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‘arin the world” -- 
-t- when the cool pungency of the 


deep woods tells you the day’s run is 


near to an end, you climb the damp 





back-road with a renewed appreciation 








of the very real riding ease and road- 
ability of this Marmon 75.3. behind 

you are fleet, effortless, velvet miles— 

and you have reached untired the quiet 
of pine and birch and rushing trout stream $+ there 
is no apprehension as to the road conditions of that last 
lap into the woods. Mud, gravel, ruts, slippery ascent or 
sharp ravine—they are unnoticed incidents to a Marmon 
75. It takes them as serenely as it took boulevard and 


paved highway. And arrives at the journey’s end un- 


winded, its nose as cool as that breath from the starred 
lake—its passengers fresh for the delights of sizzling 
bacon and crisp trout, and the fragrance of blue wood 


J . . . . 
smoke ote +90 Comprehensive selection of custom 


s 
built and standard bodies, on the famous precision-made 
Marmon 75 chassis, 83195 and upward. Also, the little 


Marmon 8, **America’s first truly fine small car’? —S179 


° . » ‘ e ® ® 
and upward—prices f. 0. b. factory *3  -3* og2 oge ote 


on the road to Moosehead Lake, Maine—in a Marmon 75 


custom-built touring speedster for four passengers 


MARMON 


woe “be to Moosehead Lake, Maine, ra, \ 
from Boston; distance 295 miles; 


average running time in a Mar- 3 





mon 75, eight hours forty-five 
minutes. Leaving Copley Plaza, Boston, at 8 a. m., arrive in Poland 
Springs for luncheon 11:45 a.m. Leave the Springs at I p.m — 


arrive at Greenville, Maine (on Moosehead) at 6 p. m. 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS WATCHES CLOCKS SILVERWARE 


DIAMOND RINGS 


SQUARE, ROUND, MARQUISE AND PEAR-SHAPED DIAMONDS 


FreTH AVENUE & 37° STREET 
New YORK 


PARIS LONDON, W1 
25 RUE DE LAPAIX 25 MADDOX STREET 
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THE MERTON-AIR CAP 


BLISTERING sun—heat waves rising from the green! Your head as cool and collected as if you were on a shady 
A porch with ice clinking! This is the way you feel in Merton-Air (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) the air cooled cap with 
its exclusive ventilating visor which lets the fresh air in. In tweeds, cheviots and flannels, linens from Ireland and 
Belgium, mixtures of wool and silk, wool and Rayon, Palm Beach Cloth and a variety of other suitable fabrics, 
you will find Merton-Air caps at better dealers everywhere. Merton-Air shown above, of summer tweed in gray 
ad the new roan brown, with taped seams and cream colored full-bodied leather sweatband, $3; knickers 
t match, $10. Send for your copy of the new illustrated Merton Style Booklet, showing the authentic 
tmmer styles in correct caps and knickers. Charles S. Merton & Co. 210 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


CAPS and KNICKERS to MATCH Dy 
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FIFTH AVENUE B. ALTMAN & CO. NEW YORK 
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COUNTRY 


Odd jackets and trousers this year—tweeds, flannels and a really 


lighteweight felt to complete an effect of smart informality 


MEN’S CLOTHING—SIXTH FLOOR 
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In this exquisite fZacon and unique Arabesque 
coffret is the Isabey odeur: Lys. 


BOTTLED, SEALED AND PACKAGED IN FRANCE 











IPA IR FFU MIS 


ISABE 


Never has it happened before.... that the use 
of the private parfums of the most illustrious 
family of Paris. ... one of the nobility of France 

. has been privileged to others. This privilege 
was sranted at the insistence of the aristocracy of 
Paris that parfums of such inimitable exquisiteness 
.... of such long-lasting odecurs....should not be 
withheld from those of similarly exacting tastes. 
It was granted first to the intimes of this famous | 
family .... then to its native France.... and now 

to America .... where PARFUMS ISABEY 
may be obtained at the smartest stores. 
The Isabey odeurs, now the vogue in Paris, 
are: Bleu de Chine, Lys: Ambre de 


Carthage, Sourire Fleuri and 


Divertissement. 


ray, - 









PARK & TILFORD, NEW YORK, Sole Representatives 
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To (Caress Your Loveliness 


Illusion, the cobweb-sheer silk underwear, made its debut 
last year. Cool as a cloud, it became at once the warm- 
weather choice of countless fortunate wearers. This year 
every woman who values poise and comfort will seek the 
delightful, diaphanous beauty of Illusion, the Van Raalte 
Silk Underwear which is at the same time so sheer and 


so serviceable. Illusion is obtainable at all good shops. 
Should you not find it, write us for information. 


VAN RAALTE COMPANY, 295 FIFTH AVE.,N.Y.C. 
WAN RAALTE} Hit $ is 








=i SILK UNDERWEAR 
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The American Open 
Championship was 
won by an amateur 
who wears Sportoca- 
sins exclusively. 











Stymied-! 


By your opponent is bad enough, 
but to stymie yourself is worse! 


That’s what you do when you 
select inferior equipment. 


Thinking golfers know that shoes 
are as important as clubs or balls 
or any other tool of the game. 


And like the leaders they also 
know that Sportocasins are “as es- 
sential to good golf as silence on 


the green.” 
GPORTOCASING 


THE DIFFERENT GOLF FOOTGEAR 


What they are and what they have done is told by the booklet 
‘A Sportocasin Why.”’ May we send you a copy? 


Write Department V 


THE SPORTOCASIN CO. 


Yarmouth Purchasers of Norman & Bennett, Inc. 








Sportocasin Achievement 





The British Amateur 
and Open Champion- 
ships were won by 
Americans who 
played in Sportocasins. 
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You can’t cut it 


The guzllotine can’t cut it... 
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and no other make of ball 
can be driven farther... 
few as far 
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PALDING forever lays the bug-a-boo that a long ball cannot be weighted, drops at terrific speed on the ball. Every ball ever tested in 
a tough ball. this machine has been cut wide open—except the Kro-Flite, which the 


Spalding has developed a special process which vulcanizes the Kro- Sen ay ee 


Flite cover. This gives it an unusual resiliency. Instead of resisting the As for distance, the Spalding driving machines tell an interesting 
shock of a blow, the cover absorbs it. The result is a long, long ball story about Kro-Flite. These machines hit every ball with exactly the 
that feels sweet off the face of the club, and can stand more punish- Same force. Thousands of balls have been tested with them, under every 
ment than any other ball ever built. condition which could affect the distance of a golf ball. The results 
: : every time show that Kro-Flite gives as great or greater distance than 

Its toughness is demonstrated by the Spalding guillotine test—the any other make of ball—foreign or domestic. Try Kro-Flite—dimple 
most murderous test ever given a golf ball. A keen-edged knife, heavily or mesh. Your professional or sports dealer has them. 


* (Guaranteed for (°° each ] 5 ae ae 


A. G. Spatpinc & Bros., 105 Nassau Street, N. Y. C. 
/ pa hole S. 
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FREE—Please send me your booklet, ‘‘Points about Golf Bal!s most 
golfers do not know.”’ 
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unplayable from any cause in 72 holes of play. 
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Houbigant face powder is per- 
faeell with all the favorite 
odeurs; its shades are rachel, 
roste, blanche, ocre roste, na- 
turelle, and ocre—$1.50. 


Exclusive with Houbigant is this striking, new 
six-sided double compact, designed by a Parisian 
jeweler. It is thin and light — rouge is in four 


shades; powder in three—$2.50. 


Prices quoted apply to U. S. A. only 





FASHION AUTHORITIES 


POINT out the importance of wear- 
ing things that express the spirit of 
the occasion—sports clothes for the 
country, studied elegance at formal 
events in town; costumes, hats, ac- 
cessories always in accord with the 
interest of the hour. 


Perfumes, too, must vary with the 
occasion. Subtilité, Mon Boudoir, 


VANITY FAR 


FRAGRANCE: Must be 
Appropriate to the Jime 


and the Frock. 





and Le Parfum Ideal go best with 
lovely afternoon and evening frocks; 
Quelques Fleurs and Le Temps des 
Lilas bring a feeling of vivacity and 
a livelier charm when worn with 
the little crepe dresses, the soft wool 
creations for sports, and the simple, 
unadorned frocks that Paris sends 
for general daytime use...... . 
Really, one needs them all — these 
five perfumes of Houbigant. 


In how many ways may one use perfume? Nearly all are described in the booklet, ‘Things 
Perfumes Whisper,” which we would like to send to you. Please write for it. We will also 
send five sachets, perfumed with Houbigant odeurs. Houbigant, Inc., 539 West 45th St., N.Y. 


FOUBIGAN 


PARIS 


HOUBIGANT, INC. 


- NEW YORE 
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THE LOVELY WEAVES 4@e@ OF CELT AND SCOT 
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less than its reputation implies...SEND FOR 
THIS BOOKLET....Emily Post, author of “Eti- 
quette”, the Blue Book of social usage, has 
written an introductory chapter on table cover- 
weaves of Irish and Scottish tablecloths could ings. The editor of a leading magazine has writ- 
have won such uncompromising approval of ac- ten descriptions of table settings and color combi- 
cepted social usage for Linen Damask....In such constant nations. Complete information for the hostess. Sent on re- 
demand for centuries, the art of the damask weave hasbeen _ceipt of 25c. Address Dept. F-8, The Irish & Scottish Linen 
brought to its highest refinement and the cost to you far Damask Guild,.Inc., 260 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


LINGN DAMASK 


TABLECLOTHS 7” NAPKINS 


MMpessiely Contech _/ 


ae 


= CANNOT FAIL TO NOTICE THE TABLE 
COVERING.... Constantly before the eye! 
Continuously subject to touch! Linen Damask 
is the correct table covering! Only the lovely 
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YOUNG MEN are wedded to BLUE .«- 


i i nie has won a place on the top deck of the 
good ship STYLE. Young men whose style 
opinions go a long way are wearing blue. 


Since MippisHaDE is THE blue suit, the Mipp1- 
SHADE label is as fashionable as a church wedding. 
MippIsHADE is the specialized blue serge suit. 


MippisHaDE is fashioned from the highest grade 
of blue serge--and like a good wife-- wears well. 
MippisHaDE tailoring is as flawless as the diamond 
in the engagement ring. Thirty-four styles by a 


MID 


ISHAD 


The specialized blue serge suit 


distinguished designer-- for every bridegroom-- 
the one of today and the one of twenty years ago. 


Because MippisHaDE is made by “Sergical special- 
ists-- operating on blue serge suits only”, M1ppr- 
SHADE 1s the great “buy” in blue. 


All these good things can be said for Mrppustripe 
--the same fine serge.suit witha faint silk stripe. 
Send for style pictures--and name of nearest 
MippisHaDE clothier. 


The MIDDISHADE Co., Inc., PHILADELPHIA 
**Sergical specialists - - operating on 
blue serge suits only”’ 
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There are certain simple fundamentals in being 


| well dressed, and if one follows them, one isn’t 


going to stray far from the paths of good taste 
and style. For instance, one is usually correct 
in selecting warm colored ties to go with cold 
colored suits. And vice versa. With a patterned 
shirt, a plain colored tie makes a pleasing 
contrast. Ties of vivid coloring and extremely 
animated design are only for sports wear. And 
when one goes in for formal morning wear, the 
butterfly batwing is particularly smart, worn 
with a wing collar. 

There are many other points to be con- 
sidered. We simply quote a few here. 

We suggest your haberdasher as a style 
consultant. He is a person who by the nature 
of his profession, keeps in constant touch with 
style trends. He will always be glad to discuss 
with you both the latest and smartest phases of 


fashion in men’s wear. 
Incidentally, Cheney Cravats offer you a 
wide selection from which to choose the pre- 


cisely right tie, no matter what the occasion. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS 
181 Madison Avenue 


(, 34th Street - New York 
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OH, GAY JUNE BRIDE, is it 
new beauty you are seeking? 
Here —in the Seville, latest 
Towle Sterling pattern—is solid 
silver that is new and fresh as To- 
morrow! Where have you met in 
silver a spoon like this Seville? 


In spirit and contours— 
modern, American 


See those finely modeled shoulders— 
uniquely new in solid silver. Notice 
those softly rounded mouldings set off by 
striking long black lines. How daringly 
they bring out the sweeping beauty of 
the panel! How they lead your eyes to 
the graceful arching crest! 

There is a spirit in the Seville that is 
new. For the first time the soaring 
strength and vigor that express our mod- 
ern America have been translated into 
solid silver—and by the Towle designers! 


>So 
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Presenting to brides 
Sterling radiantly 


In delicate ornament—Spanish 


And, with that unerring artistry be- 
queathed them by their craft forebears 
since 1690, Towle designers have re- 
flected in the Seville our modern hunger 
for a finesse such as romantic Spain seems 
to lend. See that varguefio (var-gwen-yo) 
ornament with its delicate interlacing 
filigree in charming low relief. Back 
through early Spanish-American colonies 
it traces its origin, to the finely wrought 
metal work of ancient Seville, treasure 
city of Spanish art and architecture! 

Yes, if you seek a new beauty that in- 
terprets the modern spirit, if you would 
have silver that is exclusive and different 
yet of lasting loveliness—the Seville is 
your pattern. 

But—there are so many brides, so many 
moods! What if you desire in your silver 
a beauty that grew out of Yesterday but 
is still of Today? 

Then, too, the answer is —Towle 
Sterling! 


SOWLE 


Solid Silver Exclusively 





Tea set C5 pieces).....s.ceececeveeees 
Dish (for fruit salad, icecream, etc.) 12.% in. 60.00 
Plate (for sandwiches, cakes, etc.) 10 in. 28.00 
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the exclusive Seville 
new as Lomorrow! 


For the Towle Silversmiths, among all 
silver designers, have gleaned the best 
from the old and interpreted it anew with 
modern taste and feeling. 


Simplicity of a Puritan day 


Here in the La Fayette, for example, 
Towle has caught and expressed for you 
in a fresh and charming fashion, Early 
American simplicity at its purest. And 
in the Mary Chilton you find all the 
quaint reserve of Puritan days—with 
added grace of modeling to meet our 
modern preference. 

Towle has given a lovely modern in- 
terpretation to the finest tradition in the 
Virginia Carvel with its bell-flower gar- 
land borrowed from a rare Colonial 
antique. In the Lady Constance with its 
curving silhouette, its fine detail. In the 
Lady Mary withits gentleEnglishdignity. 


A courtly grace that is French 


And in the Louis XIV and d’Orleans— 
how perfectly has Towle adapted for to- 
day’s American homes the courtly dis- 
tinction of the finest French decorative 
periods! 


For you— FREE— 
The Book cf Solid Silver 


**What Sterling Silver Really Is,’’ ‘How the 
Connoisseur Judges Solid Silver,’’ ‘‘How to 
Select Your Own Set of Solid Silver,’’—all 
these questions about solid silver and many 
more are answered ina charming little blue- 
and-ivory book we have made for you (price 
at retail $1.00). It is yours without charge. 
Simply send us the coupoa with your name 
and address, and the name of your jeweler. 





THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS 
Newburyport, Mass. 


Member Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 




























Courtesy Francisca Reves, New York 


HE craftsman who made 

one of these rare old Span- 
ish chestscalled vargueno(var- 
gwen-yo) ornamented the 
plain paneling with wrought 
metal in picturesque, fancitul 
designs. Now Towle has 
takena typical vargueno orna- 
ment for the Seville pattern 
and raised it into a motif 
of delicate, exquisite beauty. 
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THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS, Newburyport, Massachusetts 
Please send me a copy of 


The Book of Solid Silver 


Street 
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YOUNG UNDERWEAR ~— FOR MEN OF ALL AGES 
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‘SHIRTS 
ano SHORTS 


75 cents each, and up 


EVERYWHERE 





Made by Ware Valley Mfg. Co. Inc., 
356 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
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PRiveE of ownership is the 
result of quality. Every 
Buick owner 1s proud of 
the car he drives proud 
of its smart beauty, proud 
of its sterling dependabil 
ity, and especially, proud 
of its powerful engine, 
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“tI FOUND NO REPRODUCING PIANO ITS) EQUAL :: 


THATS WHY I BOUCHT IT" 
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HE MASTER'S FINGERS ON YOUR PIANO 





AS 
m, 
OFFERED BY 115 LEADING PIANO Rey THE AUTO PNEUMATIC ACTION 
MANUFACTURERS. SEND FOR i co., W. C. HEATON, PRESIDENT, 


OUR BOOK OF FAMOUS ARTISTS. 653 WEST 5lst STREET, NEW YORK 
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Key, Rey. who's got the key? 
A familiar game all travelers 
have played. + + % 4 











ESAMEE locks on your luggage 

make it accessible and safe at all 
times - Just flick the wheels to your 
own secret combination - Instantly 
the lock springs open as if by magic - 
And the wonderful part of it is, you select 
and set the combination yourself . merely 
by pressing a small button and turning the 
wheels to numbers that stick by you, closer 
than keys . your street address . birthday 
telephone number . invent your own 
Your combination opens everything you 
have « equipped with Sesamee . It works 
just as easily in the dark. ¢ @ @ @ 


THE SESAMEE 
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+ > PADLOCK + + 


YOU WILL FEEL SAFER WHEN YOU 
HAVE DISCARDED THE KEYS TO YOUR 
GOLF BAG, GARAGE, LOCKER, SPARE 
TIRE, CELLARETTE, ETC. SESAMEE 
PADLOCKS ARE MADE IN THREE CON- 
VENIENT SIZES, GUARANTEED RUST- 
PROOF, oe ee 6 PRICES $3.75 TO 84.50. 

















Avoid unpleasant situations 
like this by always having a 
Sesamee Lock, ¢ +  ¢ 








Already these forward-looking manufac- 
turers see the end of keys and keyholes - 
They have adopted Sesamee - John 
Boyle, makers of fine luggage since 
1860, and Warren on hand luggage, 
Wheary and Winship on trunks. And 
Rand Kardex Bureau have made it 
standard on Kardex visible office files - 
Sesamee padlocks can be purchased at 
the better luggage, men’s furnishings, 
sporting goods, and department stores. 
Sesamee is being developed to'replace key 
locks for doors, furniture, various types of 
automobile locks, and many other uses. 
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AILORED according to the most modern 
eee of athletic design, yet most 
distinctly above-ordinary in their good taste 
and charm of color-harmony, their super- 
latively smart style, fine workmanship and 
distinguished wearing qualities, “‘travelo” 
SwimSuits are the aristocrats of water-wear; 








VANITY FAIR 


yet they cost scarcely more than the usual 
bathing suit! Rib-knit, of course, and available 
in sizes and styles for the entire family. Sold and 
recommended by most of the best stores. Should 
you not find them conveniently near, write us. 


PECKHAM-FOREMAN, INC. 1909-1915 Park Ave.,N.Y. 
Also Makers of the Famous “‘travelo” Knit Jackets 
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THE ARISTOCRAT OF WATER-WEAR 
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Boyl eC Lug sage 
Travels with Smart People : : 
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AKEN aboard yachts " | with the Sesamee Lock, the 
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or tucked in private cars, 





modern lock that needs no key. 
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Boyle Luggage is Equipped with 


SESAMEE 


The Modern Lock 


Boyle Luggage is opened in Instead, it has three small 


I 


the jaunting places of the ex- wheels, placed at right angles 









clusive few. Ina great variety of pieces, all plus in a metal plate, which are easily set in the 








ultra in every detail, this luggage has beenaccu- —_ owner’s private combination. To lock and unlock 





mulating honors since 1860. Ils worth entirely his luggage, instantly, he simply turns the wheels. 





transcends value. Boyle Luggage is now equipped St. Louis. E 








John Boyle & Co., Inc., New York 










MAKERS OF LUGGAGE AND AWNING MATERIALS SINCE 1860 
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Smart Leather Slippers 
For Men 


Fo& a comfortable evening at home—slip 
your feet into a pair of Easiephit slippers 
and enjoy complete relaxation. You will also 
have the satisfaction of knowing that you are 
prepared for any company—your footwear 
will have the approval of the most fastidious, 
because Easiephits are as trim and smart as 
the most expensive shoes. All are hand 
turned, and made in a large variety of colors, 
with flexible leather soles, giving the feet pro- 
tection as well as rest. 


Ask your dealer to show you some of the many 
styles of Easiephit slippers. 


cAn Ideal Gift For Every Occasion 
ABBOTT SHOE CO. 


NortH Reapinc, Mass. 
Established 1855. 
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OU see them abroad....those 
well-dressed Americans. 





whose clothing—with its grace- 
ful, authentic style and superb 
tailoring—bears witness to the 
fact that they have seen Hickey- 
Freeman (if not America) first! 


Hickeu<freeman Jo. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 
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Luggage 











Equipped with SESAMEE 
Ghe modern lock that needs no key 








cAnistocrats 
0 Travel 


Moderate first cost-- Long Lasting Value 


EARS of hard use cannot destroy the lasting value of these luggape 

aristocrats. . . ‘ > 
Seven ounce solid cowhide in world famous English Russet, Sives these 
Warren pieces stamina that carries through year after year. Hand stitch- 
ing, French edges, Sesamee locks and meticulous finishing contribute a 
custom built style that provokes envy and admiration. Yet Warren Lu3- 
gage is not costly. The moderate prices will surprise you. . 


At home or abroad a Warren selection will give you lastin3, satisfaction. 
The stores are now showing a wide range of models includin3, hat boxes, 
ensemble sets, over night cases, tourists cases and other convenient styles, 
both with and without Sesamee locks. Genuine Sesamee equipped Warren 
luggzaze bears the Warren label. Ask to see it. 


Sold only through dealers. 


“Warren feather Goods (9 


“Worcester Mass. 


( Ask any dealer or \ 


write direct for free 
folder describing 
Warren Luppage and 
Sesamee — the ideal 
\ lock. ‘y 
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GIRLS’ CAMPS 
CAMP FENIMORE 


LAKE OTSEGO, Cooperstown, N.Y. 
A small exclusive riding camp 
for girls, 6 to 12. 

Mrs. Clifford A. Braider 
114 East 22nd St., New York 


Also Companion Camp for Boys 


THE VALLEY RANCH (i yctistasies 








Yellowstone Park, Wyoming Rockies, 

sig Game Country. Christian. Limited 

éth Season. Booklet. J. S. Bryan, 
Valley Ranch Eastern Office, 


LazYuO 70 East 45th St., New York 





THE CORNUCOPIA Lome came for 


31 Miles from New York City. Daily salt-water 
sports. Horseback riding, arts and crafts, nature 
interests, dancing. Pienics, excursions, overnight 
trips. Nine weeks—July and August $270. 

Edward F. Bigelow, ArcAdiA. Sound Beach, Conn. 


BOYS’ CAMPS 
CAMP FENIMORE 


LAKE OTSEGO, Cooperstown, N.Y 
A small exclusive riding camp 
for boys, 6 to 12, 


Mrs. Clifford A. Braider 
{14 East 22nd St., New York 


Also Companion Camp for Girls 


The Valley Ranch Horseback Trip 


fer Boys 


Yellowstone Park, Wyoming Rockies, 

Big Game Country. Christian. Limited. 

17th Season. Booklet. J. S. Bryan, 
Valley Ranch Eastern Office, 














tazyuD 70 East 45th St., New York 
SAUGATUCK ($orrvicxa)_ connecticut 


Fifty acres of woodland fifty miles from New York 
City. Camp life; home care. Freedom from un- 
necessary routine. Excellent meals. Boating, bathing. 
M. E. Taliaferro, 311 West 97th Street, New York 
City. After May Ist, R.F.D. 12, Westport, Conn. 


CHILDREN’S CAMP 
SUMMER HOME FOR CHILDREN 


A progressive teacher of wide and successful experi- 

ence will take into her home at the shore 3 or 4 

children, 6 to 12 years old. A happy, wholesome 

home-life assured. References exchanged. 

Address Miss Mary R. P. Henszey, Ambler, Pa. 

\ THEN WRITING to schools or camps advertised 
in these pages, identify yourself as a reader of 

Vanity Fair. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
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beyond retrieve. 


of this type, intelligently 


preparation for life. 


the attention of an 


Vanity Fair 





| MILITARY SCHOOLS 


| or the “regular boy” who is perhaps a trifle out of 
hand, the military school is the ideal solution. The 
rights of other boys with whom he is on absolutely equal 
terms will command restraint from him. He will come 
home more manly than ever—and with an unexpected 
consideration for the other members of the family. 


For the “exceptional” boy, the military school is 
equally the place. The exercise, the contacts, the 
regular discipline may make him for life—while a 
school that catered to his temperament would mar him 


And then, for those who are “just boys,” a good school 
educationally, is on a par 


Your inquiry regarding military sckools 
—or any school or camp—will receive 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Vogue 
1932 GRAYBAR BUILDING, LEXINGTON AT 43RD, NEW YORK CITY 


managed and rating high 
with any other as regards 


experienced adviser. 
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LASELL SEMINARY 


Overlooking beautiful village of Auburndale—° 
ten miles from Boston. 30 acres, 15 buildings, 
complete course on the careand management 

of the home and family. Unusual training in 
musicwithconcertwork.Secretarial, Art, Dramatic 
Expression, Teacher Trainingand College Prepar- 
atory Courses. A separate school for younger girls, 
Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Horseback riding a feature. Bklt, 

Y M. » Ph.D., Principal 
147 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR ANY )) 
Thorough college preparation. General and Post 
Graduate courses. Separate cottages for younger 
girls. Sixty-first year. Catalogue on Request. 

Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. 


THE WEYLISTER 


A resident and day school for young women. 
9 miles from New Haven. 1% hours from New York, 
One-year, two-year courses. Collegiate. Secretarial, 
Mrs. Marian W. Skinner, M.A., Miss Louise H. Scott, 
Box F, The Weylister, Milford, Conn. 


GLEN EDEN THE SCHOOL 


BEAUTIFUL 


Fifty minutes from Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
For high-school girls or graduates. Superb equipment; 
12 acres; select patronage; social culture; athletics, 
All studies, 18th year. For catalogue address 

Headmistress of Glen Eden Stamford, Conn, 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 








MUSIC : DANCING, 
DRAMATIC ART, 
LANGUAGES, 
LITERATURE, 
FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 








foreign 


KING-SMIT 


A Residential School ForYoung Women, offering unique 
and unexcelled opportunities for cultural or professional study 
and personality development, in an atmosphere that is both 
artistic and stimulating. Any art, academic or college work 
arranged that student desires. All subjects elective. Tuition 
according to amount of work taken. Unusual social advantages 
of Washington; week of opera in New York; preparation for 


STUDIO-SCHOOL 


of Washington and Paris 


travel. 


Mr. & Mrs. Aucust K1nc-Smitn. Directors, 1751 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C- 

















Martha Washington Seminary 


P For Girls 








SCOVILLE SCH29L 


A Distinctive Fifth Avenue Schoo! 
Facing Central Park and the Art Museum. 
Academic and Advanced Courses. Intensive 
College Preparation, Unsurpassed Recrea- 
tional Opportunities. Address 
MISS ROSA B. CHISMAN, PRINCIPAL, 

1006 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





O 


Nzar Nation’s Capital in 90-acre beauti- 
‘ul estate. Two-year Junior College courses 
and four-year preparatory courses. Special 
courses in Music, Art, Expression, Dramatics, 
Home Economics, Secretarial Work. Every 
athletic activity. 8 charming club houses 
are the centers of a joyous social life. For 
catalog address the Registrar, Box 197, 
Forest Glen, Md. 

JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres. 


Happy, healthful school-days, 
on beautiful estate, with city and 
3}country advantages. Junior Collegiate 
‘3 and High School forms. Household 
Science, Secretarial Science, Music, 
Art, Expression. Address the 


Secretary, Box F,Oakcrest,Washington,D.C. 
Lindenwood College 


Standard college for young women. Two and four 

vear courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 

50 minutes from St. Louis. 109th anniversary year. 
Every modern facility. Catalog. 

J. I. Roemer, Pres., Box 1227, St. Charles, Mo. 





















THE FINCH SCHOOL 


ost GrapuvaTte Courses: Music, Arts, Home 
Making, English, Drama, Secretarial. Paris Home 
of School emphasizes Travel, Arts, Languages. Address 
Registrar 61 East 77th Street, New York City 
Tarrytown-on- 


MARYMOUNT  [eptewn-on- 


Catholic College and School for Girls. Environment 
refined and homelike. Courses—College, Finishing, 
Academic,Pre- Academic, Domestic Sclence—Branches: 
Sth Ave., N. Y. & Paris, Request Catalogue F-1. 


- PENN HALL 


For girls. Academic and college prepara 
















Conservatory. Month of May at Ocean City, 
campus. All modern buildings. Moderate rates 
catalog address Frank S. Magill, A.M., Headmaster, 
Box D, Chambersburg, Pa. 





College of St. Elizabeth 


Convent Station, Morristown, New Jersey 
A Catholic College for Women 
Registered by the University of the State of 
New York and the New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
State Boards of Education. Courses leading to 
the degrees of B.A., B.S., and B.Mus. 

Address, Office of the Dean 














SCHOOL ABROAD—Boys 


| SCHOOL ABROAD—Boys 
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SCHOOL ABROAD—Girls 





CHATEAU >: BURES— 


PAR VILLENNES (Seine-et-Oise ) FRANCE 


Stone buildings, 
Laboratory, Manual training. Extensive athletic fields. Milk, eggs, 
and vegetable 
can University examinations under competent experts. Prospectus 
on applicatic 
Chateau. or to New York Address: Room 1405, 21 West 44th St. 





(a School for Boys ) 


EAR PARIS 


central heating, modern plumbing. Science 


s from own farm on premises. Preparation for Ameri- 


m_to Thomas Burton, M.A., Headmaster, at the 











SCHOOL ABROAD—Art 








Winter in Africa 


| Spring in Paris. Study and travel for girls. 
| Apply for Booklet to Mme. Etienne, 57 Av. Victor 

Hugo, Boulogne s/Seine, France or to Mrs. Th. Eliot, 
44 W. 10th St., New York City. References exchanged. 





IF you want further information about any of the 
schools advertised on these pages, or about any 
| other school or camp, write to us. 
Condé Nast Educational Bureau 
1932 Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd, 
| New York, N. Y. 
















ARIS ATELIERS of the N. Y. 

SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
FRANK ALVAH Parsons, Pres. Wm. M. Opom, V.- Pres. 
Professional Training—tInterior Architecture & 
Decoration, Costume & Stage 
Design, Decorative Illustration, 
etc. visirors weLcome. Circulars. 


Georges Lepape, Pierre Brissaud, 
André Marty and 20 others. 
9 Place des Vosges, Paris, or 

2239 Broadway, New York 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


Dewitt H bb d School 
Clinton FRE OD EPC f-Boss 
Prepares for College and Technical School 
Expert Tutoring Methods, $1200. 
JounB.HEBBERD,A.M.,CoTTON St., NEWTON,Mass. 


ROX BURY 


A Special Type of Boarding School. College 
Preparation. Sound Instruction. Tutorial Method. 
Allsports, A. F. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn, 


DWIGHT 2222 


72 PARK AVE 

BET.36-39S 

College and Regents. West Point and Annapolis. 

54th year, Makes a study of the individual student. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


The Valley Ranch School V@"'ey. W enim 


Thorough Eastern Preparatory School training 
combined with supervised Western 
Ranch ottdoor life. Christian. Limited. 
Catalog. Address: Valley Ranch Eastern 


Lazy up Office, 70 East 45th St., New York 


CHILDREN 


























THE PLAY SCHOOL 
Open All the Year 
To give JOY TO THE KIDDIES 
256 Chatterton P’ kway, White Plains,N. Y. 
Phone White Plains 417-3 














EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


VARICK SCHOOL 


For the Individual Child. Happy Adjustment 
and Development. Limited to eight children; 
resident girls. Country in summer. 

162 South Clinton St. East Orange, N. J. 


THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 


Camp with tutoring, June 15 to Sept. 15 Pa 
Booklet 30x 180, Langhorne, 


I . 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


STAMMERING 


Bogue Institute 


For the correction of stammering and stutter 
Founded 1901. Catalog and book, “Stammer : 
—Its cause and cure,’”’ sent without Ps 
request. Address B. N. Bogue, 11355 nd 
Ridg., 1147 N, Illinois Street, Indianapolis, 
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DANCING | DRAMATICS 
Doric oC EER CRNA RII 
NED WAYBURN 
who staged the best editions of the 


“Follies’’ and ‘ ee Hing MERICAN ACADEMY 
J ues. Stusteal Comedies, Vaude- RAMATIC ARTS 
F ville A s “College and Society OF D C 
Shows, offers complete courses in F Jed 1884 by Fi in H. 
Every Type of Dancing ww : non 
for Stage and Social Affairs | For 43 Years the Leading Institution for 
Dramatic Art and Expression 





— 

















Private Lessons or Classes for Girls, 
a NERS — ae n. evo il Fifth Season of Six Weeks’ oo i 
k Ss pupils and profes- 
aoe ant Ndvanced Instruction | TEACHERS’ SUMMER COURSE Yi - - A 
a for Teachers. In Suseqaft. Play Divestins — ee i | 
Writefor Booklet NGor call in person at the A ‘echnique 
al hast BEGINS JULY 11th 
a) 


NEB ble! oe” EB bad RN Next regular Term starts October 26th ; 


2 ” 
Shuties of Stags Deneng inc. | 82° eee eae 
1841 Broadway,(Entr.on 60thSt.)Studio NG Pe ew describing all Courses from A d ’ , d d 
AtColumbus Circle New York. Openallyear'rou94 | Room 262-F, CARNEGIE HALL, New York good voyage Is pledge 
(Clon aie 1 By Phos Columbus 3500 PEUUVUVUUUUUUUUUUUYU TT TT ; . 

your friends in the 
q Writeorwire company of good books 


qUaN BEAUCAIRE AR scons Iheat re name of voy- and enticing magazines 














; 7 ACTING. DANCING. SINGING a, ging 
? Unrivaled Teacher of Musical Comedy, Photoplay, Limber- the are of box de- if you send them a 
J ng and Reducing heatre appear- 
—s SPANISH DANCING DIRECTORS: ances aie dteaentite STRESS per- sire the name of 
gs. AND Alan Dale senely, poise, artistry and engage- vessel and the date ’ 
F Castanet Praying | |[8P,4,2%8 8 Run debe Bent of sailing. Delivery BRENT ANS 
sy Sir John a Saxon, Fred and Adele As- will be made to the 











lic A 
; Martin- Y 
ar= taire, others with Belasco, Ziegfeld, 
rls, : wp Harvey Metropolitan etc. Write Secy. B. steamer. Books and BON VO AGE 
Write for Catalogue ‘‘F magazines of your 


J. J. Shubert Irving for booklet how Alviene Stars 


It C. M. Alviene succeeded. 66 West 85th St., N.Y.C. = * = 

. = * ’ choice or ours will 

ie 855 Carnegie Hall, N.Y. elas E N D es a ae be sent. BOOK: BOX 
i I A ohn Craig, Director 





























D Training for teach- BON VOYAGE ee : 9 
i o 
U PERRY MANSFIELD CAMP Rs OWER > Demand for graduates, BOOK BOXES The perfect gift for ship 
oken Wo t r . oe 
nee ae 2 ee Catalog. The Dean, $1 Evess Way, Sten are priced at $5, board” is the opinion of 
ie: Professional, and Normal pe ea me $10,$15,$20,etc. thousands of world travelers. 
matics, Stage’ Production. GESTURE AND PANTOMIME 
Sculpture. Recreational 
rork, Camp. Horseback Riding, Viola Zacharie Studios 
rial Swimming, Pack Trips, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
cat, - seveegggle: gua Junior 








pot TINE ARTS 
. RALPH MACKERNAN’S SCHOOL 












































‘ity, 
‘ f Dancing Arts. Becket Center, Mass. 
= gunmer ‘Camp. opens i =~ ——— and UMMER SESSION OF THE 
Ss wr 

onn, aE Worthinaton Street, “Springfeld, Mass. CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 

_ FINE ARTS:‘SAN FRANCISCO 
R 0 S E T T A O 4 N E I L ib Affiliated with the University of California 

1 Classic—N Pood A NG ENG Ball R June 20th to Jury 30th 
{lassic—National—-Folk—Rhythmic— Ball Room Special courses in fine and applied arts. 

ys To Miss O'Neill I owe my success,” NS Write for pothe achiy 

001 146 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 Lee F. RANDO PH, Director 




















Summer Term—Opens June 6 
4 The ART STUDENTS 


7 | CHALIF, se sou 























































































LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. X 
“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit’’ LEAGUE 
ene Spring and Summer Courses. Catalog on request. 215 W.57thSt., New York 
“ 163-165 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK CITY Tnssvactore 
= Prema Bridgman Raymond P. R. Neilson 
1. ARTHUR MURRAY Allen Lewis Kimon Nicolaides Homer Boss 
) Sts Dancing Instructor to the Vanderbilts. Send for Catalog V. 
lis, Specialist in smart ballroom dancing, 
nt cts Ri 4 "reduced this” month, es FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
a 7 E. 43rd St., , Vanderbilt 1773. 
U] 
e: CANSINO KIMON NICOLAIDES and 
ing §itpio* py THOMAS FURLONG 
ed. OF ANCING ner. a costume es 
wh Bi ng =. eg =. a hg iaieaiion - cory at any time. 
(00) st. 2 
ca _saeinme jodeteeeet 3 Washington Square North, New York City, N.Y. 
| 
JOE DANTE L S/[peeppscuoor of Fine arts] 
= SCHOOL OF ACROBATICS AND STAGE DANCING - . AND CRAFTS, INC. 
~— Adults or Children. Class Lessons $1.00. Stretch- Gatelos. Illustrated folder on request 
a ope Fe ee ro agg ee Miss Katharine B. Child, Director 
oggin, ullet and Acrobatic Dancin 
107 W. 45th St,'N. ¥. C. BRYant 6542 Room 409, 349 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
y, 
: JACK MANNING sat mn ¥ 
e 
a See tn ee Producer) BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION For The “une Bride 
iain te courue A_rraCittespondence, Courses ga ae 
= ourse A—Professional Training Courses 7 ’ 
| SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE FOR TEACHERS Course B—Domestic Course—How to Plan Your Own a gift of vanasome y 
323 W. 57th St., NewYork Columbus 1829 se. d 7 
Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectus E; 
We receive letters constantly from students Address P. O. Box 343, Boston (Back Bay Sta.), Mass, NLTAVE G. ass 
whom we have a to find the right school. ‘ th t 1 pict d ‘ ld 
mM é style pictured-—wouta 









be most appropriate— 


ENGRAVED CENTRE BOWL $18,00 EACH FAN VASE 9 INCHES TALL 
CANDLESTICKS 10 INCHES TALL $15.00 PAIR IN AMBER $0, IN CRYSTAL $8, 








May we help you 
Condé Nast Educational Bureau 
L 1932 Graybar Bldg., Lexington at 43rd, N. Y. 


school of practical instruction by professional 


4 PHYSICAL EDUCATION artist. designers. Cultural and technical training. 


Opportunity for men and women graduates. Catalog. 
Ludwig V. Frank, 73 Newbury St., Boston. 


POSSE NISSEN SCHOOL HOME STUDY 
of Physical Education for women 


3th year. 3 year regular course. 5 (8) 40 STORY WRITING 





















MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, HARTFORD, CONN, 


‘ 954 Wi Street & 36 Pratt Street 
z wo! PLUMMER: Cola ; a 
~ v ba 
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= 
ay One year special in medical gymnastics A practical forty-lesson course in the —— 
4 and Swedish massage. lla work. writing and marketing of the Short- IM OF 

Intensive 28 Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, MODERN ANTIQUE 
7 ee ane Comm, Dek? Editor of The Writer's Monthly CHINA AND GLASS 

i ere z % 

m Box A, 7 a> hag sheen eis 150 page catalog free. Please address: st th * \% 
< reet, Boston, Mass. The Home Correspondence School 7 Ea 35 treet Wear §” Avenue Cw ork 
1 Dr. E in Dept. 70 Springfield, Mass, 























—for helpful counsel 


Solid knowledge of investment conditions 
throughout the world — close familiarity 
with bonds of all types—daily experience 
in meeting the needs of thousands of inves- 
tors—all these are back of National City 
advice on bond investments. Representa- 
tives at any office listed below will gladly 
help you select good bonds for your avail- 
able funds or advise you on your present 
investment holdings. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices: Albany, Atlanta, Atlantic City, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Davenport, Denver, Detroit, Hartford, 
Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Miami, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, 
Oakland, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Portland, Ore., Providence, Rochester, St. Louis, Saint Paul, San Diego, San Francisco, 


VANITY FAIR 


Scranton, Seattle, Toledo, Washington, Wilkes-Barre, Montreal, Toronto, London, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Geneva, Tokio, Shanghai 











“THE ROYAL RAIMENT OF TODAY” 


Fibs for men of place 
and power, fashioned from 
Worumbo Polo Cloth of 


Camel’s Wool by Dartmoor 


Coat Company, 19 East 
22nd Street, New York City 
... Available in fine shops. 


“Cloth of Camel's Wool,” a history by James Wallen, sent 
gratis by Worumbo Company, 334 Fourth Ave., New York City 


























A SMART COMBINATION 
When smart style is combined with quality as it is in 
“Decidedly Thompson” there can be no question as 
to the shoes you should wear. Fashioned from Russia 
calf and smoked elk with crepe rubber soles and heels, 
this style makes an ideal sports wear oxford. 


"THOMPSON BROS. SHOE (0 

FINE SHOEMAKERS - 
BROCKTON 
CAMPLLLO, MASS. 
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THE American people have had many 
favorites. But there’s never been a choice 
like Camel. 

Camel is the most popular cigarette this 
nation ever had. Millions unite to place it 
first, and there’s no comparison. Camel 
is supreme. 

There must be reasons back of such a 
preference. There must be mountain- 
high quality in this famous cigarette to 
make millions join in saying, “I will have 
only Camel.” 

That is true. Camel quality is just as 
supreme as its leadership. In Camel, no 





No half-way verdict—Camel 1s supreme 


substitute has ever been made for quality. 
No compromise has ever been made with 
expense. For Camels, the world’s largest 
tobacco organization buys the choicest 
Turkish and Domestic tobaccos grown. 
There simply are no better tobaccos or 
blending. 

If you don’t yet know that supreme 
tobacco enjoyment, try Camels. All the 
taste and fragrance, all the mild and 
mellow pleasure you ever hoped to find! 
We invite you to compare them with any 
cigarette made, regardless of price. 

“Have a Camel!” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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The Templeton Pat. Applied For The Pemberton Pat. Applied For 


‘Siandard’lavatones 
NEW TYPES is they ste beautiful + 
The“Templeton” and “Pemberton” are exclusively ‘Standard’ having been 
originated by “Standard” designers and built by “Standard” master crafts- 


men. They strike a new note in Lavatory design which makes it possi- 
ble for you to have your Bathroom as intimately yours as your bedroom. 


The Templeton 


This decorative type, in glistening white genuine Vitreous 
China, in one piece, is designed in convenient dressing-table 
effect. The roomy top is 36 inches long and 20 inches from 
back to front. The oval bow! with dual overflow is 19 inches 
long and 12 inches wide. The graceful legs are in metal and 
crystal glass. The massive fittings, as new and original as the 
Lavatories, are largely hand-made by ‘Standard’ Brass craftsmen. 
They are furnished in a variety of finishes to suit the decorative 
treatment of your Bathroom. 


The Pemberton 


This “Standard” Lavatory is designed ina dignified straight-line 
effect. The attractive one-piece top, of genuine Vitreous China, 
is 36 inches long and 20 inches front to back. The square bowl 
is 17 inches long and 12 inches wide. The legs are in china and 
metal with crystal base. The “Pemberton,” like the “Templeton,” 
is roomy underneath. A chair can be drawn close and the 
toilet completed with utmost convenience. Both types provide 
the maximum of table space for toilet accessories. The broad, 
expansive tops make them ideal for shaving. 











OR those who desire individual types of 
Faucets and Fittings, several unique designs 
are available. There are plain-surface types 
with “Standard” Chromard non-tarnishing, non- 
corroding plating, and genuine hand-hammered 
types with other Bathroom fittings to harmonize. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co., Pittsburgh 


Like the new “Standard” Three “Eights” Ad 99 Complete illustrated and descriptive lit- 
Sinks and the new “Standard” Laun- an ar erature on request. The ‘'Templeton”’ 
dry Trays, these new “Stondard” Lava- and ‘'Pemberton’’ will be on display in 
‘ortes are typical of “Standard” progress. PLUMBING FIXTURES “Standard” Showrooms after June 1st. 
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In Canada 
20 for 35¢ 


Women — when 
they smoke at 
all—quickly 
develop dis- 


cerning taste. 


That is why 
Marlboros now 
ride in so many 
limousines, at- 
tend so many 
bridge parties, 
repose in so 
many hand bags. 


Marlboro Bridge Score 
sent free upon request. 


SRLBOR, 


CIGARETTES 
ee ee 
Mild as May 


PHILIP MORRIS & Co. V2 Inc. 
44 West 18th Sc, Depr. E3, New York 











SHOPPER 


Antiques 


SHOP ATOP THE TEXTILE BUILDING. New 
York’s most original antique shop, fine old American 
pieces & decorative objects. Rare importations & hand- 
wovenfabrics, Colonial Cottage Inc. , 295-5th Ave. onroof 


Arts & Crafts 


DISTINCTLY DIFFERENT HAND BAGS, woven 
and embroidered by hand; on approval, $7.50; also 
wholesale. Lamp shades, 8 inch diameter, $5.00; 12 
inch $10.00. Helen Cramp, Mill Valley, California 


CREAM YOUR OWN LINENS & LACES with 
genuine French creaming tablets. Perfectly safe and 
easily handled. Box of 12 tablets_with instructions 
Ppd. $1.20exclusive with Mosse Inc. ,730-5th Ave., N.Y, 


Auction Bridge 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 
College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 


ELIZABETH HOTCHKISS—15 West 8th St., 
New York City. Expert instruction in Auction 
Bridge, beginners or advanced players. At your 
home if desired. Telephone Stuyvesant 8214 
LOUISE REEVE, PRIVATE or CLASS LESSONS 
in Auction Bridge in your home or at her 
address 13 West Ninth Street. New York City. 


Reasonable rates. Telephone Stuyvesant 1965 Mornings 


AUCTION BRIDGE MAGAZINE, Work & White- 
head, Editors. Has helped thousands of players. 
Lessons, news, problems (anecdotes), comments, etc., 
by experts. $3.00 a year, U. S. 31 Ferry Street, N. Y. 
WHITEHEAD moves his STUDIO into your HOME 
with his ‘‘Studio Lessons in Auction Bridge (By Mail).”’ 
The easy, enjoyable, right way to learn sound Bridge 
surely, quickly. Write for facts. 31 Ferry St., N. Y 


Beads & Beaded Bags 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for catalog. 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y. 





Beauty Culture 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER  eradi- 
cates all superfluous hair (with the roots). 
No electricity or poison. Stood test fifty years 


Mme. Julian, 34 West 5ist Street, New York City 


Face Lifting done without surgery by the magic face 
lifter. Remove crow’s-feet, lines, double chin & re- 
store youthful contour. Easily adjusted. Done in 
privacy of home. Sadie Macdonald, 630-5th Ave., N. Y. 


Books 


600 Questions & Answers 5c Order little Blue Book 
No. 1251. Your choice 5c per book plus le postage 


per book. Order by No. Crossword puzzles (830) Best 


1926 Jokes (1231) 500 Riddles (893) Mandalay (783) 
Etiquette (556) Self-Improvement (868) Radio (1064) 
Curiosities of Mathematics (876) 


Stories (6) Cleopatra (975) Brain Teasers (1103) 
How to Write Letters (855) Improve your Conversa- 
tion (367) Recitations (1023) Mystery Stories (1156) 
Haldeman-Julius Co., Dept. S-71, Girard, Kan. 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S Second Book of Interiors, 
just published, is the most complete picture- 
book ever published for the decorator or 


y How to_ Improve 
Your Vocabulary (821) Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
(1) Ghost Stories (145) Detective Stories (942) Love 


the 


: KT. 
bo—~ BUYE 

A reference directory of.- 
uniform advertisements classified 


for the convenience of 


the reader 
Cand 


ADVERTISING RATES 


4 full lines (25 words)—three months, $16.00; 
six months, $31.00; twelve months, $55.00, pay- 
able with order. Eight or twelve lines pro rata. 
Forms close monthly, 15th of second month 
preceding date of publication, Sunoppers’ & 
Buyers’ Gumwe or Vanity Fair, 1932 Gray- 
bar Building, Lexington at 43rd, New York. 





Furs 


ALASKAN CHOICE RAW FURS. Old 
Beads. Indian Curios. Genuine Willow 
Fancy Baskets. From the Lair of 
Address Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, 


Ivory 
Root 
Quality. 
Alaska 


Gowns & Wearing Apparel Bought 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


Gowns, Frocks & Wraps 
SMART DRESSES MODERATELY PRICED from 


$19.50 to $59.50 in all sizes and colors. Special 
attention given to mail orders. Catalog on Request. 
Herbert's, 18 West 49th St., N. Y., Tel. Bryant 1567 
THE PAINT SHOP—hand-painted afternoon frocks, 
in all sizes, $30.00 and up. Shawls $50.00. Negligees 
and scarfs. Miss Helen Treadwell, 60 W. 55th St, 
New York City. Mail orders given special attention 





Hair Coloring 


ADVANCE HAIR COLORING. Will not interfere 
with permanent wave. Absolutely harmless. Easily 
applied. All colors. Price $2.00. Benjamin Alexander, 
Inc., 184 Bellevue Avenue, Newport, Rhode Island 








home-maker. 224 pages of fine rooms that you'll | 


like looking at, 
schemes for each 
niture—portfolios 


and want to imitate. 
room—an outline of period fur- 
of how to_ select and how 
make curtains, lampshades, slip covers, 
portfolios of good interiors from fine 
lists of decorators. All this for $5.00 
your bookstore, or $5.20 postpaid from 


Colour 


to | 
fixtures-— | 
houses— | 
from | 
House & | 


Garden, Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Connecticut | 


Boudoir Accessories 


EX TEN SHUN Shoerack. Fits any door, postpaid 
$1.10. Write for information regarding other con- 
venient and space saving clothes closet fixtures 
Economy System Corp., 26 East 40th St., N. Y 


° ec ° 
Cleaning & Dyeing 
KNICKERBOCKER Cleaning and Dyeing Company, 
High class cleaners and dyers. Main office 402 East 
3lst Street, New York City. Branch offices in New 
York, New Rochelle, Greenwich and White Plains 


Fancy Dress and Costumes 


BROOKS, 143 W. 40th St. (opp. Met. Opera House), 
N.Y. who costume practically every Broadway show, have 
20,000 of the world’s most beautiful costumes avail- 
able for hire. Costumes sent anywhere. Tel. Penn. 5580 


Flesh Reduction 





GROSSMANN'’S Health Inst., Inc. Weight Reducing | 


methods conducted scientificalls 
perts of many years’ standing. No 





upervised by ex- 





Furniture & Art Objects Bought 


HIGH GRADE 
Oil paintings, 


WE PURCHASE FOR CASH! 
contents of homes and estates. 
bronzes, tapestries, rugs, linens, antique 
and modern furniture and all objects of art 
BOOKS IN SETS AND ODD VOLUMES 
Diamonds, Jewelry and Silverware. Expert ap- 
praisals made for all purposes. Embassy Galleries, 
10 West 46th Street, New York City. Bryant 1983 


vation diets. drugs | 
or other strenuous methods. 9 E. 38th St., N. Y. Cal. 3408 | 


| 
| 


Don't forget to notify 
VANITY FAIR 


of your change of address 
Io 


AGAZINES aren't forwarded 

like letters. All you get is a 
card from the Postmaster request- 
ing you to send stamps—some- 
times not even that. And when you 
do, the number is so old that all 
your friends have seen it. 


Fill out this blank, giving us at 
least three weeks’ notice, and your 
copy will reach you on time, and 
without further trouble. 





CHANGE OF-ADDRESS BLANK 





Summer Address 


VANITY FAIR 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Date 
| gone send Vanity Fair to my 


summer address as given be- 
low, beginning with (date). ..... 


NEM Aer tin ey eee 

Street 

City State.. 

My address as here given is to 
be cancelled. 

OE a ERR ee er cone eee 

PE coos et esis 

CS A ee .. State 


V.F. 6-27 











} manent Wave, 





VANITY Fa 





RS’ 

RS' GUIDE 
Interior Decorators & Decoratin, 
LAURA WAND CONSULTING DECORATO, 
31 East 48th Street, N. Y. helps express your ides 


in home decorating. Will select draperies, furpnig, 
ings and accessories. Will shop either With yy 


or for you, will suggest color schemes and 
decorative treatments for your entire house, Wy 
advise you what and where to buy advantageousy 
No charge for consultation. Tel. Vand. [4° 


Jewelry and Precious Stones 


TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED. 
Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewel; 
purchased from estates and private parties. Suite 59¢ 
Guaranty Trust Bldg., 522—5th Ave., N. ¥, ¢ 
BRING OR SEND to A. S. BORG any diamona 
pearls, old gold, silver, platinum, bronzes, antiques 
or pawn tickets. Cash immediately. 146 Weg 
23rd Street and 298-5th Ave. (cor. 31st St.), NY, 
DIAMONDS, JEWELRY and SILVER BOUGHT. 
Estates appraised. References gladly given. 

Meyer, 527—Sth Avenue, South Kast Corner 44) 


Street, New York. Telephone Vanderbilt 093 
Memorials 
MEMORIALS of distinction for a discriminating 


clientele. Individual consideration. Booklet upm 
request. Harrison Granite Company, Inc., Dept. ¥, 
4 East 43rd Street at Fifth Avenue, New Yox 


Monograms and Woven Names 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. Write for styles anj 


prices. J. ash, Inc., 17th St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, Californy 


Permanent Hair Wave 


J. SCHAFFER, INC. 

without Kink or Frizz; 
no discoloration to white or grey hair. 
590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. Y. Bryant 7615 


My reputation is founded on the famous ‘‘Halloh” 
individual permanent wave and haircut which brings 
out Madam’s hidden beauty. John Halloh, 36 East 
48th St.. N. Y. City. Vanderbilt 5241 or 7831 


Beauty is Yours. A bob, facial, manicure, shampm, 
a Permanent Wave at the beautiful, modern salon of 
Paul of Fifth Ave. makes you beautiful. 595-5th 
(N.E. Cor, 48th) N. Y¥. Mur. Hill 4985-6417 


famous for a graceful Per- 


Ave. 


Shoes & Custom Shoes 


STEPHEN’S FRENCH SLIPPER SHOPPE, 25 
West 42nd Street, New York City. Distinctive shon 
and medium vamp footwear for all occasions 
Shoes made to order. Catalog ‘‘C’’ on reques 


Shopping Commissions’ 


SHOPPING OF ALL KINDS by an experienced 
New York Shopper who will shop for you or with 
you. Services Free. References required. Hattie 
yuthman, 530 West End Avenue, New ¥ 

EDITH V. STOVEL of the Associated Purchasing 
Agents, New York, shops for or with you in 
leading stores without charge. Free Shoppers’ Maga- 
zine, 366 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Wisconsin 3288 
MAE B. BOENAU OF NEW YORK ASSOCIATED 
Purchasing Agents, shops for or with you gratis 
in New York’s best shops. Address 246 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, Telephone Ashland 960) 
Your Shopping Made Easier. We know the economical 
way to buy. No cost to you. Send for literature. 
Spanish clientele. Mrs. Lewis Middleton, Member 
Asso. Purchasing Agents, 366 5th Ave., N. Y. Wis. 168 


Social Etiquette 


CHARM, POISE AND PERSONALITY developed. 
Self-consciousness overcome. Correct social procedure 
and conversation taught personally and by mail. 
Mile. Louise, 253 West 72nd St., N. Y. Endicott 9600 
PERSONAL—SOCIAL COACHING, DEVELOPING 
personality, overcoming self-consciousness, conversa- 
tion. Address Mlle. Enileda, ‘Telephone Overbrook 
1577—3i0 Anita Apts., Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stationery 
125 SHEETS AND 75 ENVELOPES—printed 


address or monogram. Hammermill Ripple 6% * 
7—$1.10. Crane’s Trocadero Social—$9.25. Hand- 
made Deckle Finish 7% 10%4—$4.00, Add 


ten percent to your order to cover mailing. West 
of Pittsburgh 20% check or money order. Excess 
refunded. Ask for circular. Address, The Piper 
Shop Studios, 116 Main Street, Orange, New Jersey 


Unusual Gifts 


ART OBJECTS—A LARGE ASSORTMENT of 
distinctfve gifts. Write for leaflet. Dealers please 
apply for Catalogue. Rena Rosenthal, 520 Madi- 
son Avenue (near 53rd Street), New York City 
STUDIO ART SHOP—GREENWICH VILLAGE 
149 West 4th Street, New York City. Unusual gifts 
by individual craftsmen. Hand-wrought jewelty 
of distinction. Lamp shades from our own studios 
GENUINE MEXICAN DRAWNWORK, absolutely 
hand-made. A _ beautiful _ three ece la 
work doily set $1.00 prepaid. Address Mexican 
Drawnwork Imports, P.O. Box 1422, El Paso, Texas 


Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announ’ 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation I 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices. Del. ‘ 
Wedding Etiquette free. 3 S. 11 St., Richmond, V# 


100 Wedding Invitations or Announcements $9.60 
Paneled paper, double envelopes, correct in every so 
tail. Famous ‘‘Cameo Process’’ Raised lettesing. W' t 
for samples. Wallace Brown Inc., 225-5th Ave.. ®- 








JUNE, 1 















JUNE, 1927 





UNE—the month of roses and To be certain of correct style and ir- 

weddings—day weddings. Man’s reproachable tailoring, select yours 
garb must fit the occasion. “The from specialists in formal wear. Se- 
Cutaway’s the thing.” lect a Roberts-Wicks. 


ROBERTS-WICKS COMPANY, UTICA, N. Y. 


OBERTS-WICKS 


EVENING CLOTHES and FORMAL DAY WEAR 
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CALIFORNIA 
Hollywood 


Hollywood Plaza Hotel. Lus Angeles’ newest hotel. 
Refined com¥fort in the heart of America’s play- 
ground. Unexcelled service. Reasonable rates. Booklet. 


Pasadena 
Huntington Hotel and Bungalows. Open all the 


year. One of America’s finest resort hotels, over- 
looking the San Gabriel Valley. A Linnard Hotel. 


Santa Barbara 
El Encanto Hotel. Most delightful hotel in Cali- 
fornia. Overlooking ocean and mountains. Excellent 
cuisine. Rates on application. A. K. Bennett, Manager. 


COLORADO 


Brook Forest 
Brook Forest Inn. A Swiss Chalet in the Rocky 
Mountains. Altitude 8000 feet. Riding horses. Ad- 
dress, Edwin F. Welz. 


CONNECTICUT 


Greenwich 
The Maples. Where solid comfort and good food 
are featured. For permanent and transient guests. 
All sports. Open all year. Booklet. 
New London 
Light House Inn. Long Island Sound shore. Luxuri- 
ous estate. Golf, boat races, ocean fishing and bath- 
ing. Garage. Splendid roads. Historic region. 
Oswegatchie House and Cottages, Waterford, near 
New London. Select family resort. Salt water bath- 
ing. Tennis, golf, dancing. E. W. Manwaring, Prop. 
New. Milford 
Western View Farm. Berkshire foothills. Eleva- 
tion 1000 feet. Weekly rate $37.50. Booklet. 83 
miles from New York City. 24% hour train journey. 


Old Lyme 


Boxwood Manor a wholesome, beautiful inn, the 
delight of flower lovers. Modern comforts, delectable 
table. Bathing, sailing, golf. Over-night andall-season. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 
beyond Lafayette 


Cariton Hotel. 
A 


Located just 
Park, two squares from the White House. 


pleasant, quiet and convenient place to stay. 


The Mayflower. Unsurpassed location, midway 
between the White House and Dupont Circle. Most 
magnificent hostelry in the Nation's Capital. 


Wardman Park Hotel away from noise and con- 
gestion, convenient to down-town. Single rooms with 
bath $5.00; double rooms, bath $8.00. 


INDIANA 
Indianapolis 


Claypoo! Hotel at the crossroads of the Nation. 
Every comfort and refinement for traveler and tourist. 
Wonderful cuisine. Conveniently located. Fireproof. 


MAINE 
Bethel 





| to 


Bethel Inn—Noted for its individuality and per- | 


fect appointments. The rates are reasonable. Nine 


hole golf course on our own grounds. 
Gerard 
Spencer Lake Camps. The ideal vacation. In- 


dividual cabins. Meals in general dining room. Our 
own dairy, gardens, hennery. Excellent fishing. Booklet. 


Poland Spring 
Poland Spring House, Maine's Foremost Resort, 
open June 22 to Oct. Mansion House, Always open. 
Excellent 18-hole golf. 


Portland 
Lafayette Hotel. A delightful tourist hotel where 
friends meet friends enroute, and enjoy excellent 
service at fair rates. European Plan. 


Prout’s Neck 


Black Point Inn. New, with every convenience. 
In an exclusive cottage colony. Golf, sailing, ocean 
bathing. 

Winter Harbor 
Grindstone Inn. Across Frenchman's Bay froma 


Bar Harbor. Golf, Tennis, Swimming. Moving pic- 
tures and dancing at the hotel. F. K. Leach, Manager 


York Beach 


Ocean House. Leading hotel on State Road. 70 miles 
from Boston. Comfortable and homelike. Orchestra. 
Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Bathing, Good Roads. Booklet. 


York Harbor 
Marshall House, also The Emerson and Cottages. 
On Atlantic Highway. Superbly located on ocean 
and river. Golf, bathing, etc. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Amherst 
The Lord Jeffery. A real New England Inn, 


featuring extreme simplicity and absolute comfort. 
Open all year. L. G. Treadway, Manazing Director. 


Boston 

Charlesgate Hotel. One of Boston’s best hotels. In 
the residential section overlooking Charles River and 
Parkway. 5 minutes to shopping and theatre districts. 

Copley-Plaza Hotel. Boston's sinartest hotel, as- 
suring hospitality and comfort amidst luxurious 
and artistic surroundings. Excellent cuisine. 

The Lenox Hotel. In exclusive Back Bay, near 
theatres, smart shops and churches. Famous for its 
table and homelike atmosphere. L. C. Prior, Prop. 


MASSACHUSETTS (Cont.) 
Boston (Cont.) 

Hotel Somerset—Commonwea!th Ave. Superbly 
located; seven minutes from business, theatre and 
shopping centers. Rooms with bath $3 to $10 per day. 

Chatham 

Chatham Bars Inn—On an Ocean Bluff. A Modern 
Inn with 25 Cottages. Golf at ‘‘Eastward Ho’’, New 
England’s Famous Seaside Championship Links. 

Lenox 

Curtis Hotel. Heed the call to the Berkshires. 
Motor in a scenic wonderland. Golf. Riding. Roa 
Map. Booklet. H. J. Duffin, Mer. 

North Scituate Beach 

Cliff Hotel & Cottages. On the ocean front. Safe 
surf bathing. Sandy beach. Plenty of sea food. 
Golf. Post office Minot, Mass. 

Pigeon Cove 

Hotel Edward. Colonial Hotel in scene of ocean 
beauty. Luxury in equipment and service. Fine 
cuisine. Golf. Booklet. 

Stockbridge 

Red Lion Inn. A charming Inn in the Berkshires, 
Ideal for a motor stop or extended visit. Golf, | 
tennis, riding, bathing. 

Swampscott 

New Ocean House. Location endowed with beau- 
tiful natural scenery. Seven good golf clubs within 
radius of few miles. Sea Bathing. Unexcelled cuisine. 

Williamstown 


The Greylock Hotel. Offering the ultimate in serv- | 
ice, comfort and courtesy with an atmosphere of old 
time New England hospitality. American plan. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis | 
The Curtis Hotel. Easily accessible to Minnesota's 


heautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private 
bath. Write for descriptive folder. | 


MISSOURI | 
Kansas City 


Hotel Bellerive a beautiful hotel for transient and 
permanent guests. . $3.50 upward. Kitchenette 
Apts. Exceptional service and restaurant. Garage. Bklt. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Hanover 


The Hanover Inn, at Dartmouth College—100 
rooms, 60 baths, elevator. All modern conveniences. 
New fire-proof addition. 18 hole golf course. 


Lake Sunapee 
Soo-Nipi Park Lodge and Cottages—A nice golf 
course in our own park. Always good fishing and 
every water sport. No hay fever. Booklet. 
Portsmouth 
The Wentworth, by the sea. The de luxe resort 
hotel of the North Atlantic coast. Season June 23 
September 7. Arthur E. Richardson, Manager. 


Rye Beach 
The Farragut-Stoneleigh Maner—Two finely ap- 
pointed hotels on New Hampshire’s picturesque sea 
coast. A combination of seashore and country. Golf, etc. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE (Cont.) 
Whitefield 
Mountain View House. For three generations tie 


summer home of families of culture and refinement. 
Every outdoor sport. Attractive modern appointments. 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 
_ Hotel Fredonia. A homelike European plan hotel. 
Not extravagant but comfortable in a most friendly 
way. Tennessee Avenue just off the boardwalk. 
Spring Lake Beach 


_The Essex and Sussex—A Resort hotel of dis- 
tinctive superiority. Directly on_the ocean. Golf, 
Bathing, Tennis, Riding. C. S. Krom, Manager. 


NEW MEXICO 


Santa Fe 


Hacienda De Los Cerres. An all-year Ranch Re- 
sort at the mouth of Santa Fe Canyon. Tennis, 
Horseback Riding, Fishing and Hunting. 


NEW YORK 
Bellport, L. I. 


Wyandotte Hotel. Overlooking Great South Bay. 
Thirty years t has dations and 
cuisine satisfactory to a particular public. Sports. 


Buffalo 


Hotel Lenox appeals to particular people. Fire- 
proof, superior accommodations, famous for good 
food. Quiet, convenient. Write for rates, booklet. 


Lake George (Bolton Landing) 
Sagamore Club Hotel. Located on Lake George’s 





| Most picturesque island. Connected with mainland 
by bridge. Golf and all other sports. Booklet. 


New York City 


Hotel Brevoort, 5th Avenue at 8th Street, and 
Hotel Lafayette, University Place at 9th St. New 
York’s two French Hotels and Restaurants. 

Hotel Chatham enjoys the patronage of the most 
exclusive people who prefer to have their surround- 
ings in quiet taste. Vanderbilt Avenue and 48th St. 

Hotel La Salle, Thirty East 60th Street. A dig- 
nified quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located. 

Mayfair House, 610 Park Avenue. A new apart- 
ment hotel. Furnished or unfurnished. Most desirable 
location, catering to a most exclusive clientele, 

Plaza a foremost place among the beauties 
and traditions of New Yor The center of social 
life of the city and background of national events. 

Schuyler Hotel, 57 W. 45th St. Heart of theatre 
and shopping district. Single $3 to $4. Suites two to 
four people $6 to $12. Special rates during Summer. 

The Sherry Netherland, 763 Fifth Avenue, at 
59th Street. A tower of residence-apartments with 
Sherry service. Ready for occupancy October first. 

Town House Hotel. Central Park West at 67th St. 
Situated in a quiet residential section, readily ac- 
cessible to the theatres and shops. 


Orient, L. I. 


Orient Point Inn. Incomparable location. Extreme 
end North Shore. Quiet, refined, homelike, delicious 
seafood. Water sports,tennis. Road Map. References. 





yourself wouldn’t like. 


our Information Service. 





Fed up? Played out? 


UN down? Fed up? Played out? All in? You 
need a change of scene—pack a trunk—or two 
suitcases and a hatbox—but first . . . pack your 
mind with information from all our ads—the cute 
little ones as well as the big ones. They tell you the 
best places to go to get away from your boredom. 


Grand places with the social frosting a mile thick. 
Informal places where you can rest and rediscover 
your soul. Thrilling places where you can fall off 
a mountain in truly distinguished company. All 
sorts of places—except the sort that people like 


If you don’t know what to pack in the suitcases so 
you'll be the kind of smart that suits the place—ask 


and quick typewriters is yours to command. . 


A battery of keen minds 








| 





NEW YORK (Cont.) 
Schroon Lake 


Brown Swan Club. Unique Adirondack Resor, 
Ideal outing May to Nov. Golf and all recreations 
Cottages. Booklet. 


Southampton, L. I. 


Casa de Miranda Inn. An attractive home-like 
establishment where comfort and good food ar 
featured. Private garage. All out-door sports, 


Watkins Glen 
Jefferson Hotel. An historic hotel with every cop. 
fort amid unrivalled scenic beauty. Cuisine, that will 
make the stay memorable. Capital fishing, 
OHIO 
Columbus 
The Neil House. Now the leading hotel, opposite 
the State Capitol, offers unexcelled facilities t 
the traveling public. Rooms $2.50 and up. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 
Adelphia Hotel. Nearest everything. Roof Garden, 


Caters to families. Children half price in a} 
restaurants. Every room with bath $4 to $5 a person, 
TEXAS 
El Paso 


Hotel Orndorff. A castle of old Spin. The House 
of the Blue Windows. On the Plaza at El Pas, 
Texas. Garage. 

Hotel Paso del Norte. 


El Paso’s finest. Western 


hospitality. Golfing 365 days every year. Five 
minutes from historic, enchanting Juarez, Merico, 
VERMONT 
Woodstock 
Woodstock Inn. Open all the year. 18 hole Goif 
Course. Delightful touring. Arthur B. Wilder, 
Manager. 
VIRGINIA 


Hot Springs 
The Homestead. Stateliness in its simple Southem 
lines. Charm in its setting. Gaily social eve 
nings. Golf, riding, casino, the ‘‘cure.’’ 
CANADA 
Banff, Alberta 


Banff Springs Hotel. Opens for season May 15. 
Golf, tennis, boating, swimming, sulphur baths 
available. Plan your itinerary for a long stay. 


Quebec, Quebec 
The Chateau Frontenac. A modern resort hotel offer- 
ing every facility for enjoyment of a delightful vaca- 
tion amidst beautiful surroundings. Booklet on request. 


St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, New Brunswick 


Hotel Algonquin. A metropolitan hotel with every 
civilized luxury of decoration, service and appoint- 
ments, The season starts June 25. 


CUBA 

Havana 
Hotel Lincoln. Adjoining ocean drive. Spanish 
hospitality. 200 rooms with private bath. Individu- 


ally decorated. Spanish, American and French chefs. 


HAWAII 
Honolulu 


Royal Hawaiian Hotel. Opened early in_ 192. 


| American plan. Ideally located upon Waikiki Beach. 





18-hole golf links. ‘Tennis courts. Land and water polo. 
ITALY 
Cernobbio 
Villa D’Este. 18 hole golf course, tennis, lake 
bathing, from March to November. Dombre- 
Manager. 
Lido-Venice 
Excelsior Palace. One of Europe’s smartest resort 


hotels. Private beach, own theatre, tennis, park. 
A delightful vacation playground. 

Grand Hotel Des Bains. Esteemed for its luxury, 
beauty and distinctive homeiike atmosphere. Private 
beach. Park. 


Stresa 


Grand Hotel et Des tes Borromees. De Luxe. 4 
residence of distinction overlooking Lake Maggiore 
and Borromean Islands. Golf, tennis, horse-shows. 


Rome 
Hotel Bristol. World renowned. Quiet. Situated 
in charming surroundings. Every modern luxury 





and convenience. Famous cuisine. 
Venice 

Hotel Royal Danieli. The world-renowned hostelry 
close to the Ducal Palace. Affords excellent view 
lagoons and Grand Canal. 

Grand Hotel. De Luxe. Situated on the Grad 
Canal. Caters only to the best patronage. Inte 
national society rendezvous. 


SWITZERLAND 
St. Moritz-Dorf 
Palace Hotel. Most comfortable residential hotel 


in Alps. Sunny view towards lake and mountain 
For particulars apply: Hans Badrutt. 
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In all the world there is no trip to compare with the enthralling voyage that encircles the globe 








Raymond-Whitcomb 
| Round the World Cruise 


Sailing, January 18, 1928 ~~ Rates, $2000 and upward 
On the new Cunard Liner “Samaria” — 20,000 tons register 


In four short months it will take you with unequalled ease and comfort 
to the strange, magic lands of your dreams = Egypt, with its pyramids and 
sphinxes and ruins of proud cities India, with its memories of Mogul 
splendor, its shrines and holy men and pilgrims Ceylon, the garden 
island, with luxuriant foliage and bright flowers of the tropics Sumatra, 
where palm-thatched Malay villages are buried in deep jungles Java, 
chief of the East Indies Siam, the fantastic Land of White Elephant 
(rarely visitéd by travelers) American Philippines and British Hong Kong 
ancient China, inscrutable, changeless, and superlatively picturesque 
Korea, still the placid Hermit Kingdom = Japan, with its wondrous tem- 
ples and unforgettable charm ™ Honolulu and Hilo (where one visits 
the volcano Kilauea) = the great California cities Panama and Havana. 



































For its comprehensive list of significant places, its thoroughness of sight-seeing 
and its shortness in time, this notable Raymond-Whitcomb Round the World 
Cruise is quite unequalled ~» Send for the booklet, ‘‘Round the World Cruise.” 





Raymond -Whitcomb 
Round Africa Cruise 


Tug first cruise devoted exclusively to Africa and visiting all sections 
of that great continent the West Coast, with its primitive native 
life South Africa, including the Transvaal, the Veldt, Victoria Falls, 
the Diamond Mines, and the Gold Country around Johannesburg 
Madagascar and Zanzibar East Africa, with its vast Big Game Pre- 
serves Mombasa and Nairobi Egypt. Optional ttips will go to 
Lake Victoria Nyanza in Central Africa, the Mountains of the Moon, the 
Upper Nile country, Khartoum and Omdurman, and the Egyptian Sudan. 
Sailing, January 14, 1928, on the S. S. “‘ Laconia ” 
Rates, $1250 and upward 


North Cape Cruise, June 28, 1927 
Mediterranean Cruise, January 21, 1928 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


Executive Offices: 13 Park Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 





New York Philadelphia _ Chicago 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Don’t miss it! 


ERE’S the vacation that 

offers the most fun— 
with the least preparation. 
Just take yourself...and as 
little luggage as possible. For 
you don't “dress up” at the 
Bungalow Camps in the 
Canadian Rockies! Some ser- 
viceable clothes for hiking 
and riding over the trails... 
a few things for informal 
dress at camp dances... and 
you are all set. 
And what a life it is! Jolly 
crowds ...an appetite that’s 
as big as the food is good... 
snug little bungalows to live 
in... breath-taking vistas of 
snow encrusted peaks...and 
the gorgeous color of sun- 
bathed glaciers, waterfalls 
and lakes. 



















It’s a vacation that makes 
you feel like a million dol- 
lars...and costs sovery little. 
That is as good as a year’s 
rest... even if you stay but a 
few days or weeks. Pick one 
or all of the eight Bungalow 
Camps. 

Write for booklet... 

mention B. C. 2 


HOTEL DEPARTMENT 
Windsor Station, Montreal 
or, apply local Canadian 
Pacific Offices 


SL 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 














The ship in the sky 
...and how! 


OME aboard for an evening’s cruise, 
high above the twinkling lights and 
silver shadows of the moonlit harbor. The 
breezes are cool and refreshing on deck and 

the melodies of Jack Albin’s orchestra again 
softly seductive. From the galley come 
dishes to tempt the taste of every man-Jack. 

Dancing from 6 P. M. to closing 


OPENS MAY 26TH FORITS 12TH SEASON 


Marine Roof of the Hotel Bossert 
BROOKLYN HEIGHTS 
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Enjoy This 
~« Summer 


3 wi 7 


&; AtThis Famous Hotel in Hollywood. 


- a By na to Hollywood this Summer. Make this 
: famous spot your headquarters for a unique 
vacation. 






















3 Stay at the new Hollywood-Plaza Hotel, in 

the heart of Hollywood—25 minutes to the busi- 
ness district of Los Angeles and 25 minutes to 
the beaches. No rain to spoil your fun here. 
. ‘ The sun shines every day and ocean breezes keep» 
you cool. Sleep under blankets every night. — This beautiful hotel is completely sur- 
rounded by things to do and see—in Hollywood and Los Angeles. We promise you 
the best vacation you’ve ever had! 

Send post card today for booklet describing possibilities of a Southern California vaca- 
tion with headquarters in Hollywood. Attractive summer rates, etc. 


Hollywood-Plaza Hotel, "aie" 
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Summit Lake 
Mount Evans 
Denver Mountain 


Parks 












ENVER is the gateway to 12 national parks and 32 national 
monuments. All railroads offer low summer rates. Write us 

for complete information and illustrated booklet. 
OENVER TOURIST BUREAU of the Chamber of Commerce, 575 17th St., Denver, Colo. 
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R 
Convenient to 
Everything ~ 


YET outside the mael- 
strom of novelty and 
noise, Mayfair House 


offers the logical quar- 















ters for people accus- 

tomed to sophisticated 

standards of living. 
Over-night — Or longer! 


Mloutoir “House 


610 Park Ave., at 65th St., NewYork 


Edward H. Crandall 
President 


_S 6 2942 GF? 





Clark’s Famous Cruise; 

By Cunarp-ANCHOoR new oil burners: 

rates include hotels, guides, drives, fees 
125 days $1250 to $3000 
ROUND THE WORLD 


ss “Caledonia” sailing Jan. 16 


8th cruise, includes Havana, the Canal, Los 
Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 19 days Japan ani 
China, Manila, Java, Burma, option 17 days 
India, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Italy, 
Riviera, Havre. Europe stop-over. 
Norway—Mediterranean Cruise 
July 2; 52 days, $600 to $1300. 
24th Mediterranean Cruise 
Jan. 25; 65 days, $600 to $1700. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N.Y. 


ENJOY- this Summe 
AA RANCH 


InWyoming-In the Rockie 
Unique among ranches: Unsur 
passed location; private cabins; baths; 
electricity; exceptional food; unex: 
celled riding; best trout fishing; 
hunting ; swimming. Joy of the great 
outdoors at its best. Guests limited 
to 30. Christian. References required. 
Season June 15 to Oct. 1. 

For illustrated booklet, address: 


ANDREW ANDERSON 
A Bar A Ranch, Encampment, Wyoming 


Osweégatchie 


House COTTAGES — 
WATERFORD, CONN. 


Near New London 











Select Family Resort 


Combining Seashore and Country 





Sea Water Bathing, Tennis, Golf and 
Dancing. Send for booklet 


E. W. MANnwarinc, Prop. 


Hotel La Salle 


30 East 60th Street, New York 


A dignified quiet place of residence for jt- 
manent and transient guests. Centrally located. 


Attractive Summer rates are in effect 
from June 1st to Sept. 15th. 


CHartesLaAPretteE Manager 


Hotel Aspinwall 


LENOX, MASS. 
In the beautiful Berkshires 


























OPEN JUNE 18th 
Appealing to a refined clientele 
Golf, Tennis, Riding, Dancing. 

May we send interesting booklet! 
Winter Resort: Princess Hotel, Bermuda 
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For a certain few 
New York families 


Ox October first next, certain New 
York families will acquire the address: 
763 Fifth Avenue, at 59th Street. They 
will live in residence-apartments, pro- 
portioned to private-house luxury and 
furnished with their own treasures. 
Some will live high ina soaring tower, 
far above the welter of the streets, 
commanding this whole metropolitan 
empire—north, east, south and west 
.. Sherry domestics will care for 
their apartments. Sherry food will be 
served in their dining-rooms. Sherry 
butlers will become their butlers, 
Sherry valets and ladies’-maids their 
personal attendants . .. What an ideal 




























































































A enrchis 


scheme of things! One is free to stay 
or flit—Europe, Palm Beach, Long 
Island. Yet one’s perfect household 
goes on forever . . . There are eco- 
nomic advantages, too. No permanent 
staff to maintain. No service-quarter 
rent to pay. Seven rooms supplant 
twice the number . . . The Sherry- 
Netherland is a tower of residence- 
apartments with Sherry service. It is 
more than a place to live; it is a way 
of living. Occupancy, October first. 
For rates and information, apply to 
the renting office. Sherry-Netherland 
Corporation, William C. Warren, rent- 
ing manager; telephone, Regent 7272. 


C7ke SHERRY - NETHERIAN D 


FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET 


New York 
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iets ‘ net The PLAZA, New York 


Fred Sterry John D. Owen 
President Manager 


























The COPLEY-PLAZA 


Arthur L. Race 
Managing Director 


. The SAVOY-PLAZA 


H yA. R 
“Manager New York Boston 














Opens oa {927 


Hotels of Disasinn 


Unrivalled as to location. Distin- 
guished throughout the World for 
their appointments and service. 


















ic breezy and cool 


up 2400 feet at 
Virginia Hot Springs 


The HOMESTEAD 


Christian S.Andersen, Resident Mgr. 


je lols Springs Virginia 


Special summer rates on request 





@ 








FRANK'S CRUISE DE LUXE 
6*Annual (TER AN Jan.25,1928 
MEP Near East F tAN 


EGYPT.= Hoty, LAND... 


and’ practically: Every Port’ of . 
Historic and Romantic Int 






















Again the Famous 
Trans-Atlantic Liner 


‘“SCYTHIA” 


exclusively chartered for our 
guests, limit 390; especially adapted 
for cruising: spacious decks, two 
elevators, unusually large and well 
ventilated cabins—all with hot and 
cold running water—suites, pri- 
vate baths; finest Cunard service 
and cuisine. 


Rates, reasonable for luxurious service, include attractive 
trips at every port, best hotels, automobiles, special trains, 
guides, etc. 

Free stop-over in Europe, including return by S. S. 
“Berengaria”, ““Aquitania”, “Mauretania” or any 
Cunard steamer. Full information on request. 


depend FRANK TOURIST CO. 


Securing All (Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Reservations in Philadelphia—1529 Locust St. Boston—33 Devonshire St. 
Advance. San Francisco—582 Market St. Los Angeles—756 So. Broadway 
Send for Book E. 


Travel Service 
throughout 


Europe 


Independent or 














SCHOOL COUNSEL 


ELECTING a school for your children is by no means easy. 
S A thousand doubts arise before you can solve the impor- 
tant question: which is the right school? 

The schools listed on these pages are here because they 
reflect, in their school ideals, the same standards of taste and 
discrimination that are the editorial properties of the maga- 
zine. Among them are the country’s finest institutions. In 
writing them, you will receive special attention if you identify 
yourself as a reader of this magazine. 

But if you need advice on some individual problem, we are 
at your service. Tell us your desires, and we will respond 
with information about a school that fits your needs. Address 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Vogue Vanity Fair House § Garden 
1932 Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd, New York City 








e MONTAUK MANOR __ 











MONTAUK, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
The Miami Beach of the North 
Open June to November—American and European Plan 
A CARL G. FISHER DEVELOPMENT 
ry atmosphere of true refinement. 200 rooms with private baths. Fire- 
proof construction. With its hills and valleys, lakes and woods, the 
Ocean and Sound, Montauk offers unsurpassed facilities for the enjoy- 
ment of every out-door sport, or a panacea for those in quest of relaxation. 
‘The Same Dependable Hospitality” 


WINTER RESORT—THE LINCOLN HOTEL, MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
BERNHARD LUNDBERG, Manager 


Illustrated Booklet on request 
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Intertor of the New Series 36 French Landau 








rN tRODUGiIEN &G 
TH&- VOGUE: OF: GOLD-PLATE ‘AND: RICH -FABRIC 







Tuts tells of a new and more won- 
derful Pierce-Arrow —the Serzes 36 


Dual Valve Six. It invites you to view 


the new Series 36 enclosed bodies if 
you would see interior designing and 


luxuriousness as never before expresse d. 
For in these interiors, garbed in hand- 
tailored fabric of exquisite texture, 


Pierce-Arrow artisans have indeed 


LIMOUSINE 


elbase in fifteen 





i cars $5875 





IN ANY 


achieved the ultimate in beauty and 
good taste. Lighting fixtures, door 
handles, window controls and other 
fittings are of special design, heavily 
plated with dull-finished gold. The 





DESIRED 
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A 
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seats are restful lounges. Even the vanity 
and smoking cases, delicately chased 
and richly inlaid, are gems of original- 
ity and handicraft. There is no limita 
tionas to body color—virtually none as 
to upholstery. And the lowest price: 
ever quoted on dual-valve six Pierce- 
Arrow cars prevail. The Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 





noted are at Buffalo with 







n of the government 
rce-Arrow four-wheel 
brakes and Hi lle Shock Ab- 






rd equipment 
xoth chassis. B. K. Vactum 
Brake unit standard on Series 35 


Write for catalog 























To say “DRAMATIC” see Banff! 





IDING over Indian trails, before the 
railway came, Sir William Van Horne 
“of 


. - . } — 
studied the wiid, up-ended landscape of the 
i i 
. } ed Ie 1-5 J sry ats rire 
Canacian | aciiic Rockies. Himselt a Painter, 
I 


resident of the Canadian Pacitic knew 





a view when he saw one. On a certain 
mountain shelf, he stopped. 
Pi 

** LT ae, r he che rn ric 

Here Hic Sdiu, is the most cramatic 

view in the world. Here, we will put a 
} } } . 1 

great hotel.”’ And today, there's a little 
- , 
} 


. — 2 _ 1 = se! os io 
Wriggie in the rallwav where It turns aside 





} 
‘ 
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for Sir William's view and the wide-spreadin 





of i 
at that view. To left and right, tower 
7 } ee ¥ — 
cwo-mile peaks, snow-capped forever. 
I i 


Th natecsnae bux Per her init or e 
Thundering between them 1n its gorge, goes 


Out 


Lenssah eh - - pee Se FF 31] 
through the gap, spread tumbled foothills, 


lue-green torrent of the Bow. 





] } } } | ee, 
ark WIth pine. Square across the valley s 
end, rises the huge range of the Fairholmes, 


} wer |} cise r nda the e 
the river poling around the end. 
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Gramatic Means, 


of Banff Springs Hotel is bright with sports 


frocks, and musical with laug 
a Pee en ‘ ; " 
are rearranged over tinkling tea-cups. At 


My Aa ; 
t, the lile of the orchestra puts imps in 
your feet. Think of ‘tween-dances on the 


“2 ] - 
sromenade, With a tremendous moon frost- 


-— 


g the top of Inglismaldie with silver. 

In addition to its famous social life, Banff 
is the paradise of sportsmen. Think of golf, 
in the shadow of those mighty hills. Or 


tennis, to the accompaniment of the distant 


For the hardy, there is mountain 
climbing, with Swiss guides. On lazy days, 
notor along the marvelous Banff 


Windermere highway. . 


one Can 
.or to Lake Louise 

or motor-boat on blue Minnewanka’s 
glacier-fed waters. ..or take the three-day 
circle motor trip. 

Banff is also the outfitting point for the 
mountain trails. You can jog off for the 
afternoon on a wise trail-horse that takes 
The Annual 


this vear the riders 


care of you like a mother. 
Trail Ride gathers here 
ride to Mr. Assiniboine, 11,860 ft., and 
hold the Pow-Wow on Simpson Pass. 

Open May 15. 450 Boating, 
swimming, sulphur baths. . . rennis, golf... 


will 
rooms. 


motoring, trail-riding, mountaineering, ln- 
dian celebrations and the most tremendous 
view on the continent. Plan your itinerary 
for a long stay—so much to sce, so much to 
do. Interested service from your own agent 
or any Canadian Pacific agent listed below, 
or write Banff Springs Hotel, Banff, Canada. 


ver: 1231 Wash- 
ist St. at Lith 
15th St. NWe 
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Goku Temple, Japan, 


$1250 and up 


Round the 
World 


to 22 most interesting ports 





The wide world calls you. Realize your 
travel dream and go adventuring. 


Visit Yokohama, Kobe,Shanghai,Hong 
Kong, Manila, Singapore, Penang, Col- 
ombo,Suez,PortSaid, Alexandria, Naples, 
Genoa, Marseilles, Boston, New York, 
Havana, Cristobal, Balboa, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. See Honolulu, too, if 
you choose. 





The most fascinating cities ofthe Orient 





and Occident— in 14 countries—rich in I 
interest; historic, filled with the romantic : , 
appeal of the unfamiliar. N medieval times an Oshkosh Ward- 
Delightful days at sea on a magnificent . 
President Liner. Supreme in comfort, robe Trunk was not such a necessity as 
broad of beam and steady, with spacious ia , 
decks for rest or play. Luxurious state- It 1S today. It was rather an Casy job for 
4i0- rooms furnished with beds. Many with ’ 
ry, private bath in connection. A cuisine the Well Dressed Kni ght to keep the 
nf that is famous the world over. : 
tise Plan now to make this finest of trips. press in a suit of armot. 
““* | At any port you may stopover for two weeks or longer. 
ie Se : : 
“Y 1 | Or you may circuit the globe on one liner—110 glori- —_ 
| ous days—with several hours at each port for sightseeing. An attractive descriptive booklet, “Your Home Away From Home,” 
the Every week there is a Dollar Liner sailing from Los An- will be sent you on request to 458 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
en geles and San Francisco for the Orient [via Honolulu] 
ie and Round the World; every two weeks from Seattle for THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY 
ra the Orient via the American Mail Line direct to Japan. | Osbhesb, Wisconsin, and New York Giy 


Fortnightly sailings from Boston and New York via Ha- 
vana, Panama and California. 


ag, Fortnightly sailings from Naples, Genoa and Marseilles for 
is Boston and New York. 
In- Fares for first cabin accommodations range from $1250 to 
$3500 per capita for the complete world circuit. This means you | 
can go Round the World for as little as $11.37 per day, about 
what it costs you to live at home. So plan your trip. 
to | 
nt For complete information communicate with any ticket or tourist agent or R N 
W, ~ * 
: | Dollar Steamship Line 
- = * 
_| American Mail Line 








he 32Broadway. . ... . New York Dime Bank Building, . . . . Detroit 

7 604 Fifth Ave.and 25 B’dway, New York 110S. Dearborn Street _. Chicago, Ill. 
1018 Bessemer Bldg. . Pittsburgh, Pa. 101 Bourse Bldg. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
177 State Street . . Boston, Mass. 514 W. Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. | 








RobertDollarBldg., San Francisco, Calif. 1519 Railroad Ave. So., Seattle, Wash. } 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE GIFT 


yy the gift, however simple, goes the thought of the 
giver—the spirit of the gift! 

Whitman’s Chocolates in their time bear messages of infinite 
meanings. Social conventions permit them when costlier 


gifts are barred. They, “speak a various language.” 


In our latest achievement we have enclosed a rich and rare 
assortment of milk chocolates in a package of quiet beauty 
with the pastoral name of Bonnybrook. 

A golden box, with designs by Franklin Booth, suggesting 
the excellence of the chocolates. 

Whatever your message or spirit of your gift it will be car- 
ried with grace and dignity by 


b) 


BONNYBROOK MILK CHOCOLATES 
Assorted Nuts » Fruits , Creams » Caramels 
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A Battle of the Sexes 


A History in Which a Domestic Difference Proves to Be Something of a Moral Lesson 


sat before her dressing table and 

they hated each other. The room was 
quiet, urbanely lighted by twisted lamps 
of carved ivory and jade; the light flowed 
in tranquil whispers, but through the mel- 
lowness, the quiet, the man’s hatred for the 
woman twisted like a slow dagger as did 
the woman’s hatred for the man. 

The tension became unbearable. He 
stood beside her a moment longer, then 
with a low cry he sprang toward her. She 
recoiled, her eyes smoldering with a dull 
flame. When the police arrived, a half-hour 
later, the room was still quiet, the tulips 
still dreamed; only it was as if an angry 
wind had passed over the man and the 
woman, ruffling their hair to frenzy, knot- 
ting their hands into futile fists, whipping 
their faces to a white passion. There was 
blood, too, thin, hateful threads of blood, 
and on the ancient pastel rug lay frag- 
ments of Venetian glass, a tuft of hair, 
torn shreds of paper and a wisp of chiffon. 

They were led away, hating each 
BINED 3-1 -c1c6 

After the fines for disorderly conduct 
had been paid, each started suit for 
divorce on the grounds of assault with 
murderous intent. The tabloids, stirred to 
new life by the affair, daily printed com- 
posite pictures showing the man and his 
wife with friends, with hatchets, with auto- 
matic pistols, and With the Kiddies; one, 
more enterprising than the rest, published, 
before the trial, a series of articles by a 
prominent society matron entitled “Heart- 
aches of the Haut Monde’; scareheads 
romped in jaundiced disarray across the 
yellow sheets, and even upon the front 
page of the more conservative dailies an 
occasional headline lifted a shocked brow. 


T's man stood beside his wife, who 


ND why had they done it? Husband and 

wife maintained an echoing silence, 
each holding his reason, some thought, as 
a trump card which should win incontest- 
ably at the trial. 

“They were such a charming couple,” 
said one of their grieving friends in an 
exclusive interview to the press, “always 
absolutely correct, amusing, smart. It 
seemed that nothing could ever disturb 
the harmony between two souls so perfect- 
ly mated, so thoroughly in tune with each 
other and with everything that was going 
on. It is all very sad, and something per- 
fectly dreadful must have happened. But 


then, you know, they were very 
modern...... 7 
Ah! Modern . . . . The newspapers dug 


polished fingernails into that. What could 
one expect from people who had books by 


a 


Firbank, Aldous Huxley and Molnar in 
the house, to say nothing of paintings exe- 
cuted by Pisarro and Marie Laurencin? 
Many agreed with this wholesome the- 
ory; but then, there are always many who 
do. 

Others sought to delve into the past, to 
find some atavistic reason for this sudden 
outbreak of savagery in two people so ex- 
quisite, so précieux. But these two had 





DRAWING BY FISH 


A MARITAL BATTLE 


The man’s hatred of the woman twisted 
like a slow dagger, as did the woman’s 
hatred for the man. He stood beside her a 
moment longer, and then with a low cry, 
sprang toward her. Presently, there was blood 


sprung, perfect as flowers, out of the welter 
of the world which surrounded them, re- 
taining no shred of their past which might 
explain the tragedy. 

“They were just so obviously well-bred,” 
said Major Peabody-Peabody, “that it never 
occurred to anyone to question their right 
in the circles in which they moved. Why, 
they could talk about horses as though 
they’d been raised in Kentucky.” 

“And about Currier prints,” chimed in 
elderly Mr. Atwater, who always had an 
afterthought of his own, “as though they 
had been brought up in Prints Alberts.” 

But Mr. Atwater’s quip passed unno- 
ticed, for nobody had time for anything 
except the whispers, the theories, the gentle 
innuendoes which so inevitably are brought 
to birth by a scandal in high society. Like 
a long, slimy ribbon of confetti, the gos- 
sip slid in and out, pattered like rain over 
bridge-tables, hissed like dying flames at 
teas, strutted and mocked and gibbered 
at weddings and balls. New quarrels 
started between husbands and wives whose 
theories disagreed; old friends passed each 
other in the street in an angry silence; 
fathers disinherited sons, young men jilted 


fiancées, duchesses drank iodine, and all, 
all was traced to the same unsavoury 
source. Terribly, inevitably, the thing gath- 
ered momentum, spun itself into a huge 
and horrid fabric entangling the whole 
world of fashion, suspending men and 
women like automatons in a permanent 
gesture of dismay. 

Then, on the eve of a verdict, the mat- 
ter was settled as suddenly and strangely 
as it had begun. There was «a quiet 
reconciliation, and husband and_ wife 
went home to take up the idyllic life which 
had been so nastily interrupted. Nothing was 
known, except that the two had been in a 
private conference with the presiding judge, 
and had come out afterwards to pose smil- 
ingly for the photographers of the press. 


ERE was a new mystery. Eyebrows 
that one would have said could go 
no higher now disappeared entirely into 
astonished hair; a kind of resentment grew 
among the people who so recently had 
dithered in excitement upon the threshold 
of this tragedy, for they felt themselves 
cheated of their climax, and who shall say 
that they were wrong? But their resent- 
ment did them no good, for where former- 
ly there had been strife a sweet tranquillity 
now dwelt. The affair was over. You might 
have heard a pin drop. 

And probably the very abrupt solution of 
the thing might never have been explained 
had not elderly Mr. Atwater gone to a 
masquerade party and there met the judge 
who had presided at the divorce trial. The 
judge was costumed to represent the Spirit 
of Guard Mount, and being slightly in 
wine, was confidential. 

“By the way,” said Mr. Atwater, “what 
was the reason for that sudden reconcil- 
iation?” Mr. Atwater was dressed as Hop 
O’ My Thumb, and his air of earnestness 
sat ill upon him. 

“My dear fellow,” said the judge in as- 
tonishment, “don’t you know?” 

“T do not,” said Mr. Atwater. 

“He doesn’t know,” the judge confided 
sadly to a bit of pdté de foie gras which 
he held lightly in his left hand. “My dear 
fellow, you mean that you don’t know?” 

“T,” said Mr. Atwater, “mean exactly 
that.” He was getting a little tired of all 
this. 

“You mean exactly that you don’t—” 
Recovering, the judge looked around for 
his empty glass. “Why,” he explained, wav- 
ing it hopefully, “I simply suggested the 
obvious solution, my dear fellow; that, 
instead of one, they subscribe for two copies 
of the magazine called VANITY FAIR.” 

—Cnartes E. Noyes 
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Mil Gwe Nest Ruow Atioat Clitua 


An Analysis of the Chinese Revolution and of the Prospects for a Stable Government 


DITOR’S NOTE:—Nothing in the newspaper 

headlines has been so clouded by misrepresen- 
tation, offstage alarums and false publicity as the 
events in China. Was a world cataclysm or a trivial 
family squabble occurring on the other side of the 
globe? The American reading public did not know. 
It had been told that armies were in the field, that 
something was happening, but the dimensional sig- 
nificance, the racial background behind the fragmen- 
tary and corrupted reporting of events, had been 
withheld. The author of this article, Mr. Thomas T. 
Read, knows China and the Chinese sympathetically 
and his article marks one of those rare occasions 
when a true perspective, neither contracted nor ex- 
aggerated, is brought to bear on an event during the 
event. Mr. Read was, until 1910, Professor of Metal- 
lurgy at Pei Yang University, Tientsin, China, and he 
has resided for some time in the Orient. He is a 
member of the American Asiatic Association and 
has written a notable book, Mineral Products and 
Resources of the Chinese Empire as well as many 
articles on Chinese economic and political matters. 


happening in China?” Whoso aspires 

to answer it meets his first difficulty 
with the realization that he is expected to say 
everything’ of importance in fifty words. I 
must discourage at once those who require 
of me a tabloid summary. It is impossible to 
summarize, explain, or dismiss, in fifty or even 
five hundred words, the present “Chinese 
situation”. 

Much of the difficulty of the question lies 
in its vagueness. Presumably what the ques- 
tioner wants to know are the prospects for 
the speedy establishment of a sound and 
stable government. This can be answered, 
briefly enough, by saying that the prospects 
are poor, since they hinge on the arising of a 
leader who can sway all the people as Mus- 
solini sways the people of Italy. Both the 
peculiar character of the Chinese people and 
the calibre of the available leadership make 
such a contingency highly improbable. 

If either one of two political phenomena 
were possible in China, we might expect a 
stable government within a predictable period 
of time. The first is an informed citizenry, 
able and willing to accept leadership. The 
second is a people sufficiently susceptible to 
emotional appeals to be led and ruled by 
slogans. 

An instance of the first is the present faith 
of the American people in Calvin Coolidge, 
and their belief that, no matter how absurdly 
Congress behaves, he will somehow manage 
things capably and well. In a literate people 
such leadership is possible; every one reads 
the newspapers, sees the picture supplements 


T": question of the moment is “What is 


By THOMAS T. READ 


and film news-reels, and listens to radio 
speeches. Thus the average American feels 
that he knows Calvin Coolidge, and we have 
that consent of the governed which is the 
basis of democratic government. Practice in 
accepting leadership has made us so adept at 
it that its functioning is truly remarkable. 

In the absence of conditions such as these, 
we have the second phenomenon in which con- 
sent is obtained by means of an emotional 
appeal, which usually is little more profound 
than a good battle-cry. “Carthago delenda 
est” is the earliest that comes to mind and 
“Make the world safe for democracy” the 
latest, but they are all alike in that they catch 
the popular imagination, and are usually as 
impossible of precise definition. In practice 
the logic behind the slogan is unimportant, 
if the projects of the leaders are sound and 
the slogan will prevail on the people as a 
whole to give the leaders complete and con- 
stant support. 


S for the present feasibility of the first 

situation, not one of the conditions 
that enable the American people to think 
more or less as a unit, exists now or ever 
has existed, in China. There is no radio (it 
is against the law to have a radio set), native 
news-reels are non-existent, and outside the 
large cities and for the bulk of the people the 
motion pictures are not even a myth. The same 
thing may be said of the daily newspaper: 
four-fifths of the people could not read one 
if they had it. It is unquestionable that the 
people of the United States have a clearer idea 
of who the six military leaders of China are, 
and what they are trying to do, than the 
people of China have. China is therefore un- 
fitted to realize the comparative ideal of a 
modified democracy, such as that of the United 
States, wherein the people are intelligently 
able to follow leaders in whom they have 
faith and of whose actions and characters they 
are informed, through the press, and in other 
ways.. 

It is natural for us to believe that the tran- 
sition of our Colonies into a Federated Re- 
public at the end of the eighteenth century 
was an easy task, and to suppose therefore 
that the transition of China into a republic 
early in the twentieth century should be 
equally simple. Let us pass over the question 


as to whether the transition America made 
was actually as easy as we now believe it to 
have been, and consider how different the 
situation is in China. 

A significant fact about the Chinese is that 
they are not a military people. The soldier 
has always been regarded as a rather low 
order of being. The people have feared the 
soldier but they have not respected him. There- 
fore they do not regard as admirable the 
cardinal principle of a soldier, willingness to 
follow leadership. Their whole social life has 
for centuries been organized with seniority 
by age as a substitute for leadership, and 
since seniority by age often is intolerable they 
have tempered it with a system of modification 
of government by clamour that is as inde- 
scribable as it is effective. The net result of this 
is that when the Chinese in 1911 “established” 
a republic they were making as sweeping a 
change as if a pigeon were to fold its wings 
with the intention of thereafter living liké a 
duck. 


T is easy to prove the absence of radio, 

news-reels, and daily newspapers in China, 
but quite difficult to prove what I believe to 
be even more important, that the Chinese have 
no tradition of, and little inclination toward. 
the acceptance of leadership. Since a detailed 
proof of this contention requires either the 
reader’s intimate knowledge of the Chinese 
temperament or an exhaustive analysis of it 
(neither of which seems warranted here) I 
must attempt to make my point by drawing 
an analogy, which may suggest all that I 
must leave unsaid. 

It is the custom of shoats, when the autumn 
nights grow cool, to burrow side by side into a 
bed of corn-husks. All are comfortable except 
the two on the flanks, each of whom is exposed 
to the cold on one side. Eventually these two 
arrive at a revolutionary state of mind and 
force themselves into the middle against oppo- 
sition and angry squeals of protest. Thus in the 
course of the night all take their turn on the 
ends. Chinese family life exhibits a similar 
community of interest, a similar opposition to 
anyone who wants to alter the status quo, and 
a similar determination of one who is too 
uncomfortable to alter it in his favor. There 
is no leadership. They follow the customs of 

(Continued on page 118) 
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On Conversing With Authors 


Some Advice to Those Who Find Themselves Frequently in the Company of Literary People 


that something should be written giving 

some rather formal rules for conversa- 
tions between authors and common people. 
As the matter stands both authors and people 
suffer a good deal through lack of under- 
standing of each other. There are, I am told, 
some thirty thousand clubs in America that 
hire authors to come and lecture to them. 
Authors go to these places when in need of 
funds and must be met at trains and, as you 
can see for yourself, the field is pretty rich. 
Even at a dollar a club thirty thousand clubs 
should bring in thirty thousand dollars—a lot 
of money to an author. I myself have a plan 
I would like to propose to a few of these 
clubs. I will lecture in any town on the follow- 
ing understanding, that is to say, twenty-five 
cents to hear me lecture—a dollar for the 
privilege of not hearing me. 

But we were speaking of the matter of con- 
versations. Authors, as everyone knows, 
naturally pine for solitude but they do go 
about a good deal. I was in Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan one day last week and met ten in the 
hotel lobby during the afternoon. Authors are 
becoming so large a part of our population 
that we should all try to understand them 
better. On shipboard they usually manage to 
conceal themselves in some obscure place, 
say at the captain’s table, but ashore they are 
more in evidence. 

They are, of course, very sensitive people. 
I, myself, have noticed that—when I have 
lectured somewhere—people, after the lecture, 
realizing my sensitive nature, are very reluc- 
tant about giving me money. As I stay on and 
on they grow more reluctant. When the matter 
becomes pressing they do not walk up boldly 
and give me the money but put it in an en- 
velope. They act as though I were a preacher 
and had just married someone—or had done 
something else of which I was ashamed. 

It is because they think I am sensitive on 
the subject of money—and, of course, I am. 


| YOR a long time now I have been thinking 


Bt as I just said, an author, pining for 
solitude in a strange town, at once goes 
and tells someone he is there and that he is 
an author. “I am the man who wrote Buckets 
of Blocd”, he says to the taxi driver who 
takes him to the hotel. “Do not let anyone 
know. I am very sensitive and love solitude”. 
He says something of the same sort to the 
hotel clerk. 

At once people, feeling how deeply he loves 
solitude, come to see him. There is need of a 
technique. Even among ourselves we authors 
hardly ever know what to say to each other. 

In the first place I think it would be better 
if the subject of money were not mentioned. 
Those of us who make very little money are 
sensitive on the subject and those who make 
a good deal are ashamed. The subject had 
better be left alone. The main thing to bear in 
mind is our extreme sensitivity. 

Also, if he happens to be an American 
author, I would not ask him who he thinks 
is the greatest American author. That is also 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


a subject that causes extreme embarrassment. 
How many times I myself have been asked 
that question and how it does upset me. I 
swallow hard, grow a little red in the face 


‘and do not know what to say. Some time ago 


an editor had the bright idea of having an 
American poet pick, each month, the man or 
woman he thought had written the best poem. 
I was in Chicago at the time and I remember 
that Mr. Carl Sandburg, when it came his 
turn, picked a man whose poem had appeared 
in a newspaper in a small town, of interior 
Arkansas if I remember correctly. No one 


could get the paper to read. I thought it very * 


clever of Mr. Sandburg. Since that time I 
work something of the same kind when people 
ask me about short-story writers or novelists. 

Authors are very, very sensitive. You would 
never believe how sensitive they are. They may 
not be quite as sensitive as actors but they 
run them a close second. 

In general it is a bad thing to speak at 
any great length of an author’s work unless 
you have read a little of it. He will almost 
always catch you. Critics often do it very well 
but they have had a lot of experience. If you 
haven’t much time quotations may usually be 
had out of newspapers. In passing an opinion 
do not use the critic’s exact words. Give them 
a turn of your own. 


HERE is one thing you may always do with 

safety. This may be worked successfully, 
even if you have never read a word your 
author has written. First of all suggest that 
the mind of the author is too deep for you. 
Say something like this—“your mind is too 
deep for me but I always carry away with me 
a feeling of power, beauty. It is because 
your sentences are filled with haunting beau- 
ty. You do write such beautiful sentences.” 

If you will but say something like that I am 
sure it will be enough. Bear in mind that no 
author ever thought himself capable of writ- 
ing a bad sentence. If you want to win his 
entire gratitude, not to say fervent devotion, 
and have an opportunity to look into one of 
his books you might commit one sentence to 
memory. The happiness you will bring to your 
author will repay you for trouble. It does not 
matter what sentence you choose. Choose any 
sentence. Surely, that will not be very much 
trouble. 

I am only making a point of this because 
authors are becoming so large a part of our 
population. We might get into another war. 
We need to stand together. We should con- 
stantly be saying to ourselves—‘“see America 
first”. 

But I was speaking of conversations. Or 
was I telling you how sensitive authors are? 
They arc really very very sensitive people. 

In going into a room where there are several 
authors do not try to please them all. It 
would be better to pick out one author and 
devote yourself to him—or her. The others 
may be left for another time. If you try to 
speak kindly to two authors on the same occa- 
sion and they catch you at it you will only 


cause hard feelings. If you can praise the one 
author at the expense of another you will 
bring home to him, in the most forceful way, 
the fact of your own discernment. That is be. 
cause he is so sensitive. For all you know he 
may make you the hero of his next book. 

It is very nice to ask an author whether or 
not he takes his characters out of real life, 
He ‘enjoys that. 

It is very unfortunate to approach an author 
and say to him that you cannot get his books 
out of the library, that they are always out, 
This brings home to him the matter of money, 
it touches that is to say upon the question of 
his income. But it has been agreed that the 
money question is to be altogether avoided, 


F I had more time I would say something 

about the sensitivity of authors but you may 
have noticed that yourself. O, the sensitivity 
of authors-—-particularly i in the matter of money, 

Authors in general do a great deal of swear. 
ing under their breaths. That is other people's 
fault. It is because they are compelled by 
circumstances to associate so much with 
people not so sensitive as themselves. 

When it comes to the morals of authors..., 
Well, after all, this is a matter that, like money, 
had perhaps better be left alone. It is a deli- 
cate subject. It is so easy to make a mistake. 
Too many people are likely to go up to an 
author and suggest that, although many other 
authors may be immoral they are sure he is 
not, that he is, in fact, a good man. Something 
of that sort, carelessly said, may make an 
author unhappy for months. 

I have seen old friendships destroyed by 
such carelessness as that. An author I knew 
very well committed suicide after hear- 
ing something like that. Whatever you do 
never question the immorality of your 
author. 

Do not go to an author and tell him that 
you are too busy to read very much. When 
you decide to quit drinking you do not call 
up your bootlegger to give him the glad news. 
But this brings up again the question of in- 
come and we had already decided to let that 
subject alone. 


T is always very nice, when you are in the 

midst of a conversation with an author, to 
suggest to him that his work reminds you 
strongly of the work of some other man. It 
makes him very happy. Say to him that, when 
you read his books, you always begin thinking 
of Mr. George Moore. Then tell him how much 
you admire Mr. Moore. Watch the glad sweet 
light come into his eyes. 

By all means, when you are where authors 
have congregated, do not speak -of any- 
thing but books. To speak of the weather, 
things to eat, horse races or any other topic 
other than authors and their work is very 
rude. Who wants to be rude to an author? It 
is the one thing we are all trying to avoid. 

You are in a room with an author and there 
he is. Look how handsome he is. As likely as 

(Continued on page 98) 
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The Birth of a Popular Song 


A Successful Song-Writer Demonstrates, For All to See, Exactly How It Is Accomplished 


DITOR’S NOTE: B. G. (“Buddy”) De Sylva, 

the author of the article on this page, has, for 
the past ten years, been one of the most popular and 
prolific song-writers on Broadway. He has written the 
music for eighteen musical comedies and nearly half 
a thousand songs, among them Look For the Silver 
Lining, Memory Lane, California, Here I Come, and 
Avalon. Still better known as a lyricist, he is the 
author of both words and music of such infectious 
songs as I’J] Say She Does. Al Jolson discovered and 
sponsored Mr. De Sylva in his first efforts. Recipro- 
cally, Mr. De Sylva has turned his gratitude into 
half a dozen song hits for Jolson. Among Mr. De 
Sylva’s other claims to fame are that James J. (then 
Senator) Walker, the present Mayor of New York, 
was best man at his wedding and that his song, Black 
Bottom, in the recent edition of George White’s 
Scandals is largely responsible for the sensational 
and irrepressible success of the dance of that name. 


ways talk about himself. In an occa- 

sional breathing-spell he takes a lively 
interest in the habits and house-life of 
the less fortunate members of society. 
If he takes a lady of the chorus to 
supper he is sure to ask her at some 
time during the evening, “Doesn’t all 
that paint ruin your complexion?” If 
he meets a columnist, the standard 
query is, “How do you make your 
column come out even?” And when he 
meets a song-writer, he has a stencil 
prepared for the situation, to wit: 
“Which do you write first, the words 
or the music?” When the song-writer 
yawns and replies that sometimes the 
words are written first, sometimes the 
music, and often both are written 
simultaneously, the Great American 
Bore concludes that song-writers are 
an uneasy and secretive tribe, and 
drops the subject. 

The song-writer, however, has told 
him the simple truth. There is no 
formula for the writing of songs—that 
is, no formula that can not be, or has 
not been, successfully contradicted. 
Song-writers may confide that a song 
intended for wide popularity must not 
have a vocal range of more than an 
octave and two notes; but, then, the 
extraordinary successful Poor Butter- 
fy had a range of nearly two octaves. 
They may pronounce as dogma that 
the refrain of a song must be longer 
and more important than the verse; 
but they forget that Yacka Hula Hicky 
Dula had a forty-bar verse and a re- 
frain of only sixteen bars. They may 
also warn the beginner against long 
titles; but they seemingly overlook the 
success of such long winded designa- 
tios as You Know You Belong To 
Somebody Else So Why Don’t You 
Leave Me Alone? and If I Didn’t 
Know Your Husband and You Didn’t 
Know My Wife. 

The average student of versification, 
om finding in a song lyric “home” rhymed 
with “alone”, “him” with “in” and “star” 
with “lark”, may be excused for surmising 
that the only apparent rule for writing a 
popular song is to avoid rhymes entirely .... 


T*« Great American Bore does not al- 





By B. G. DE SYLVA 


You, however, reader, do not want to be told 
that no open sesame has been discovered for 
the writing of popular songs; you would 
rather that I discovered it. Well, it is impos- 
sible. The secret has eluded me; the subject 
is too complex. But I will do better: I will give 
you a practical demonstration of how a song 
is. written. You and I will collaborate on a 
popular song on this very page. Nota bene. 

In accord with immemorial custom, we will 
first write the melody. And, as all good song- 
writers do, we will write the refrain before we 
write the verse. Let me see.... A good theme 
for our refrain is Humoresque. Very well. 
We take the first four bars of Humoresque. 
Have no qualms; we are not the first. Then we 
add four bars from Intermezzo of Cavalleria 
Rusticana. We repeat the same four bars of 


“UNDERNEATH THE CrRoLina Moon! 


Pe 





neath 





TRY THIS ON YOUR PIANO 


Above is the synthetic tour de force that Mr. 
B. G. De Sylva, popular song-writer, has a- 
chieved in the surrounding paragraphs, with the 
help of the reader. Has he committed a song or 
a felony? Submit this to your piano and see 


Humoresque and add four bars from The 
Bluebells of Scotland. Now we “borrow” eight 
bars from In the Sweet By-and-By. That 
makes twenty-four bars: only eight more to 
go. And for these last eight bars we repeat, 


carolina 


by way of novelty, the four bars of Humor- 
esque and the four bars from the Intermezzo 
of Cavalleria. Rusticana. Now we syncopate 
our entire olla padrida in common, or four- 
four time, in the key of F. Et voila! we have 
the melody of our refrain. This is not satire. 
Wait until you hear it. 

Now for the verse. The popular song verse 
is comparatively unimportant. This one is to 
be, let us say, sixteen bars long—though eight 
might serve. We start with four bars of Way 
Down upon the Swanee River. We append 
four bars of My Old Kentucky Home, and 
carry on with four bars of Break the News to 
Mother. As a climactic touch, we add four bars 
of Love’s Old Sweet Song. 

Our melody is complete in every detail! 

Does anyone complain that our tune is not 
very original? So naive a criticism 
reveals a total inexperience as to these 
matters. In writing our melody we 
have taken only four-bar bits, whereas 
in Tin Pan Alley a composer’s origi- 
nality is never questioned until he 
steals the whole refrain of The Star 
Spangled Banner. 

Now we must choose a subject for 
the “words.” 

Kalmar and Ruby, two song-writers 
who are successful in spite of a sense 
of humour, once set out to. write the 
hit of hits by fusing into one song 
what they considered the five sure-fire 
song subjects. The masterpiece that 
came out of the chaos was called— 
Mother, Baby, Dixie, the Flag and 
You. But alas! it wasn’t a best seller 
—perhaps because the Moon was 
omitted. 

There is another song-writer who 
has a different device for manufactur- 
ing song-titles. We'll conceal his true 
identity behind the pseudonym of Her- 
man Stumph (and, even so, we have 
done better by him nomenclaturally 
than his parents did.) Herman takes 
pencil and paper and writes a line of 
familiar popular-song nouns: 

MOON DIXIE BABY MOTHER 
ANY STATE SWANEE ANY BIRD 
Under them he writes the same num- 
ber of familiar popular song adjectives 
and interjections: 

HELLO GOODBYE  BEAUTI- 
FUL OLD-FASHIONED MY SUNNY 
ANY STATE Now, by the simple 
process of coupling a word in one line 
with any word in the other line, Her- 
man gets a title. For example, the first 
word in the lower line, “Hello”, 
coupled with any word in the top line, 
produces (for Herman) a title: Hello, 
Moon! Hello, Dixie!, and so on. When 
“Hello” is coupled with “Any Bird”, 

Herman must bring his rare selective genius 
into operation. Hello, Bluebird!, for instance, 
would be just dandy. But even Herman 
(strange as it may seem) knows better than to 
(Continued on page 114) 
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A Report on the Conduct of Some Noted Playwrights at One 


FIRST-NIGHT has this in common with 
A all expensively manufactured magic: 
its lure cannot be analyzed,—least of 
all by a well-tried first-nighter. It is a curious 
medley of illusions and expectations (most of 
them utterly without foundation) that induces 
this confiding soul to scramble desperately 
for opening night tickets at high prices. 
Among the rewards of a first-night are the 
delights of being buffeted about in the lobby 
by a sleek and perfumed audience; of sharing 
the excitement of a cast, high-strung to the 
breaking-point; and of commenting with grim 
satisfaction on the personal aspects of the 
dramatic critics in the aisle seats. 

But, back in the mind of the innocent ven- 
turer, there is one primary event which never 
fails to form part of his hopes for a full eve- 
ning. It is the possibility that, at the end of 
the second act, there will be thrust before 
the curtain, a quivering, whitefaced little 
gentleman in horn-rimmed glasses, who will 
murmur a few despairing words, audible only 
to the first row, and who will stumble off to 
the accompaniment of polite, if faintly de- 
risive, applause. 

His name is “author, author” and the 
chance of seeing him in his pathetic role is 
justifiably regarded by the constant first- 
nighter, as part of the show. 

This diversion, however, is by no means 
assured. There is nothing of the inevitability 
of a London first-night curtain speech for 
which an author must emerge at the correct 
moment or the pit will know the reason why. 


HIS unwritten law is less marked in our 

country. In fact there is a considerable 
group of faint-hearted playwrights who take 
to their respective cellars until the cyclone 
of the first reception has passed. Happily for 
the first-nighter, however, there is another 
group with courage and optimism enough 
to appear on these occasions as inevitably as 
the leading man in the cast, and to stick out 
the entire performance for better or worse, as 
the case may be. 

Of these, the most reliable is David Be- 
lasco. Indeed, the spectacle of this venerable, 
protesting figure being dragged from the 
wings has become so inevitably a part of a 
Belasco opening that his audiences would be 
as resentful at missing it as at the omission 
of the last act of the play. So closely is this 
reluctant entrance woven into his first-night 
preparations, that his publicity department 
has been known to send out on the day before 
a premiere advance reports, describing with 
much feeling, the scene in which the wizard 
would be pushed before the curtain, to his 
ewn surprise and bewilderment and giving in 
full the impromptu speech which would 
spring, like an inspiration of the moment, 
from his lips that night. 

This carefully rehearsed gesture of spon- 
taneity belongs to him as author, if he 
happens to have written the play, and to him 
in any case even if the author is present. In 
fact, when The Dove opened and Mr. Belasco 


Author, Author 


By ALISON SMITH 


had finished his gracious tribute to the audi- 
ence and the cast, he added gently, “I had 
hoped to present Mr. Willard Mack but he 
seems to be hiding far back in the house.” 
At the time, strangely enough, Mr. Mack was 
sitting in a box directly under the eye of his 
manager, and in full view of the audience. 

Released from this prior claim, however, 
Mr. Mack usually does respond to the first 
night clamour, often with a brief history of 
why the play was written and just how it all 
was. Zoé Akins and Gladys Unger, Cosmo 
Hamilton and A. E. Thomas may also be 
found in their opening night audiences with 
the inevitability of the ushers in the orchestra. 

Your memory of a Noel Coward opening 
always includes the mask-like, imperturbable 
face of the author in an upper box. 

From the same vantage point John Drink- 
water and Frederic Lonsdale maintain the 
same wax-like tomposure. Somerset Maugham 
loses courage and sails for Southampton as 
soon as his premiére is due in New York. 


EVERAL seasons ago, a conventional first- 
nighter, hidebound by the theory that a 
playwright, like a bride, should never be seen 
before the ceremony begins, was horrified at 
the appearance of a benign, angular scholarly 
figure as the crowds were gathering for the 
first night of The Green Goddess. It looked 
like William Archer, but it was manifestly 
impossible that it should be. For he kept 
stalking up and down the aisles, greeting 
friends with the care-free pleasure of a guest 
at a box-party and, in the first intermission he 
casually asked a dramatic critic how he liked 
the play. At the curtain calls, he meandered, 
just as casually to the stage, as one pausing 
for a brief conversation among friends. He 
is the one playwright in our memory capable 
of such detachment—which brings home 
acutely the realization that there was (and, 
alas, is no longer) only one William Archer. 
Some authors seem to realize that, on first- 
nights, the playwright’s place is in the theatre 
but nevertheless resent the fact bitterly. When 
Don Marquis came out to acknowledge the 
applause for The Old Soak, he began with a 
few well chosen words of thanks for the dem- 
onstration and then added darkly, “That is, 
if you’re on the level about it.” George Kelly, 
when The Torch Bearers, his first success, 
opened, obediently recited his speech of 
thanks in such low tones that a voice from 
the gallery shouted “Louder”. 

“It isn’t important,” responded Mr. Kelly, 
who continued to mutter. 

Sidney Howard usually vouchsafes a brief 
nod to his audiences, but remains obstinately 
silent to the cries of “Speech”. One of the 
most puzzling appearances was made by Earl 
Carroll when his playhouse first opened with 
a piece called Bavu. “I have not stirred out 
of this theatre for four days and nights,” con- 
fided Mr. Carroll wanly, a revelation rendered 
all the more baffling by the fact that the 
young owner was clad in a riding outfit. 

For this groun which can be relied upon 


VANITY FA 


of Their Own First Nights 


to make same sort of a gesture at their 
premieres, there is a still larger fraternity, 
which takes refuge in flight at the realization 
that their cherished work is now beyond their 
control. Some rush to distant points, but mos 
of them compromise on the nearest suburh, 
and the trains to Atlantic City are always 
crowded by ashen-faced playwrights, whenever 
a Monday night brings a deluge of openings, 
There are others who stay in the city, without 
nerve enough to enter the theatre but who are 
drawn to its vicinity like murderers returning 
to the scene of their crime. 

Two of our American playwrights, identi. 
fied with a succession of hits, have stead. 
fastly refused to appear at their own first. 
nights. They are Marc Connelly and George §, 
Kaufman whose careers have now branchedinty 
separate productions, written alone or with 
other collaborators, but whose success first 
began with the presentation of that engaging 
satire on the bromidic young woman called 
Dulcy. 

Concerning the Dulcy premiére, there is pre. 
served, in theatrical records, the most plain- 
tive account of an author’s agony in all the 
legends of this experience. It was the reaction 
confided by Mr. Connelly to Percy Hammond 
soon after the opening and subsequently’ re. 
lated by Mr. Hammond in the Tribune. 

“I don’t know what should be done with a 
collaborator on an opening night,” wails Mr. 
Connelly. “I’m about half for chloroform and 
half for strangulation. Personally, I never was 
calmer in my life. When I saw people actu- 
ally coming into the theatre and buying tick- 
ets, I ran calmly up and down the balcony 
stairs about six times, just to prove that I was 
in complete possession of my faculties. It was 
shortly after that, that I entered the theatre 
and saw George Kaufman.” 


R. CONNELLY’S first thought was that 

the ushers had forgotten to take the 

white covers off one of the seats but he looked 

again and saw that it was indeed Mr. Kaufman. 

“Do you think they are enjoying the show?” 

he asked, giving a wonderful imitation of a 
phonograph record made in 1891. 

“It’s hard to tell until the curtain goes up,” 
his collaborator answered. 

After the second act Mr. Connelly found his 
way to the sidewalk where a living corpse was 
waiting for him. “I’m sorry for your sake,” 
his confrére groaned bravely and added, as 
an afterthought, “Has the manager’s body 
been found yet?” 

It was not until dawn that the more san- 
guine member of the team grabbed the morn- 
ing papers and read such soothing lines as 
“One of the funniest of the season’s episodes.” 

“They like it,” he shouted at the recumbent 
Kaufman who had collapsed in an excess of 
despondency on the divan of the hotel lobby. 
“Don’t kid yourself,” Kaufman answered 
weakly, subsiding once more into despair. 

“It was then—and not before, as the reports 
had it—that I reached for the fire-ax,” Mr. 
Connelly concludes, pleadingly. 
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STEICHEN 


A New Stage Favourite—Leslie Howard 
The English Actor, Lately Adopted by America, Adds to His Fame in «Her Cardboard Lover’”’ 


HIS is Leslie Howard, the ascendant young English actor who, in his six 
years in the American theatre, was especially admired as the spectral stowa- 
way in Outward Bound and as the overheated Napier in The Green Hat, when 
his performance was so helpful that an enraged management retained him 
even after he gave out interviews describing that Arlen romance as being not so 
good, The past Spring, Mr. Howard has been playing, with great spirit and dex- 


terity, the title rdle of Her Cardboard Lover, the French comedy that brought 
Jeanne Eagels back to Broadway. Its first New York performance was marked by 
the distressing behaviour of an audience so unruly that it kept yelling ‘‘Howard, 
Howard” all the time Miss Eagels was taking her curtain calls. If such untoward 
incidents lessen his future invitations from the ladies to be a leading man, he can 
cither star by himself or make a nice living writing pieces for Vanity Fair 
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If You Please, a Little Faster 


Why Observing Too Much May Seriously Affect the Beauty of Artistic Presentation 


is not safe to say, “And how are you to- 

day?” I refer to the fellow who takes 
the question literally and holds you fast while 
he relates his hopes and symptoms. Spiritually 
this gentleman is the father of all our modern 
realists. 

“Photographic” is a word often applied to 
this school of writing and I think the term is 
most unfair to the eye of the camera. Even 
the most sensitive plate performs certain 
kindly elisions and with the most intense de- 
sire to be thorough it cannot skip around a 
corner or show you dust beneath the rug. 
Better it would be to call the more searching 
of our realists “x-rographers”. They want to 
get right down to bony structure. Something 
must be said for this intent but actually it is 
possible to know an individual quite well with- 
out ever stopping to count all his ribs. 

When Sinclair Lewis first walked down 
Main Street and returned to tell just what lit- 
ter lay in each back-yard upon the block there 
was much rejoicing. 1 was among those who 
applauded. Here was a new author with an 
eye for detail. If I had known what was in 
store for us all I would not have cheered so 
lustily. At the moment many of us were 
hungry for detail. Only the hardy will call for 
another helping today. It’s been detail for 
breakfast, detail for luncheon and the same 
staple has been warmed over for dinner and 
late supper. The MacDuffs of literature have 
by now laid on so much that I’m ready to call 
“Enough” even though I’m damned for it. 


Pisces you know the man to whom it 


HERE is, I believe, a fundamental fallacy 
in the method. Revising the old wisdom I 
would say that the whole is greater than any 
of its parts or all of them. I’m sick of watch- 
ing novels reared one brick at a time. It 
doesn’t amuse me any more to be told what 
sort of tooth-paste the hero has in his bath- 
room. Craftsmanship has its place in literature 
but I could do with a few less plumbers. 

And if we wince they tell us that it is the 
truth from which we flinch. Let’s accept that 
impeachment. Even of truth there may be too 
much in any single sitting. However, if I may 
act for the moment as spokesman for indig- 
nant readers, it is not so that we are shocked 
at the newer realists. It isn’t their intimacy 
but their industry which appalls us. Let them 
look close, these boys who take so much pride 
in their powers of observation, and they must 
testify that these are not blushes which they 
see but yawns sincere and honest. 

Still, there’s no need to be harsh about the 
business. Much fine and brave work has been 
done by our realists. It is inevitable that 
some element of failure must come in along 
with their achievements. They have tried to 
show us all of life. That can’t be done. It’s 
not even the artist’s business. We loose him 
to bring back not all that rattles about in a 
crowded world but such detail as seems to 
him significant. It was a wise dove Noah 
thrust out of the window of the Ark. The bird 


returned not bearing Mount Ararat in its bill 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


but just a single leaf. That was enough. Noah 
got the idea. Incidentally the Bible does not 
tell us (correct me if I’m wrong) whether 
this was the male or female out of that partic- 
ular family. It is important for the dove who 
flew to find the essential in a world of chaos 
may fairly be said to be the father of all the 
arts. Or, of course, the mother. 

Speaking seditiously I advance the claim 
that it is the newspapers which have done 
much to take the entertainment out of modern 
fiction. Dreiser is a reformed newspaper 
man and so is Sinclair Lewis. But not so much 
reformed either of them. Editors are fond of 





THREE WORDS 


By Heten Cuoate 


Words were the chiefest magic, once, 
to me: 

Words could be warriors, marching 
down a page, 

A phalanx squared with banners, off 
to wage 

Some definite bright battle; words could 
be 

Swift darts flown to the mark of ecstasy; 

Some words were tempest, some were 
anchorage; 

And I had three small words, most still, 
most sage, 

To hold to heart at midnight, quietly. 


Those words are dead. You say I have 
them still. 


They died, I tell you. Oh, I hold the 


stem 

From which the flower has withered, if 
you will; 

Words that were life, with life gone out 
of them; 

Grey husks of magic; merely things to 
say; 


One means to pass the endless time of 


saying to their young men about to go a-quest- 
ing, “Get all the facts.” In justice to our 
journals it is fair to say that when the re- 
porter returns with brimming hands some 
of the facts are thrown into the waste basket. 
This is done with the help of the copy reader 
and possibly the night city editor. There is 
difficulty in making any one let go of a fact 
once he’s touched it. Even the most trivial sort 
of information sticks to the fingers like pitch. 

For the sake of the record let me say that 
I think An American Tragedy is a magnificent 
book. Obviously it’s too long, much too long. 
Some will tell you that this opulence is nec- 
essary for the effect which Dreiser desired. 
I doubt it. The book bulges and dawdles in 
spots because the author was too indolent to 
discipline his verbosity. When I was but a 
little lad there was a school which gave each 











year a prize for the best essay. Intrinsically 
the trophy was not so much. It would be, 
copy of The Last of the Mohicans or Ivanhoe 
with illustrations. Still the authorities wer. 
wise in banking on the gambling fever which 


animated all its little scholars. We competed 


for the: prize with earnestness and passion, 

If I speak contemptuously of the prizes j 
may be because I never took one. Still, I did 
not do so badly and managed to get a litt) 
each year by making book on the results, 
There was a nasty theory that I had advance 
information from the Principal and split my 
winnings with her. It’s a black lie. She told 
me nothing. My system was sound and based 
on first-hand observation. After two years of 
fruitless effort I discovered that the prize al. 
ways went to the composition which was the 
longest. It was no trick at all to clean up on 
wagers. One had to do no more than go about 
and ask the competitors, “How much did you 
write?” Such boys as had spread themselves 
were always proud to tell you. And when | 
learned that Fred Hamlin had done one hun. 
dred and ten pages on the life of Christopher 
Columbus and that his nearest competitor was 
Willie Yale with eighty-five, I ask you could 
I be expected to refrain from turning an 
honest penny? 


N later years when I was exposed, some 

what ineffectually,tothe higher education] 
found that honours did not go in literature by 
gross tonnage. Many of the authors of whom 
our professors talked long-windedly were 
addicted to the system of hit and run. There 
were reputations which rested upon slight 
volumes. It seemed to me, then, as if I’d never 
meet up again with the theory that two words 
are of necessity better than one. The hope was 
false. The modern critic can and is all too 
often impressed by mere bulk. Shoot a two 
volume novel at his head, any two volume 
novel, and he will be impressed. Not always 
will he praise and prance but at the very 
least he’ll give it space and act as if the 
thing must be important since it took s0 
long in the doing. Even this is fallacious. 
Piling words one upon another is much easier 
business than sneaking them out one at a 
time like jackstraws. 

Objection may be made that this inquiry 
is based upon the fallacious assumption that 
it is only the realists who ever try the patience 
by over staying their allotted time. It is quite 
true that fantasy need not and is not always 
brief. Most of us have heard some fellow 
guests at the breakfast table exclaim, “I had 
a dream last night” and after that go on. for 
what seemed to us some hours. But it must be 
said for the fictioneers in fantasy that they 
would be even more dilatory in their tale 
telling if they had not chosen this particular 
school. Symbols are inevitably short cuts. 
Every fairy story is an essence which repre 
sents a boiling down of much human activity 
and experience. 

It is also well to note that there is no essen 

(Continued on page 110) 
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SYLVIA SIDNEY 
From Prunella in a Guild School 
graduation to ingénue of a melo- 
drama called Crime went this pocket 
edition of Katharine Cornell, age 16 


) on DOROTHY BURGESS 

bout Like her Aunt, Fay Bainter, this 
you clever stage débutante is ambi-the- 
atrical, and has had rdéles in both 
musical and non-musical comedies 





Be 
OLIVER UNDERHILL 
ROGER PRYOR 

Saturday’s Child—also Band- 

master Pryor’s—this youth has 

the nightly privilege of climb- 
ing through a lady’s window 





NICHOLAS HAZ 


sier manne 
BETTY COMPTON 
Broadway is gayer for the sudden 
brightness of her singing and danc- 
ing in Oh, Kay!, after an autumn 
dash for fame in the first Americana 


ie LINDA WATKINS 


; Fond critics said this entrant has 
ry the best features of Phyllis Povah 
hat and Lois Moran. At 17, she leads the 
romp of The Devil in the Cheese 


NORMAN FOSTER 
A lamb among the snake-charmers 
is this bright lad who inherited 
some of the season’s best hurrahs 
as the boy Romeo of The Barker 





VANDAMM 


| “Lives of Plenty, Not Yet Twenty” 


aa Half a Dozen Youngsters Who Came From Everywhere to Broadway’s Critical Notice 
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JULIA PACELLO 


A marble head which reveals 
an admirable faculty for pre- 
serving the likeness coupled 
with a genuine plastic charm 


LA PASTORA 


A decorative figure in stone designed for the base 
of the monument shortly to be erected in memory 
of Martinez de Hoz by the city of Buenos Aires 


A NOTE ON JOSE FIORAVANTI 


geese since the exhibition of the works of the Argentine 
painters and sculptors at the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition at San Francisco, in 1915, there has been 
a genuine interest in the artistic achievements of the 
Argentinos. The devotees of the arts have, since 1915, been 
more than holding their own. A notable instance is the re- 
cent début in Madrid and Paris of the young sculptor José 
Fioravanti, who began his studies in the Argentine at the 
age of twelve. Since 1924 he has, however, resided in Paris, 
and it was in his Paris studio that he modelled and carved 
the various groups for his imposing monument to Martinez 
de Hoz for the city of Buenos Aires. In addition to being 
represented by numerous works in various South American 
collections, a bronze by Fioravanti has been purchased for 
the Musée du Luxembourg, and the marble head reproduced 
on this page has been acquired by the Museo de Arte Mod- 
erno, Madrid. The work of José Fioravanti may be character- 
ized as “straight sculpture,”’ not over stylistic in manner nor 
yet marred by adherence to too much actuality in representation 


Sculpture by José Fioravanti 





ANTONIO PEDORE 
This portrait head was ac- 
quired by the Museum of 
Modern Art, Madrid, on the 
occasion of Fioravanti’s exhibit 


Recent Works by a Young South American Artist Who Has Been Acclaimed in Paris and Madrid 
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Hollywood Parties 


Being a Noted Author’s Further Adventures in America’s Motion Picture Capital 


HE popular notion of Hollywood par- 

ties, I think, has it that they resemble 

a Stroheim screen orgy. Like most ideas 
about Hollywood this is entirely fallacious. 
Hollywood parties—I speak generally; of 
course, there are exceptions—are both respect- 
able and sedate. For the moving picture actor 
drink is injudicious: there is the bloom on 
youthful cheek to consider. Furthermore, 
there is a noticeable air of studied reserve ob- 
servable at public functions, born no doubt 
of areal respect for the ideals that Mr. Will 
Hays stands for in America’s fourth largest 
industry. Disrespect for these ideals has been 
known to cost individuals dearly. One still 
hears stories of illicit love and delirium tremens 
in Hollywood—there are even cases of spouse- 
breach—but for the most part these amorous 
tiltings and alcoholic indulgences apparently 
occur behind locked doors. The local lovers 
and drunkards do not accept semi-public 
social engagements. In public the standard 
of what is called “good breeding,” exempli- 
fed by a manner of quiet companionship, is 
astoundingly high. Compared, indeed, with 
an average afternoon at an English duchess’s 
the degree of decorum is marked. 

I also discovered that another kind of re- 
serve is held advisable in these precincts. 
Gossip flies as swiftly as an aeroplane over 
these vast spaces. Discretion, consequently, is 
the better part of wisdom. Never before have 
so many pretty gals told me how much 
prettier other pretty gals were. Never before, 
or elsewhere, have I heard virtues and talents, 
domestic and professional, extolled as whole- 
heartedly as they are at Hollywood. Whenever, 
in conversation with a star, I inadvertently 
dropped another star’s name, it was a signal 
for encomiums, not modest or casual, but as a 
tule, whopping, expansive, exaggerated. I 
have no doubt even that some of these gals, in 
the heat of ardent repetition, have begun to be- 
lieve the compliments they pay to other women. 


F parties are decorous in Hollywood, 
they are by no means infrequent. I went to 

agreat many and enjoyed them all. When we 
weren't invited to any outside the hotel, we 
managed to create them ourselves in the bun- 
galows and perhaps the very nicest were the 
impromptu evenings when we sat in Carmel 
Myers’ drawing-room while Carmel in her soft 
wice, to the strumming of a ukelele, sang her 
own tuneful Louella (Gus Arnheim and his 
band play it every night in the Cocoanut 
Grove at the Ambassador) or Scott Fitzgerald 
recited his own plaintive lyric, Dog: 

More faithful than a cat, 

Larger than a rat, 

Dog, dog, dog! 
Tom Geraghty brought the trim Louise Brooks 
mone afternoon; the stately Betty Blythe ar- 
tived on another. The number and variety 
of these beauties amazed me: I kept a check- 
list at last, striking off a name as soon as I 
Was introduced to its possessor. May I express 
tegret that I do not find the names of Vilma 
Banky, Dolores Costello, Dolores del Rio, 


By CARL VAN VECHTEN 


Greta Garbo, Renée Adorée, and Mae Murray 
thus struck off. I hope, when they come to 
New York, they will endeavor to rectify this 
condition. 

About seven in the twilight we sometimes 
gathered at the window in Siesta to watch the 
procession descend from the hotel to Pola 
Negri’s bungalow, Reposa, three hundred feet 
across the lawn, where nearly every evening 
she dined in state. The solemn march was 
headed by two white-coated fellows bearing 
seven-branched, silver candelabra, lighted; 
others followed with bowls of flowers and 
tables, while boys with containers which re- 
tained the repast at kitchen-heat brought up 
the rear. This spectacle was medieval and im- 
posing, but one missed music and costumes. 

Louella Parsons,—yes, Carmel’s song de- 
rived its title from her—took me one night 
to Bebe Daniels’ house where Constancé 
Talmadge, Betty Compson, James  Kirk- 
wood, Lila Lee, Jack Pickford, Harold Lloyd, 
and ever so many more were gathered. Bebe 
and her mother were the most charming host- 
esses imaginable: the display of refreshment 
was formidable, the entertainment diversified 
and informal. After supper some played 
bridge; others of us watched the unfolding of 
a new screen play. This is one of the com- 
moner pastimes of Hollywood gatherings (the 
truth is, in spite of the proverb, that the people 
of Newcastle prefer coal to anything else), 
but this particular cinema did not sufficiently 
serve its purpose—I understand that the wider 
film public is more easily entertained. At any 
rate, one after another of the assembled com- 
pany drifted away from the darkened drawing- 
room until Betty and I were left alone, when 
we begged the camera man to desist as the 
cranking of the machine disturbed our conver- 
sation. Later the gals, Miss Talmadge, Louella, 
Bebe, and Betty, gathered around me and 
were kind enough to discuss my books for an 
hour, an hour which may have been something 
of a strain for them, but which was extremely 
agreeable so far as I was concerned. It may 
interest the world—it certainly interested me 
—-to learn that Bebe Daniels is an assiduous 
collector of books. On this occasion she ex- 
hibited, with justifiable pride, several ex- 
amples of rare Dickens’ first editions. 


UT I think I must originally have learned 
about Hollywood parties from Aileen 
Pringle who, with Cedric Gibbons, took me 
to three on my first Sunday afternoon there. 
We went first to Lois Moran’s. It is the ambi- 
tion of the majority of moving picture stars, 
I believe, to possess an Italian or a Spanish 
house in Beverly Hills or Santa Monica, a 
Rolls-Royce, and a police dog, preferably a 
white police dog. There must be a sufficient 
number of police dogs in Hollywood and 
vicinity to breed a supply which would satisfy 
the world’s demand for these popular ca- 
nines. The number of Rolls-Royces there must 
exceed the number of Fords in Richmond, 
Virginia. However that may be, Lois, who 
tries to visit New York as frequently as pos- 


sible, is satisfied, at least temporarily, with 
a sunny apartment, just across the drive from 
the Ambassador. About the make of her car, 
although she generously loaned it to me for 
days on end, I am not a competent witness. 
Apparently she is dogless. Her parties are 
amusing and her mother, about the. age, I 
imagine, of the average New York flapper, is 
adorable. Scott Fitzgerald, also new to the 
group, was the sensation of this particular 
afternoon, and Jim Tully, his pleasant Irish 
face surmounted by a rough thatch of straw- 
colored hair, belligerent and good-natured $i- 
multaneously, more than held his own. Miss 
Lillian Gish was kind enough to say that she 
remembered me, and it is quite true that we 
were introduced circa 1912, in the days when 
she was playing in Belasco’s production of 
The Good Little Devil, although I had never 
encountered her since. We didn’t get much 
farther than this when Scott, without con- 
scious effort on his part, took her away from 
me. However, there was Joan Crawford to 
consider, the extremely attractive Joan, who 
thé evening before at a dance given by the 
Mayfair Club had understood my name to 
be Van Dyke—whether she confused me with 
Henry of that ilk I did not ascertain—and 
who insisted on apologizing. I countered 
with, “You’re not like a rush to me; you're 
more like a perfect still,” a spontaneous com- 
pliment which served me thereafter on many 
occasions. 


REOVER it was often extremely easv 

to mean it. There were Carmel Myers 

and her mother. Assuredly there was Patsy 
Ruth Miller whom after this day I did not 
again encounter until the very night before I 
left for the East. Patsy explained that she was 
busy and that she didn’t go out and that 
nothing would have dragged her out but the 
prospect of meeting me, and when, on my final 
evening in Hollywood, I saw her once more— 
at a party given hy Geoffrey Shurlock and 
Dudley Murphy in that house on Las Palmas 
with the magic casement which overlooks the 
lighted city below in much the same manner 
that Sacré Ceur on Montmartre overlooks 
Paris—when, I say, I saw her once more for the 
last time, she assured me that she had been busy 
and that nothing would have dragged her out 
save the desire to say goodbye to me. Natu- 
rally, I believed her, but it saddens me to re- 
call that the matter was not urgent enough 
to drag her out every night. However... . 
Well, these lovely gals, and others perhaps 
nearly as lovely—Pauline Starke was ex- 
pected, but a headache, to my deep regret, 
detained her in her apartment below—went 
away one by one, and Aileen whispered that 
we too must go if we wanted to make the 
other parties. So we left the Morans—I quite 
unwillingly—meeting Florence Vidor coming 
in as we went out, and motored in Gibby’s 
car to the house of Billy Haines and arrived 
there just in time to say farewell again to 
most of the gals we had just bidden goodbye 

(Continued on page 86) 
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VANITY FaAlp 


Roger Coverley on Smart Alecks 


A Timely Dialogue Concerning the Morals and Customs of Two Conflicting Generations 


Y OLD friend Roger Coverley, perhaps 
M I should explain, is generally consid- 
ered by the younger set something 
of a Tory, more because of his ideas, which 
he expresses freely and without respect of 
persons present, than because of his ancestry, 
concerning which the younger set trouble 
themselves very little. It may not be generally 
known that the famous old Sir Roger de 
Coverley had a younger brother. Sir Roger 
never mentioned him, and for good reason. 
The young scamp was in love with an orange girl 
at Mr. Cibber’s playhouse, and while it was im- 
possible for him to compromise an orange girl, it 
was easily possible for her to compromise him. 
That is one disadvantage of a Tory society. 
Sir Roger persuaded him to make a voyage 
to the new world, where presently he further 
compromised the family by engaging in trade, 
for which he displayed an inexplicable apti- 
tude. He had the decency to drop the prefix 
de from his name, married a Philadelphia 
girl, and bred a son, who bred a son in turn 
to fight in the Revolutionary War on the rebel 
side, and who settled after the war in the hills 
of western Massachusetts, where he acquired 
several thousand acres of land and erected a 
fine house and was persuaded, by General 
Washington himself, to represent his district 
in Congress, in order to combat the Jefferson- 
ian heresies of unlimited suffrage and equality. 
He had a son who went to Harvard College— 
of course—and there imbibed a great deal of 
ale and Unitarian philosophy. “I like my ale 
musty and my theology fresh,” he told his 
father, thus considerably easing off the im- 
pending reprimand. 


ATER this son went to the State senate. 
converted a large part of the family 
land holdings into 5% securities and stock 
in the new paper industry, kept a stable of fine 
horses, named his eldest son Roger, after his 
remote uncle, and died in an odour of sanc- 
tity pleasantly flavoured with port and a pecu- 
liarly potent and pure applejack of which he 
possessed the secret. Roger, his son, ignored 
the applejack, but appreciated the 5% secur- 
ities. He took them, as soon as they were his, 
to Wall Street, and there mysteriously juggled 
them about till they had multiplied two- or 
three-fold. He was presently able to return 
to the family mansion, build a large addition, 
have his wife’s picture painted by a fashion- 
able French artist, and send Roger, Junior, 
after his graduation from Harvard, on the 
grand tour of Europe. 

The youth came home with a trunk full of 
French novels and suits from London and a 
vague idea that he wanted to be an architect. 
But when he beheld the style of houses his 
clients would insist on his building—that was 
in the 1880’s---he changed his mind, which 
was easier than changing his taste, and consid- 
ered a literary career instead. When his 
father suggested that perhaps he couldn't 
make a living at literature, he replied, quite 
conclusively, “Fortunately I don’t have to.” 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Certainly he never did. But, in the Mauve 
Decade, he had a very good time writing 
critical defenses of Ibsen and Pinero, once 
even entering into a debate with William 
Winter who vainly endeavored to overwhelm 
him with Johnsonian invective. His mill 
stock led him to an interest in labour prob- 
lems, and he accepted an appointment on the 
Minimum Wage Commission, giving much 
time and energy to the work, and engaging in 
numerous acrimonious scrimmages with la- 
bour leaders, from which both sides always 
emerged with mutual respect. He has 
acted for many years as president of the 
Village Improvement Society. He was—and 
is—a vestryman of the church, but seldom 
attends it. He loves horses, and drove a fine 
pair, till the motors made the roads impos- 
sible. Then he bought a large, conservative, 
expensive car, which he used only when he 
had to get somewhere, and kept till it was 
an antique. Whereupon he bought another, 
of the same make, which he still uses. It has 
been 160,000 miles, and garage men laugh at 
it—when he isn’t in the rear seat. Nobody 
laughs when he is. 


OU don’t laugh at Roger Coverley. He has 

an assured and good-natured and aristo- 
cratic dignity which few, even in our demo- 
cratic age, ever presume upon. Imagine, then, 
my amazement the other afternoon when I 
called to see him, was sent into the library 
by a maid who has taken my hat for thirty 
years, and was greeted with the following 
extraordinary outburst :— 

“Whoops, dearie, I’m glad to see you, you 
dirty old bum!” 

I stammered, too overcome to take his wel- 
coming hand as he rose from his old wing 
chair by the fire. 

Roger’s rosy face beamed at me. “How 
passé you are,” he said. “Whoops, dearie, 
the Board of Health will order you carted off 
if you’re not careful.” 

“The County Court will order you com- 
mitted to Northampton,” I replied. “How do 
you get that way?” 

“Ah, that is better!” cried Roger. “ ‘How 
do you get that way’ is almost fresh. Not quite. 
It bounces a bit. But it will do.” 

“Roger, what is the matter?” 

He gestured to his desk, and the floor be- 
side his chair. There I saw copies of what I 
recognized as the latest and most sophisticated 
books and magazines. 

“I’ve been getting myself up to date, old 
friend,” he answered. “I’ve even been to New 
York and seen the latest plays, as part of the 
process.” He shuddered a little here. Then he 
picked a green covered magazine from the 
pile and fingered it. “It was,” he added, “a cold 
day for Roger when the Mercury went down.” 

“That,” said I, “is a terrible pun. You had 
better not try to make smart cracks, but tell 
me, in the plain English you and I still under- 
stand, what all this means!” 

“Joe,” said he tragically, “Joe, it means I’m 


all wet. You are very probably all wet, too,” 

“No, I’m very dry,” said I. 

Roger rang for the maid. “And now,” | 
prodded presently, clinking the ice in my 
glass, “tell me how come.” 

“Joe,” he said, “I’m seriously depressed by 
the current worship of the Smart Aleck. He 
lords it over our drama, our literature, and oy 
life. The youngsters kowtow to him from in. 
stinct, the elders from cowardice. And the 
worst of it is, the Smart Aleck has kidded 
himself into believing, actually, that he isn'ta 
Smart Aleck, but a saviour. His mission is to ‘de. 
bunk’ our society. He wraps his Messianic robes 
about him and wise cracks for the Lord . .” 

“That sounds well,” [ said, “but I don't 
know what it means.” 

“What are two of the most successful plays 
in New York?” 2 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” I answered. “Two 
the police tried to close up, I suppose.” 


O, they are Broadway and The Road to 
Rome. Broadway is entirely written in 

a kind of horrible underworld patois, worse 
than pidgin English, and it’s supposed to be 
funny. As a matter of fact, it is funny, and 
technically as clever as the Devil. That’s the 
terrible Smart Aleckism of it. The authors 
have lifted the lid on a sink-hole actually as 
depressing as Gorky’s Night Refuge—and 
they make us laugh. They are so pleased with 
tossing this horrible language about, and fling. 
ing oaths at the audience, with being as they 
think realistic and up-to-the minute, that they 
never sense the real terror of their theme—” 

“Perhaps they do,” I interrupted. “Perhaps 
they rely on their audiences being as intelli- 
gent as you are, and hence capable of making 
the interpretation.” 

“Humph!” said Roger. “Then there’s The 
Road to Rome—an intelligent piece of work 
artistically ruined by Smart Aleckism. We 
are asked to believe that Hannibal was con- 
verted from his purpose and Rome saved by 
a strumpet; not that she was really intended 
as a strumpet, but the author was so filled with 
the gospel of ‘frankness’ that he couldn’t help 
making her one.‘ There have always been 
decent reticencies, and when life and litera- 
ture cease to observe them, at the instigation 
of the Smart Alecks, women become strumpets 
and art a bawdy peep show for the Yahoos.” 

“You sound,” said I, “a little like the late 
William Winter.” 

The aristocratic purple veins beneath 
Roger’s eyes perceptibly swelled. “Not at all! 
Not at all!” he snapped. “Winter objected to 
any recognition of the facts of life. I object 
to making a joke of ’em, when they are serious 
matters. I object to dragging our drama back 
to the age of Wycherley in tone, and down to 
the level of Tin Pan Alley in style—and then 
calling that progress. I object to the Smart 
Aleck assumption that you’ve achieved 4 
realistic advance by causing every second 
character to say ‘Jesus’. You haven’t; you've 

(Continued on page 100) 
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STEICHEN 


Two on the Aisle at “The Spider” 


The Action of This Currently Successful Mystery Play Swarms About the Seats in the Front Rows 


i ih theorists of the theatre who have always urged that that producer is 
best who makes his audience feel themselves a part of the play should have 
the time of their lives at The Spider, the mystery melodrama which rivals 
Broadway for first place in the affections of New York’s playgoers. For The 
Spider relates a vivid bit of manslaughter taking place in the course of a vaude- 
ville performance. During a magician's act, the house is darkened for an instant 
and that darkness is split with a pistol shot. The returning lights find a man 


dying in the aisie and the entire audience is clapped under arrest as suspects 
or material witnesses. Before the murder thus spills the melodrama across the 
footlights into the delighted audience, John Halliday, as the magician, must 
materialize pots of flowers and bowls of goldfish from under his cape and must 
immaterialize his assistants in the traditional manner of the vanishing lady. 
One of these cabinet meetings has been transfixed for you by the camera, showing 
Mr. Halliday in his magician’s raiment and Roy Hargrave as the hypnotic subject 
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VANITY FAIR 


“With Folded Hands Forever” 


A Little Tragedy of the Big-Tops, Which Proves That Circus Life Is Not All Music and Roses 


UCH can happen with a ten car circus 
M during a season. And Cameron’s 
World’s Greatest Combined Show was 
no exception. Under its three tents had 
gathered renegades, vagabonds, and thieves. 
A principal circus freak, the Strong Woman, 
weighed over four hundred pounds. She was 
more vain than a school girl and more petu- 
lant than a film actress in the throes of a 
quick divorce. She closed her eyes on every 
mystery in life but men. She had loved and 
trusted them. One betrayed her. 

Her dream had been of a little farm near 
the edge of the wide rolling Rhine. Her be- 
trayer, not wishing, even in imagination, to 
travel so far, had induced her to part with 
three thousand dollars that he might go and 
purchase a farm on the Hudson. He did not 
return. Alice, the Moss Haired Girl, had been 
fond of her, as well as myself. We formed a 
committee of two and became sentimental 
about her. Bob Cameron, the circus owner, 
and Slug Finnerty, the chief spieler, had dis- 
covered her. In her hand was a little blue 
bottle. 

Her salary had been one hundred dollars 
per week and all expenses. She had loaned 
money at exorbitant rates to those whom she 
deemed the more reliable among the circus 
people. Many of those who were in debt to 
her sighed deeply at the news of her death 
and murmured—“Poor unhappy woman— 
she’s better off.” Cameron later tried to col- 
lect the money which was owed her. It was 
his intention, so he said, to forward it to her 
relatives, when he found their address in 
Germany. 


MARK was seen on her throat, as though 

the string which held her “grouch bag” 
of money had been torn from it. Money, jew- 
elry, finery, everything of possible value had 
disappeared. We felt certain that Cameron 
and Finnerty had robbed her. 

“They'd of skinned her if they could—the 
dirty dogs,” sneered Jock, the boss hustler, 
“talk about fallin’ among thieves.” 

The coroner was called and signed the 
death certificate. There was no money with 
which to bury her. 

“It’s a lucky shot for me,” said Silver Moon 
Dugan, the boss canvasman, “I owed her 
fifty bucks I won’t have to pay. She was a 
funny dame.” 

Alice, the Moss Haired Girl said to me 
after the coroner had gone, “It’s sure hell to 
die in Arkansas with the circus—but then— 
she’s just as well off—she was just in wrong, 
that’s all.” The girl walked with me to where 
the “Baby Buzzard” sat, in front of the 
musicians’ tent. (The Strong Woman, not lik- 
ing the circus owner’s wife, had called her 
the Baby Buzzard. We did the same ever 
after.) 

“Well—she’s gone,” said the Baby Buz- 
zard, as we approached. 

“Yes,” was Alice’s answer. “It’s a hard loss 
for Mr. Cameron—she drew a lot of money 
each week. 


By JIM TULLY 


“Yes—it’s too damn bad for Bob—poor 
Bob—he does have the hardest time,” smiled 
the Moss Haired Girl. 

“Yes, indeed he do,” responded the Baby 
Buzzard, missing the Moss Haired Girl’s tone 
of mockery. 

“But she has to be buried you know,” 
Alice continued, “there’s too much of her to 
keep above ground. We’d better take up a 
collection for her—I’ll start it with twenty 
dollars.” Just then the ministerial Cameron 
appeared. 

“What will you give?” Alice asked him. 

“Well, I think five dollars each among 
twenty of us will be enough—after all, we 
can’t get a coffin big enough in the town, and 
it don’t matter nohow. I’ve got two of the 
boys makin’ a big box and linin’ it wit’ can- 
vas—the damn coffins fall apart after three 
days in the*grave, anyhow. Them undertakers 
are the original highway robbers.” 


HE Baby Buzzard disappeared and re 
turned with a glass heaped full of half 
dollars. She counted out ten of the coins and 
then handed them to Alice—who turned them 
over to Cameron. 

“These’ll pay her way through purgatory, 
or start her soul rollin’. That’s more’n she’d 
do for me if I croaked. People ’at croak ’em- 
selves should bury ’emselves. Them’s my ways 
of lookin’ at it—I ain’t never seen a man yet 
I'd bump myself off for—you can’t do them 
no good when you're dead,” half soliloquized 
the Baby Buzzard. 

“Maybe not,” returned the Moss Haired 
Girl, looking from Cameron to the Baby 
Buzzard—“but we can at least shut our 
mouths and let her rest in peace. Somebody’s 
stole everything she had—even her silk un- 
derwear’s gone—and who in the hell with 
this circus can wear that?” 

“Maybe the elephant trainer stole it to put 
on his pets,” sneered the old lady. 

“Maybe so, but the elephants wouldn’t wear 
it if they knew it was stolen—they’re above 
that,” replied Alice. 

“Well, well,” and Cameron now became 
more reverent, “It’s all beyond our power.” 
He pointed heavenward. “He who is above us 
has called her home.” 

“He may have called her but He didn’t 
send her carfare. He probably thought she 
could bum her way,” laughed Alice. 

“That is not for us to judge,” replied Cam- 
eron solemnly, “who are we to question the 
Great Taskmaster’s laws. It is best that we 
bury her before parade so as not to disturb 
the even tenor of her ways—I will say a few 
words and have the band play and sing a few 
songs—and then we shall take her to the 
graveyard, in one of the elephant’s cages. 
Buddy Conroy is there now makin’ arrange- 
ments. The wagon with the cage can follow 
along with the parade—and no one will be 
the wiser.” 

The Strong Woman was placed in a square 
pine canvas-covered box, with her blonde 
head resting on 2 huge red pillow trimmed 


in green. Her heavy hands were folded. Her 
mouth was puckered in a half smile which 
helped to conceal the cyanide scar at the 
edge of her lower lip. Her head was buried ip 
the pillow. Her large breasts rose high above 
the rest of her body. 

Fourteen men lifted the box. 

Cameron’s showman instinct prevailed at 
the last. The calliope was called into ser. 
vice. A man stood upon its platform and 
played as weird a tune as was ever concocted 
by the most fantastic human brain. 

It seemed to my boyish mind to have been 
blended with wild wails and screeching 
laughter. It was followed by 


I had a dream the other night, 
Floating on the River of Sin, 

I peeped inside of Jordan bright, 
Floating on the River of Sin. 

And another place I seen inside, 
Floating on the River of Sin, 

A place where the devil does reside, 
Floating on the River of Sin. 


gene and thieves, trailers and clowns, 
acrobats and stake drivers had gathered 
in front of the Strong Woman’s tent. 
“Come on now men, we'll make it snappy,” 
said Slug Finnerty—join in song with the 
calliope .. .” 
He waved his hands. 


I seen a band of spirits bright, 
Floating on the River of Sin 
Holding church by candle light, 
Floating on the River of Sin. 

A great big chariot passing by, 
Floating on the River of Sin, 
Come so close they had to fly, 
Floating on the River of Sin. 


The crude heavy voices were drowned out 
by the wail of the calliope. 


They drove the chariot down below, 

A spirit fell down and hurt his toe, 

And all the others yelled “Oh, Oh!” 

Floating on the River of Sin. 

Then singin’ and shoutin’ way out loud, 

Floating on the River of Sin, 

They took her to heaven on a great big 
cloud, 

Floating on the River of Sin. 


When the song died away Silver Moon 
Dugan commented, “Gee, if she ever fails 
outta heaven she’ll sure tear a hole in the 
ground.” A few roustabouts laughed. Then 
Cameron stood before us on a pine box. 

“Fellow travelers with Cameron’s World's 
Greatest Combined Shows,” he began, “ii is 
my sad duty to say a few words here. I wish 
it understood that I come to bury Cesar—not 
to praise her. She is beyond us now—stripped 
of everything before God—who takes care of 
the weary and the worn and calls the wander- 
ing lady here home— 

(Continued on page go) 
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CRISS-CROSS 


The Cross Step mirrored from both sides. The per- 
fect synchronization of movement and line is the 
raison d’étre of this, the key step of the tango. The 
directions are comparatively simple, but it takes 
considerable skill really to accomplish the step 










THE PERFECT POISE 


ut IN THE SWING 
A trick of balance makes this 


Combining a glide and a kick is 


on 
ils 
he 


en 
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only one of the intricacies of the 
exhibition tango. It demands the 
mechanical proficiency of the 
Tiller Girls and the expert grace 
in execution of Maurice himself 





NEW YORK TO DEAUVILLE 


Edwina St. Clare and Charles 
Sabin, two young dancers trained 
and sponsored by Maurice, are 
rapidly achieving a portion of 
his own fame in a series of ap- 
pearances which have taken 
them from the Hotel Ambassa- 
dor in New York to Deauville 


The New Maurice Dancers 





movement spectacular. It is in 
reality a simple version of step- 
ping in perfect harmony. The 
close line of the arms is a 
striking contrast to the trot 


Monsieur Mouvet Presents His Ottieial Proteees, Edwina St. Clare and Charles Sabin 
z p) 
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STEICHEN 


George Jean Nathan After Many Years 


America’s Most Renowned Dramatic Critic Celebrates Twenty Years of Active Service 


EORGE JEAN NATHAN, editor, author, critic, unchastened wit, pattern 

of how to look in the theatre, when to leave it, what to say about it the 
next week, stands with characteristic elegance on the brink of an anniversary. 
His twentieth season as a dramatic critic is upon him. For a score of years he 
has written with unfailing popularity, authority and keenness on the theatre, its 
artists, its muddlers, plodders and reporters. Contra mundum is engraved upon 
his rapier, and he plies his pen with a swordsman’s wrist—and with the courage 


of his condemnations. England and the Continent call him the single celebrity 
among our critics. Militantly pithy, his studies of the bunk, barter and other 
afflictions of the World Stage have yet to achieve one dull phrase. With the 
mighty Mencken he edited The Smart Set in its truly smart days, and founded 
The American Mercury. His books include many epitomes on the theory of the 
theatre and the practise of criticism. To the cognoscenti he is First Lord of 
the First Nights, the very Chesterfield of sartorial and critical excellences 
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Americans Prefer Kurope 


A Conversation Explaining Parisian Society for the Benefit of Those Who Do Not Know It 


ABIN de luxe on the “Majestic”. Jean- 
Claude L. thirty-five vears old. of Paris 
(France) and Clorinda W., of Paris 
(Texas), twenty-three, are seated opposite 
each other. Nothing separates them except 
the breakfast tray. A young Frenchman of 
cood family, Jean-Claude lives in New York, 
where he is engaged in business. Having 
passed from the trenches to Wall Street, he 
has hardly been seen in Paris since 1914. He 
has just married Clorinda. W edding-trip- 
Jean-Claude is explaining to his young wife 
Parisian society as he left it. In the next 
article of this series, Clorinda, I promise, will 
find out for herself. 
~ CLORINDA (discouraged): It is hopeless. It 
does no good to listen to you, Jean-Claude, I 
shall never get used to it! 
Jean-CLaubE: Yet you are getting used to 
ae 
CLorinpA: But you are not France; you are 
a Frenchman in America. I knew how to pick 
the best morsel from the melting-pot. You're 
so sweet! (kisses him) You are like the 
ideal meeting-place of the two nations. The 
two flags have the same colours, but differ- 
ently placed . . . What I wanted to say, you 
see, is that I shall never get used to all these 
strange faces which express such complicated 
characters, all these things so much the oppo- 
site of what they seem to be, all these people 
who talk without saying what they are think- 
ing, in short, all these denominations and 
titles. ... 
Jean: So important in republican countries. 


LORINDA: Your society is like your cities: 

thousands of little winding streets, odd 
and picturesque, and each with a new name, 
after every war or every revolution. 

Jean: My dear, don’t let yourself be 
frightened. Don’t refuse in despair to follow 
me through the city, and drop down on a 
boulevard bench to lunch on a sandwich. 
They do not know how to make sandwiches 
in France, anyhow. And besides a French 
déjeuner must not be swallowed hastily like 
American lunches: it is an important phase of 
social life. 

Crorinpa: I am never hungry at noon... 

Jean: French cooking is the art of making 
people eat who have no appetite. French 
conversation is the art of thinking without 
being aware of it. And now, you are coming 
with me to visit my childhood friend, the 
Countess of Austerlitz, Grande noblesse of 
the first Empire, but one of the public places 
of Paris. Don’t be surprised if you find Cle- 
menceau there next to Caillaux, the royalist 
Marquis de Trianel with the bonapartist 
Princesse d’Iéna, L’Action Francaise and its 
enemy L’Humanité, musicians from the In- 
stitut de France alongside advanced authors 
who write for Russian ballets. These people 
will not eat up one another, having made a 
truce around the foie gras, as in Kipling the 
wild and the tame animals made a truce, in 
times of drought, around fresh water. 

Ciorinpa: Who is the Count of Austerlitz? 


By PAUL MORAND 


Jean: He is no longer. Like Monsieur du 
Deifand, he departed this life in silence, with- 
out ever having made a good remark or done 
a good act. 

CLORINDA: 
hostess? 

JEAN: Sometimes one person, sometimes an- 
other. Very often a prelate: Monseigneur de 
la Salle, who is the best eater, and perhaps the 
best talker in Paris. ‘He makes sparkling 
witticisms, presides at important marriages, 
gives his hand to beautiful foreign women to 
kiss, confesses in their final hour republican 
socialist ministers lost in atheism, and he 
knows how to keep on the best of terms with 
the “reddest” of governments without ever 
getting into trouble with the Vatican. 

CLorinpa: It is strange, for a fashionable 
house—with politicians, journalists, and 
clergymen ... It is quite middle-class. 

Jean: Dear, you do not know Paris. You 
merely got a glimpse of it in terms of lights 
and stations while passing through it as a 
flapper on your way home from school in 
Switzerland to your family ranch in Texas. 
... The value of Paris, you see, is precisely 
in its mixture of races and classes. Would one 
have to tell an inventor of cocktails that a 
drink can be wretched or exquisite, depending 
upon whether or not he gets the proper pro- 
portions among its ingredients? 

CLorinoa: Then according to you, if New 
York is the world’s melting pot, Paris is its 
cocktail-shaker? 


Who presides opposite the 


Lips Exactly. And since you hesitate to go 
with me, and are a little snob, I am going to 
take you to see a nice old friend of my mother, 
Charlotte de Charleval. You will be at the end 
of the table, which does not mean that you 
will be among the younger set—for there is 
none. The wrinkle, the monocle, and the mous- 
tache “a la gauloise,” the deafness of the 
members of the “Agricole,” the wise-cracks of 
the Jockey-club, the puns of the Academicians 
whose ill-will is blunted with age, the servant 
problem, the sermon of Saint-Vincent-de-Paul, 
the Catholic charities, make of this salon a 
region where the joy of living shoots up much 
like an orchid in Arizona. They will lay sly 
traps for you. to learn whether you dance dur- 
ing Lent. With a little more gaiety, you could 
imagine it almost as boring as good society in 
Spain. 

CLorinpa: But where is “gay Paree?” 

Jean: I leave that to the tyros who never 
see anything of a city beyond its streets— 
which is to say what the city is not. Let us 
leave that to the adherents of Mémart and of 
the Mouline Roudge. And now step into my 
sight-seeing car: I will continue my trip 
through the real Parisian world, the world 
which I know... 

CLorinpa: “Le monde oi l’on s’ennuie”? 

Jean: Look at me. I turn towards the pas- 
sengers. Standing, I take my megaphone, 
which prevails above the tumult of the street, 
and I begin: “Now folks, this is the ’ouse of 
the everlastin’ vidow of Alexandre Dumas, 


the oldest monument of Paris... This ere lady 
is 33% years older than the petrified forest 
and her salon has been rightly called ‘the pet- 
rified salon’ of French literature. If you look 
for the gems, folks, you'll have to find them 
under the stone surface and use a hammer 
too; ete, ... ete... .<” Yow see, dear, to 
continue in earnest, there are more authors in 
France than readers, and for all these authors 
there are only a few chairs at the French 
Academy. The only way to get a seat there is 
to go each day and drink the bitter port of 
Widow Dumas. 

CLorinpa: I prefer the other widow—Clic- 
quot. 

JeAN: You are young and strange: you must 
see everything. Admire the French Academy, 
which contrived to keep out such horrible 
Bohemians as Balzac, Flaubert, Maupassant, 
Verlaine, and Mallarmé. . . . Admire all 
these aspirants who give here, at the “thés- 
poétiques” of the widow of Alexandre Dumas, 
the measure of their talent. Here they throw 
praise in your face like bricks, and they re- 
act to irony much as though they were sitting 
on a tack. A refuge of all the invalids of 
thought. Here the poets, hungry bards and 
hysterical muses, pass under the majestic and 
romantic shadow of the great mulatto drama- 
tist. 

Ciorinpa (politely): It’s all right. with me. 

Jean: I remember once when, to avoid the 
elocution, I lingered in the garden. When I 
re-entered the house of Madame Dumas, I 
found it empty. Undoubtedly, the reception 
was over... . | wandered from room to room | 
... Finally, in the last salon, I found eighteen 
elderly gentlemen sitting in eighteen arm- 
chairs reading the Temps in consternation. 
They were candidates for the French Acad- 
emy, and were following the account of the 
election of one of their rivals, which took 
place in the afternoon... . 


LORINDA (to tease her husband): As for 
me, I do not despise poetry. I will go to 
Madame Dumas’! 

Jean: I must warn you that in Paris the 
houses have no fire escapes. 

CLorinpa: What does that matter, if I have 
a chance to hear your French geniuses, from 
Francis de Croisset to Edmond Rostand? 

Jean: I believe that Edmond Rostand is 
dead; but we can always offer you Maurice 
Rostand. 

Ciorinpa: Does Sarah Bernhardt often re- 
cite verse there? 

Jean: I believe that she is dead, but you 
will see Cécile Sorel there. I am very sorry 
not to be able to take you to visit her. 

Ciorinpa: Why shouldn’t I go? 

JEAN: Because Paris is the one city in the 
world where people are most concerned with 
actors without ever seeing them anywhere but 
on the stage. An old prejudice. 

CLorinpa: Won't you take me to the theatre 
often, Jean-Claude? 

Jean: But, dear, a Parisian never goes to 

(Continued on page 112) 




























GROUND-WORK 


Here is Henrietta making-up for a party. 
First, a preliminary layer of carefully 
mixed ‘acial cream and rouge, portray- 
ing the blush of fictitious but fasci- 
nating maidenly-modesty. Then the 
mouth, coral-red and cleverly heart- 
shaped, two lips that purse as one 


EXPERT ASSISTANCE 


Woman's crowning glory is her hair, 
but it is important that the crown 
be adjusted by an expert. Our Hero- 
ine hies her to Carlo, eminent co/f- 
feur, upon whom she keeps an eagle 
eye. “‘Less bun and more bang,” 
she suggests, for our Henrietta ap- 
preciates the importance of detail 


Henrietta’s Secret 


An Artistic Adventure 


With a Critical Climax 


Related by FISH 


CHIAROSCURO 


And now the lashes and lids re- 
ceive their quota of attention. Som- 
bre shadows bring to the color- 
scheme just a touch of the sinis- 
ter, alleviated by the lengthened 
lashes. Unconsciously she rolls her 
unruly pupils at their own reflection 


VANITY FAIR 





ACCENTS 
Next come the eye-brows, the hair-lines 
of which must be traced with infinite 
care. “Easy on the pencil,” murmurs 
Henrietta, knowing full-well that it is 
these circumflex accents which impart 
archness. On the other hand, a bungled 
brow has wrecked many a romance 





THE KILL 


And now look! Glorious success 
rewards our clever little cosmeti- 
cian. At the party that night she 
is not only the envy of the ladies 
but the idol of Herbert, prize catch 
of the season. “‘My darling,” he 
whispers, innocently gazing into 
her eyes, ‘“‘Will you be my wife?” 


DISILLUSION 


Comes the bridal dawn, and Herbert 
is appalled. His bride’s hair is in 
harness, her loveliness is a blank. 
Inadvertently, she has washed 
away her beauty, careless girl. But 
wait, it will all come out right in 
the end. Henrietta has but to go 
through her making-up_ exercises 
once more and she will fascinate 
poor, dear Herbert as of yore 
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The Hanging of Hicks the Pirate 


The Last of His Spectacular Profession Perishes on the Gallows in New York Harbour 


Lincoln was first nominated for the Presi- 
dency, New York newspapers were much 
excited about a tragedy on the “high seas.” 
The seas were really no higher than those to 
be found in the lower harbour, and the ship 
concerned was a humble sloop, with the un- 
imaginative name of E. A. Johnson. She be- 
longed in Islip, Long Island, and under 
command of a mariner named Captain Burr, 
was in the habit of hunting oysters in Vir- 
ginian waters, and bringing them back to the 
New York market. She had sailed on one of 
her oyster-catching voyages, manned by the 
Captain, and three sailors,—a mysterious per- 
son called William Johnson, and two blameless 
boys, Smith Watts and Oliver Watts, brothers. 
She progressed no further than the Romer 
Shoals, and there was picked up and boarded 
by the schooner Telegraph of New London. 
All was not happy on board the E. A. John- 
son. For one thing, she had been in a 
collision, and had her bowsprit carried away. 
Next, she was quite deserted: neither Captain 
Burr, nor the Watts boys, nor Sailor Johnson 
was visible. A tug brought the sloop up to 
Fulton Market slip, and the reporters for the 
New York newspapers came down to look at 
her. These young men, all wearing tall hats 
and chin beards in the correct and sporting 
manner of the day, found on the deck and in the 
cabin of the E. A. Johnson what they agreed in 
calling “unmistakable evidences of foul play.” 
There was blood all over the ship; pools 
of blood in some places; in others, stains, 
where an effort had been made to wash away 
the unpleasant signs of murder. There were 
two or three stray locks of hair. Furniture was 
upset in the cabin, and there were found 
coats and shirts, cut and gashed in the 
struggle. These were not proper to an honest 
oyster-man, and the police began to hunt for 
her crew. 


[' March, a few months before Abraham 


T appeared that another schooner had been 

in collision with the oyster-ship, early that 
morning, off Staten Island, and that the crew 
had seen one man leave the E. A. Johnson in a 
boat. Two kind gentlemen, named Burke and 
Kelly, who lived in a “low tenement house” on 
Cedar Street, told the police that Sailor Johnson 
lived in the same house, and that, moreover, 
the sailor had returned unexpectedly with an 
unusual amount of money. He had won this, 
so he said, as prize money for picking up a 
sloop in the lower bay. Messrs. Kelly and 
Burke added that that their friend had then 
departed for Providence, R. L., via the Fall 
River steamer, taking his wife and child with 
him. Further interesting information came 
from the keeper of an eating house at the 
Vanderbilt landing. He had seen someone like 
Johnson, who had “made himself conspic- 
uous”,—in what way, I do not know, but 
Probably by his choice of refreshment, since 
he had “indulged freely in oysters, hot gins, 
and eggs.” One would have thought that the 
oyster would have been a fish accursed in his 
sight, but it was not so. 


By EDMUND PEARSON 


Two police officers went to Providence in 
pursuit of the sailor. They had mild adven- 
tures for a day or two, but at last, by means 
of what the newspapers used to call clever 
detective work, spotted their prey. Some 
young man, who wishes to become a detective, 
may read this, so I will explain how this 
clever detective work is carried on. It consists 
of going to a great number of persons, one 
after another, and asking them: 





HICKS, THE PIRATE 


Albert W. Hicks, the subject of this 
article, is known as the last of the 
pirates. He was arrested for an offence 
committed in New York harbour, con- 
victed of piracy and hanged on the pres- 
ent location of the Statue of Liberty 


“Say, have you seen a feller who looks 
thus an’ so around here, anywhere?” 

The officers found Sailor Johnson asleep in 
a lodging house, and arrested him. His name 
was not Johnson at all, it was Albert W. Hicks, 
but whether he told them that, or’ whether 
Mrs. Hicks gave it away, I have been unable 
to discover. He had with him about $120. in 
bills; Captain Burr’s watch, and some other 
property, the possession of which tended to 
create rather an unfavourable impression in 
the minds of the police. This prejudice in- 
fluenced the citizens of New London, as well, 
for when the prisoner passed through that 
city on his way back to New York, the New 
Londoners (all wearing tall hats) made a rush 
for the railroad train, and insisted on the 
privilege of lynching Mr. Hicks. The two 
officers (in ulsters and tall hats) their left 
hands raised in deprecatory gesture, and their 
right hands holding small revolvers, waved 
away the citizenry, and landed their captive 
safely in a New York jail. 

Here he was presently visited by his wife, 
who held his child up in front of the 
cell, and addressed the prisoner in the follow- 
ing remarkable language: 


“Look at your offspring, you rascal, and 
think what you have brought on us. If I could 
get in at you I would pull your bloody heart 
out.” 

Her husband replied with dignity and calm: 

“Why, my dear wife, I’ve done nothing,— 
it will be all right in a day or two.” 

He continued his cold indifference during 
the five days of his trial, which took place in 
May. Although he had been indicted for the 
murders of Captain Burr and the two boys, 
he was tried on the indictment for piracy. 
Murder, at sea or ashore, is equally objection- 
able to the law, but Hicks made the grievous 
mistake of committing robbery “upon the high 
seas, or in any basin or bay within the ad- 
miralty maritime jurisdiction of the United 
States.” This, Congress had said in 1820, 
was piracy, and punishable with death. I am 
sadly aware that Hicks’ portrait does not sat- 
isfy our fancies of a pirate, but the law treated 
him with as much careful ceremony as could 
have been afforded to Blackbeard himself. 
Moreover, the money which he pilfered from 
the Captain, was really in gold and silver,— 
in that respect the story is not altogether pro- 
saic. Hicks had changed it into bills before 
leaving New York. 


URING the trial there appeared Cather- 

ine Dickinson, the seventeen year old 
sweetheart of Young Oliver Watts. She testi- 
fied that the lock of hair found on the sloop 
came from her lover’s head; and that a da- 
guerreotype, found in Hicks’ possession, was a 
portrait of herself, which she had given to 
Oliver. While the taking-off of Hicks was 
grotesque, hideous, and unpleasantly public, 
I am willing to leave to others the task of 
weeping for him. 

After his conviction (it took the jury but 
seven minutes of deliberation) Hicks made one 
of the most elaborate and highly ornamented 
confessions ever attributed to a native of 
Foster, Rhode Island. In it, he gave himself 
the worst of characters; acknowledged an 
unholy itch for wealth and complete absence 
of good taste in his methods of getting it. 
Very early in his life, he stumbled into 
evil ways in Norwich, Connecticut. A few 
years later, by a roundabout route—round 
the Horn—he reached “Wahoo” in the 
Sandwich Islands. Here he deserted spe- 
cialization, and embarked on sin in general. 
He says briefly, “I engaged in every kind 
of wickedness.” Robbery, mutiny and mur- 
der—so he asserted—hecame as much a 
part of his daily programme as coffee, tea 
and grog. 

He transferred his attentions to Lower Cali- 
fornia; “dyed his hands in human blood” he 
knew not how often; and made himself 
thoroughly objectionable. 

“The old man,” he writes, “whose grey hairs 
glistened in the moonlight, and whose vener- 
able presence might have touched any hearts 
but ours; the little children, locked in each 
other’s arms, dreaming of butterflies and 

(Continued on page 116) 





Two Famous 
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Norma and Constance Talmadge 


Sisters Whose Popularity in the Film Firmament Has Never Been Threatened 
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Why I Do Not Go To The Theatre 


A Personal Experience Exposing Some Inconsistencies to Which the Playgoer Is Prone 


quently to the theatre, I used often to 

find myself sitting next to William 
Archer, who was there professionally, as I 
was. | was glad when this happened; it was 
jleasant to have an intelligent neighbour to 
talk to between the acts. But that was not all. 
Jt was not only between the acts that Mr. 
Archer interested me; it was also during 
them. When he sat next me, I used to spend 
gs much time looking at Mr. Archer as at 
the actors and actresses on the stage. When- 
ever one of the characters uttered an amusing 
line, whenever there was a thrilling situation, 
| would steal a glance at my neighbour. Mr. 
Archer’s long, grave face was always per- 
fectly impassive. The most brilliant piece of 
wit, the most absurd and unexpected touch of 
farce left him without a smile. He could 
watch scenes of Grand Guignol horror, he 
could see and hear Desdemona being mur- 
dered or Ophelia running mad without so 
much as moving an eyelid. He sat through 
every theatrical performance—through all 
those, at any rate, at which I had an oppor- 
tunity of watching him—with the perfect and 
complete impassivity of the English aristo- 
crat in a romantic French novel. I watched 
him, fascinated. 


\" THE time when I was paid to go fre- 


OR this man who could sit with unruffled 

gravity through plays like Monro’s At 
Mrs. Beam’s and Somerset Maugham’s Eng- 
land, Home and Beauty | felt an unbounded 
admiration. I am myself a great admirer of 
English aristocrats in French novels and 
always try, as far as I can, to model my con- 
duct on that of Sir Rodolphe Brown in George 
Sand’s Indiana. But with the best will in the 
world, I cannot keep a straight face through 
At Mrs. Beam’s, I cannot look on at the last 
acts of Othello or Lear without feeling and 
betraying considerable agitation. Mr. Archer 
—I generalize from my own limited obser- 
vations— could sit through any comedy or any 
tragedy without moving a muscle. In the 
midst of a roaring, a shuddering or weeping 
audience, he remained immobile in his stall, 
like a fakir for whom the joys and sorrows 
of the world have become a matter of absolute 
indifference. 

Mr. Archer was deeply interested in the 
theatre and had spent a good part of his life 
thinking and writing about it. But my belief 
is that the interest was purely intellectual and 
that he never enjoyed going to the play in the 
ordinary everyday sense of the word. Can 
one be said to enjoy comedies when one never 
laughs, or tragedies when one never weeps? 
Personally, I rather doubt it. There are two 
kinds of critics: those who criticize, so to 
speak, from within, with sympathy; and those 
who criticize detachedly, from without. Both 
are valuable. Mr. Archer, I believe, was an 
extreme case of the second type. 

X, on the contrary, was an extreme case 
of the first type of critic. Not that he was pro- 
fessionally a critic. He was just a first-nighter. 
X voluntarily performed the corvée which I 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


was driven to undertake by need. I was paid 
to look at all the new plays; he gave money. 
So should I, I suppose, if I enjoyed the 
theatre half so much as he did. He criticized 
exclusively from within, never for a moment 
emerging with any part of himself out of the 
warm cavern of his immediate emotional plea- 
sure—criticized with such an excess of natural 
sympathy, that every play without exception 
seemed to him delightful. It might be Abie’s 
Irish Rose, or it might be Hamlet; it might be 
The Cherry Orchard or Peg o my Heart—X 
was always in raptures. “Too wonderful,” he 
would say to me between the acts, “Isn’t it 
too wonderful?” And the words, the into- 
nation were the same whether we had been 
seeing Duse or the Dolly Sisters, Heartbreak 
House or the current musical comedy success. 
“Too wonderful” he would repeat and the 
tears, I would notice, were not yet dry on his 
monocle. 

As a theatre-goer, my position is somewhere 
between that of X and that of Mr. Archer. 
The consistent and chronic impassivity of the 
one is as impossible to me as are the consis- 
tent and chronic enjoyment and emotional 
excitement of the other. I can no more not 
laugh at what seems to me very funny, or not 
feel distressed by what strikes me as genuine- 
ly tragic than I can find all comedies humor- 
ous or all dramas without exception tragical. 
Most plays seem to me extremely bad; but a 
few evoke in me ecstasies of amusement or 
distress. That is why, now that I am no longer 
paid to go to theatres, I visit those places of 
amusement (which for me are too often places 
of boredom) so rarely. 


UT if most plays are bad, it may be 

objected, many actors are very good. A 
fine piece of histrionic art ought to make up 
for a wretched piece of dramatic art. Perhaps 
it ought. But in my case, unfortunately, it does 
not. I am too thoroughly the literary man and 
the critic to be able to leave my critical facul- 
ties and my love of letters in the cloak room 
along with my coat and hat. Good acting in a 
play which strikes me as bad disturbs and ex- 
asperates as much as it pleases me. For I feel 
all the time that it is an attempt—an unfair, 
an unjustifiable attempt—to warp my better 
judgment about the play, to make me believe, 
by arts that have nothing to do with literature, 
that what I know to be a bad piece of literary 
work is really good. I resent being moved by 
a fine performance of what my literary judg- 
ment tells me is a shoddy, insignificant and 
unsubstantial play. The attitude, I know, is 
absurd. Fine performances are not so numer- 
ous in any activity of life—from tight-rope 
walking to solving mathematical problems— 
that one can afford to neglect one or to deny 
one’s self the pleasure of admiration. And yet 
there the fact remains; I do resent such 
fine performances and cannot help doing so. 
A kind of intellectual asceticism prevents me 
from enjoying the merits of good acting in a 
bad play. The ethical Puritan cannot enjoy a 
beauty which he feels to be immoral. The 


esthetic Puritan cannot enjoy a beauty which 
he feels is inany way artistically wrong. I have 
done my best to free myself from esthetic Puri- 
tanism, but without success. I can never whole- 
heartedly appreciate good acting in a bad 
play. Half the pleasure that I might derive 
from the theatre is thus denied me. More for- 
tunate in this respect than I, most theatre- 
goers are able to appreciate good or even in- 
different acting in spite of bad plays. Indeed, 
I suspect that most of them are so much en- 
chanted by the acting that they do not notice 
the badness of the plays—that, spellbound by 
the personality of the players, they even be- 
lieve that bad plays are good ones. Illusion is 
the parent of almost all happiness; I envy 
these people their blessed capacity of being 
taken in. Remembering X’s tear-damp mon- 
ocle, I sigh and wish that I too could find every 
play too wonderful. 


S a novelist, I am constantly struck, when 

I go to the theatre, by the great gulf 
dividing self-respecting modern fiction from 
the average modern drama. All modern fiction 
having the least pretensions to being good 
tends in the direction of more and more com- 
plete analysis, of deeper and deeper explo- 
ration of the reality lying behind common 
words and conventional ideas. Consider, for 
example, the notion of love, the staple theme 
of practically every novel and every play. 
Modern novelists from Proust to D. H. Law- 
rence, from James Joyce to Julien Benda, 
have subjected the passion in all its aspects 
to the most searching analysis. The aspects 
that lie behind words have been revealed, the 
different kinds of love have been classified 
and the mechanism of their birth and develop- 
ment carefully described. 

How different is the spectacle which greets 
us in the theatre! There is scarcely a sign 
here of the novelists’ analysis. The popular 
conventions are accepted at their face value 
without any attempt being made to discover 
the psychological realities which lie behind 
them. There are only two kinds of love on the 
stage—the pure and the impure. No hint is 
ever dropped that in reality sacred and pro- 
fane love are inextricably mixed together; it 
is never so much as whispered that there may 
be a great many varieties of both kinds. And 
then love is regarded, on the stage, as a sort 
of concrete object, which you have or you 
don’t have, which you keep with care or care- 
lessly mislay. Husbands and wives lose one 
another’s loves as they might lose one another’s 
umbrellas, and then find them again. Nothing 
could be less like the truth than this concep- 
tion of love as a thing that can be lost and 
found, kept in cold storage and taken out, 
years later, undecayed. On the stage, more- 
over, love is always (in mathematical terms) 
a function of the loved object, dependent ex- 
clusively on the blond curls and the virtue 
of the heroine, the black shingle and the allur- 
ing impurity of the villainess. No allowance 
is ever made for the lover’s state of mind and 

(Continued on ‘page 98) 
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A Philosophy For The Films 


How a Triumphant Ego Links the Intellectuals and the Motion Pictures in a Common Bond 


T opposite poles of the earth—so both 
A of them will tell you—are the motion 
pictures and the intellectual. Nothing 
is more humiliating to the young playwright 
in Mr. Tarkington’s new novel, The Plutocrat, 
than that he should be saved from starvation 
by a motion picture contract. Yet, in different 
tongues, both motion pictures and the intellec- 
tuals speak the same thought. 

The revelation came to me in the course 
of the familiar and banal convolutions of a 
typical film. The impact was staggering, yet in 
the watches of the night the realization came 
also that, the credos of the films and the in- 
tellectuals being what they are, the co- 
incidence of the two is logical and inevitable. 
The hero of the picture had deserted the 
heroine, his wife, because her pay-check as 
a cabaret dancer exceeded his, as a tie sales- 
man, though he loved her dearly. In the 
closing passages of the film, when he had 
handily made a fortune that enabled him to 
return to his wife without loss of self-respect, 
the deus ex machina of the plot addressed the 
hero somewhat in this wise: “Never again, 
my boy, let pride come between you and your 
true love.” 

In that instant I knew. Pride—or, more 
properly, in this instance, self-respect—though 
a virtue today in some disrepute—is an ad- 
mirable, albeit frequently inconvenient, trait. 
It is the keystone of what is called “character”. 
But Hollywood dictates that, for pragmatic 
reasons, pride must be put aside if it stands 
in the way of gaining one’s objective—in this 
instance, the consummation of love. Thus the 
motion pictures catalog themselves as prag- 
matists and hedonists. Are not these titles 
better known as the plumes that the pure 
intellectuals, the cream of the cream of the 
intellectuals, have for long borne with engag- 
ing arrogance. The intellectuals, too, hold pride 
in low estate. They, too, consider character 
excess baggage for the true artist. The Oscar 
Wildes, the Rodins, the Baudelaires, the Walt 
Whitmans—all the Peck’s Bad Boys of art— 
were above the conventions and prejudices of 
common men. Thus, as frequently happens, 
extremes may be made to co-incide. 


HE same trampling down of backgrounds, 
the same war against the community, 
the same extolling of the individual, the same 
fierce, untamed resolve to clear the road be- 
tween man and his own true love is notice- 
able in the manifestoes of both the intellec- 
tuals and the motion pictures. The intellectual 
exploits this doctrine in words of six syllables, 
and pours quotations from Ellis and sixty 
psycho-analysts into the argument. But, at 
trumpeting the ego, the motion pictures take 
the low road and are there before him. 

It is hard to name a single motion picture 
with a defeatist program, a single one where- 
in circumstances overcome the hero’s pluck, 
the hereine’s devotion. That German classic, 
perhaps, The Last Laugh ... but even to 


the legitimate sorrows of the end of this pic- 
ture it was found necessary to append a 
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burlesque epilogue wherein luck turned and 
individual virtue triumphed. Nothing matters 
in the movies except the final success of the 
hero. Nothing is so much relished as his ruth- 
lessness about attaining it. 

The movies, left to themselves, would make 
anarchists of us all. They could not have a 
more healthful mission. They are aware that, 





TEA FOR THREE 





By KatHerRINE VAN CoRTLANDT 


Three meals a day, 
Four round faces to be fed, 
Hell’s destruction, come what may, 
Milk and good brown bread. 


What of wine or caviar 
Or the wanderlust? 

Faint appetite, or followed star? 
Sit and eat, they must! 





| Must I stop their running song | 

And call them from their races, 

| So they'll grow up big and strong— 
To feed a few more faces? 





just outside the motion picture palace’s doors, 
life is mumbling itself away in the mournful 
numbers of street-corners; that ten thousand 
obligatory habits of society are demanding ten 
thousand renunciations an hour of those who 
tread the sidewalk out there. All hope aban- 
don, ye who exit here. 

Wherefore, in the scented, gold-encrusted 
hush within the house—within this “cathe- 
dral of the motion picture”—a high mass goes 
on: but a mass of no humilities, renunciations 
or peccevis. If not precisely a Black Mass, 
then at least Sepia, in the cool, sly, unembar- 
rassed crepuscle wherein a music-hypnotized 
audience may have release from genteel pov- 
erty and common decencies and see itself en- 
larged to gods on mountain-tops and emperors 
laughing down at Rome aflame. 

Pantheistic the moving pictures certainly 
are. The sheeted splendours of sunset on some 
glacial lake, the awe of a volcano hurling up 
hot fragments from the red core of earth, 


the white sweep of seas and the exultant hymp 
of trees in a clean dawn . . . these are all ip 
and of the cinema’s service. But man moves 
through them as an invariable conqueror, as 
a pivot around whose romance, wind and 
weather twirl with glad obedience. 

That sunset, for instance, is the background 
whereon lovers are expressively silhouetted, 
That sweep of seas is sailing Jack home to 
his Susan, and those leaves that shiver to the 
dawn are like the fingers of a corps of violin. 
ists as they announce the love motif. Chateau. 
briand himself did not use nature so fondly 
as a lackey to the plot as do the meanest 
motion pictures. 

Here, seen through the camera’s monocle, 
is a universe of humans,—better, super. 
humans who have the knack to move moun. 
tains, to construct dams, to blow them up, to 
swim torrents on horseback, to plunge from 
aeroplanes upon the roofs of passing trains, 
to tame wildernesses and defeat all schemes 
of men and financiers. And all for what? For 
love’s sweet sake? Yes, but love is only a side 
remark, concretely put, to prove the movies 
theorem that each man owns the earth and is 
entitled to the rights and privileges thereof. 


CIENTISTS, pseudo-scientists and_high- 

minded sermonizers will all assure you that, 
when love flies in at the ego, nobody should 
let pride interfere thereafter, or care for self- 
respect, for public morals or private common- 
sense or any other inhibitory reason. The 
will-to-love yaps hungrily—and must be fed. 
Whatever keeps it from its feast is harmful. 
Whatever stands between man and his own 
personal millennium is so much thorn and 
thistle, stuff for the scythe. 

The motion pictures say “Aye” to that. 
They go the intellectuals one further. They 
hold it as a basic concept that love shall in- 
evitably conquer all, and that self, which is 
love’s major, shall never fail to break its fet- 
ters. The movies are not bothered by doubts, 
as their cousins, the intellectuals, are. They 
see life as through a lens, radiantly—and all 
is victory in their sight. 

Catch a motion picture being troubled, for 
instance, about the mortal wounds of the 
villain who has tried to come between a pair 
of sterling, shining lovers. Your intellectual 
will have given the pair his scientific blessing, 
perhaps, and followed them to the altar with 
fine phrases on self-expression, the libido at 
large, and the future of the race. But, en route, 
he will have had to linger embarrassedly over 
the corpse of that third person, that extra- 
neous one, the villain, and have had to grope 
through his mind’s catalogue for reasons to 
justify the killing. It isn’t so easy for the 
coldest of us to justify killings, either. 
Dostoiévsky, for example, spent whole novels 
failing at it. 

But the motion picture is in no such bond- 
age. It does away with the villains in no timeat 
all—and without a moment’s misgiving. It 
freezes them nicely to death in the North 

(Continued on page 104) 
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AT WORK 


“My dear, you should hear her 
TALK, you'd think EVery 
call that came over the 
SWITCHboard was for HER 
—you ACtually WOULD!” 


¢ 


THE COCKTAIL 
“YES, my dear, it IS posi- 
tively disGUSting the way she 
treats GIN. A WHOLEsale 
consumer, I'll tell the 
WORLD. I mean she can’t 
even get TIGHT like a LAdy!”’ 





MAISIE’S TOILETTE 
“My DEAR, you should SEE her in the 
MORning! I mean it’s SIMply rePULsive 
the way she makes UP, and, my dear, it’s im- 
MODEST the way she DRESses. She never 
puts ON much of anything but LIPstick”’ 


THE HEAVY DATE 


“My, dear, you SHOULD have seen her the 
other EVEning. She had a HEAvy DATE 
from CHI who looked, if you should ASK 
me, like a big GUTter and YEGG man. No 
HAIR, my dear, and four CHINS, if ANY” 





THE STEADY ACT 
“EVery afterNOON her 
LINE’S busy working UP toa 
matriMOnial CLImax with a 
SOda jerker who she thinks is 
a WOLF of WALL Street” 


GIRLISH GAYETY 


“She’s ALways making her- 
self conSPICuous in places be- 
cause she thinks that when it 
comes to doing a PASS SOUL 
on a DANCE floor she’s the 
GILda GRAvy, absolutely!” 


Silhouettes by 
ERNA PAUL ALLEN 


Intimate Moments With a Telephone Girl 


Some Intermittent Scenes, Occurring in the Daily Life of Maisie, the Switchboard Sweetie 
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r 
Mr. and Mrs. Deems Taylor 
The Favourite American Composer and His Well-Known Henchwoman, Mary Kennedy 


the Taylors, is inlaid with various pursuits and talents. When he was proving 


HOUGH they live in the Lucy Stone Age. we must link them as another A 
along with much zest for cabinet-making, mond 


celebrated Mister and Missus of the American Arts. He is the composer of his brilliance as a music critic, 
The King’s Henchman, that first native opera to surpass the polite embarrass- gram-designing and writing pieces of a general nature for these very Page 
ments of a succés d’estime, and of such cherished orchestral works as Through Mary Kennedy was sharing the authorship of the successful comedy, Mrs. Pat- 
the Looking Glass. She is a playwright and actress, most lately with a chief tridge Presents—. In common they have such heartening things as the SS 


part in the performance of Clemence Dane’s Mariners on Broadway. Life, for of poetry, a country home in the Connecticut hills, and an infant daughter, 
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Holding Nature Up To The Mirror 


An Inquiring Student of the Drama Considers the Theatre as a Book of Etiquette 


N THE edge of a French roadside a 

dusty doughboy fondly described his 

dead comrade by a phrase which once 
had scandalous implications and, over in 
America, Ethel Barrymore played a naughty 
comedy by Master Maugham. 

It is by some such dislocating sentence (or 
so, at least, I gather from my contemporaries ) 
that I should launch these ensuing reflections 
of life as a mimic of art. Everybody’s doing 
it. “They laid Jesse James in his grave and 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti died immediately.” 
Thus, for instance, does Thomas Beer in- 
augurate his Mauve Decade, a trick he 
learned, I suppose, from a young English 
historian of unexpectedly Levantine aspect 
at present lecturing in this country. Now all 
the small Beers do it and whenever any such 
glance as this one at the manners of the Tor- 
tuous Twenties finds its way into print, it is 
asafe bet—why, it’s Guedallas to doughnuts 
_that it will start off as above. 

The doughboy in question was a small, 
freckled, snub-nosed youngster in the Ninth 
Infantry, a battle-scarred regiment that fought 
side by side with the Marines, which as an 
adventure in obscurity, is a little like going 
toa theatre with Charlie Chaplin. None of the 
onlookers notices you, at all. His battalion 
(not altogether unnoticed, to be sure, by the 
enemy) had been drawn back a few kilo- 
metres for repairs after one especially violent 
skirmish on the edge of Belleau Wood, that 
intrinsically unimportant patch of Marne Val- 
ley landscape for the immediate and peremp- 
tory possession of which the exhibitionist 
Americans were making furious attacks on the 
depressed and frankly puzzled Germans. 


HILE the battalion was bandaging its 

sores and counting its dead, this least of 
its personnel sat down on the side of a 
toad and wove a wreath of dingy and 
slightly wilted daisies. This seemed so odd 
an occupation for a military man that it 
halted a snooping passerby who had been sent 
across by Newton Baker to inspect the morale 
and sensibilities of Pershing’s underlings. 

“What,” he asked, “are you doing that 
for?” 

The doughboy grinned a little sheepishly. 

“Well,” he said, casting at his fancywork 
a glance of some disparagement, “them 
Heinies bumped my buddy off last night and 
Ithought, if 1 made this here wreath for his 
grave, it would be the least I could do for 
the—— — _!” 

For some reason this brief colloquy has 
stayed with me, along with “Lafayette, 
nous voila” and other spirited ejaculations of 
the war. I suppose it became mired in my 
memory because it was the first casual use 
of the epithet to call my attention forcibly to 
the fact that the word had long since lost its 
opprobrious flavor. Even when fired in anger, 
itthen meant and long had meant nothing 
beyond an expression of dislike for the per- 
sn addressed or described—a rougher way 
of saying, “You mean old thing, you.” And 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 





this time—as more often than not—it was 
used fondly, as one might say “the little ras- 
cal.” Nowadays, of course, the phrase is on 
every tongue. One hears it from the stage and 
across the cutlery on Park Avenue dinner 
tables. It has burst into print and is such a 
pet word of our novelists, one gathers hazily 
that failure to use it at least once in a story 
voids the copyright. If memory serves, Edna 
Ferber gives vent to it with gusto in Show 
Boat. I expect to hear it in the class-day 
oration at Vassar in June. Indeed it is now 
sanctioned everywhere except in a magazine 
that must go through the purifying United 
States Post office. 

Its status has certainly changed since I was 
a lad—a period in Americana I do not care 
to mark out too precisely, beyond admitting 
that it was prior to the Great War and in- 
sisting that it began at an unspecified interval 
after the Revolution. In my day, the word 
had gooseflesh—just as strongly and just as 
absurdly as the word “bloody” had in England. 


NY undergraduate would fight at the 
drop of this epithet. I have seen tiny 
Freshmen go Berserk when thus saluted. I 
have seen a small Sophomore, when thus ad- 
dressed, fling himself conscientiously upon a 
huge Sophomore and seen the huge Sopho- 
more weakly give way, his strength sapped by 
the inner knowledge that his opponent was 
thrice armed because he himself had said 
the thing unpardonable. It was understood by 
both parties that the smaller boy’s mother 
had been insulted and that any boy who 
let his mother be insulted without, fistic and 
even pedal protest would suck eggs—another 
untempting practice vaguely but strongly as- 
sociated with pusillanimity. Yet neither the 
lad who had offended nor the one who had 
been offended really thought that the mother’s 
virtue was even under discussion. They were 
responding to a signal as formal and as purely 
conventional as a double of an original two- 
spade bid. They were merely obeying a folk- 
way which had its origin—and this, some- 
what belatedly, is the point of the present 
piece—in a book by Owen Wister entitled 
The Virginian, dedicated to Theodore Roose- 
velt, read by all he-blooded, red-handed, 
youth in this country twenty-five years ago and 
subsequently transferred to the stage where 
it was acted with great success by Dustin 
Farnum, a rangy young actor of the period 
who made up in sex-appeal what he lacked 
in histrionic skill. 

The scene in The Virginian is of course 
that early episode of the poker game which 
ran like this: 

“It was now the Virginian’s turn to bet, 

or leave the game, and he did not speak at 

once. 

Therefore Trampas spoke. “Your bet, you 


” 


The Virginian’s pistol came out, and _ his 
hand lay on the table, holding it unaimed. 
And with a voice as gentle as ever, the 
voice that sounded almost like a caress, 


but drawling a very little more than usual, 

so that there was almost a space between 

each word, he issued his orders to the 
man Trampas:— 

“When you call me that, smile!” And he 

looked at Trampas across the table. 

Yes, the voice was gentle. But in my ears 

it seemed as if somewhere the bell of death 

was ringing; and silence, like a stroke, fell 
on the large room.” 

And so on, indefinitely. The italics, by the 
way, were Mr. Wister’s. Also the lacuna, the 
hero worship, and the exquisite precision of 
that phrase “between each word”—all, all 
Mr. Wister’s. I do not pretend that prior to 
the publication of The Virginian the term was 
the last compound word in refinement or 
that its recipient would always be scarlet 
with pleasure. I do think, however, that Wister 
took a stray notion and made it into a national 
custom, that he advanced upon an uneventful, 
colourless phrase and hedged it with the 
barbed-wire entanglements of a neurosis. And 
I recall, from the limbé of forgotten books 
this characteristic passage of Owen Wisteria 
in the conviction that it was responsible for 
more bloody noses in the first ten years of 
this century—The Delirious Digits, I suppose 
one must call them—than any other single 
force. Most of those who thereafter conscien- 
tiously went white with anger when thus 
thoughtlessly addressed were acting from no 
inner conviction, I feel sure, but merely try- 
ing to behave according to something they 
had read once in a book. For the sheeplike, all 
books are books of etiquette. And the vast 
majority of people do behave even in the 
crises of their life according to some pattern 
they have clipped out of a novel or a movie 
or a play. 


Lien brings us by natural and easy 
stages to Ethel Barrymore—‘“too easy 
stages” I can almost hear her press depart- 
ment muttering tartly. 

For one suspects that many a deceived 
but not really resentful wife has gone into 
hysterics because she understood from her 
novel-reading that it was expected of her, and 
that many a lover has been filled with buck- 
shot as he went over the back-fence just be- 
cause the husband had been too often to the 
theatre not to know what was the proper thing 
to do in such instances. 

Wherefore one wonders what effect on these 
domestic problems of conduct will be had by 
the new plays of which the whole point is 
that the deceived consort flies into a complete 
calm. One of these was Noel Coward’s excel- 
lent comedy, This Was a Man (short-lived 
because it was so disastrously produced) 
wherein the man’s best friend (after stiffening 
his courage with Scotch and pacing the streets 
in an agony of indecision) finally breaks 
down and confesses dalliance with the man’s 
wife. And the man goes into gales of laughter. 

Then there is The Constant Wife, Master 
Maugham’s naughty comedy, destined to run 

(Continued on page 102) 
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A Tuesday Night at the Cocoanut Grove in Los Angeles 


HIS is the way Ralph Barton thinks the Cocoanut Grove at the Hotel 

Ambassador in Los Angeles might look on a Tuesday night, if all the 
people who have to do with Hollywood, publicly or privately, showed up. At 
Table No. 1 (seating arrangements by Da Vinci), observe the Magnates—at the 
extreme left—W. R. Hearst. Next to him sits the cherubic Walter Wanger—then 
Joseph M. Schenck; Dean of directors, D. W. Griffith; William Fox; Louis B. 
Mayer; the prodigal Cecil B. de Mille; Marcus Loew; Samuel Goldwyn; the 
Universal Carl Laemmle; the charming Jesse Lasky; his confrére Adolph Zukor, 
and finally the modest Morris Gest. At Table No. 2 is Antonio Moreno. Below 
him the exotic Carmel Myers; the moral Conrad Nagel; the playful Mabel Nor- 
mand, next to her husband, Lew Cody; Mae Murray, and the super-director Jim 
Cruze next to his enchanting wife, Betty Compson. Table No. 3 is occupied by 
strong, silent men: the ribald Wallace Beery, Colonel Tim McCoy, Hoot Gibson, 
Victor McLaglen, Lon Chaney, the cowboy Tom Mix, and Noah Beery. At Table 


No. 4 we may observe the Moores—Colleen, Matt and Owen and Tom; May 
Allison, and her husband, James R. Quirk, the publisher, Louella Parsons who 
tells the film fans in the Hearst newspapers, and Harold Lloyd. At Table No. 
5, the saintlike H. B. Warner sits between Corinne Griffith and Ramon Navsrto, 
one of Valentino’s ten legitimate successors, while the pious Edmund Goulding 
sits next to the arrow-collar Richard Dix. The foreigners are at Table No. 6. 
Max Reinhardt turns his back on the pert Lya de Putti to converse with sixty- 
two reel Von Stroheim. Emil Jannings and the Swedish director, Maurice 
Stiller enclose the lovely Vilma Banky. Lubitsch, Lil Dagovar, Lothar Mendes, 
and F. W. Murnau follow, while the eager Joseph Schildkraut tries in vain to attract 
the cold eye of Pola Negri. At Table No. 7 is Aileen Pringle, “the screen favourite 
of the literati,” with a few of her friends. She is seated between the —<— 
moustached Konrad Bercovici and the wistful H. L. Mencken. Anita Loos, the pt! 4 
of San Diego, turns her nose away from George Jean Nathan’s ponderous cigat. 
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As Imagined by a Noted American Artist, Ralph Barton 


Then follow Paul Morand, the glum Carl Van Vechten, Elinor Glyn with her halo 
of “IT”, the bland Joseph Hergesheimer, Theodore Dreiser, Jim Tully, and Scott 
Fitzgerald. At Table No. 8 Buster Keaton is apparently amusing the vivacious 
Bebe Daniels. Will Rogers is next to the Gish sisters, Lillian and Dorothy. Con- 
Stance and Norma Talmadge and Frances Marion complete this table. At Table 
No. 9 Ronald Colman, another successor to Valentino, appreciates Beatrice Lillie. 
he dancing Bessie Love sits above George Fitzmaurice. Florence Vidor 
looks soulful and Mary Philbin registers pathos. Sid Grauman, doubtless con- 
sidering the opening of a new Persian Theatre, dominates the group. At Table 
No, 10 Jack Dempsey sits between his smiling wife, Estelle Taylor and ‘the eso- 
teric Nazimova. Richard Barthelmess is next to Louise Brooks. Micky Neilan and 
Blanche Sweet complete the group. At Table No. 11 we have Syd Chaplin, Tom 
Meighan, the polished Adolphe Menjou, Mack Sennett, Lionel Barrymore, 
Eddie Cantor, imitating a fish, Harry Langdon, about to burst into tears, and the 


adorable Renée Adorée. At Table No. 12 Anna Q. Nilsson is astonished at Clara 
Bow’s eyes. Lowell Sherman, Justine Johnston, and W. C. Fields complete the 
party. At Table No. 13 Irving Thalberg, youngest of the magnates, sits beside 
Gloria Swanson. John Gilbert listens to a joke of Doug Fairbanks while Doug, as 
always, sits next to Mary Pickford. Beyond Mr. Gilbert is Greta Garbo, snaky 
and persuasive, while King Vidor sits beside the bewildering Pauline Starke, and 
Norma Shearer beside the soulful Jack Barrymore. Elinor Boardman, King 
Vidor’s ethereal wife, and the blonde Marion Davies complete the picture. Table 
No. 14 is largely devoted to Hollywood’s famous children: Behind Dolores Cos- 
tello grins Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. Betty Bronson, Billy Haines, Patsy Ruth 
Miller follow. Baby Peggy sits next to Baby Fanny Ward. Joan Crawford, Mary 
Astor, Sally O’Neil, Jackie Coogan, with a haircut, and lovely Lois Moran 
are the other guests. The maitre d’hétel at this party is Will Hays while 
the mysterious late arrival will probably be recognized by a few readers 
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VANITY FAR 


Breathes There One Man, At Least 


Who Never to Himself Hath Said: ‘“‘Right or Wrong, My Country! 


Baghdad, Iraq 
OME time ago, one Edward Everett Hale 
S produced a piece of red-white-and-blue 
tollywoddle which he presented to a 
panting public under the title of The Man 
Without a Country. Red-blooded patriots from 
Portland to Portland immediately nailed it 
to the tops of their flag-poles, Rotarians have 
acclaimed it the Greatest Piece of American 
Literature since Hiawatha, children since that 
time have been fed it with their Imperial 
Granum; and William Fox, swept off his feet 
by the epic possibilities, has lofted it into one 
of the Immortal Classics of the Screen, where 
it stands at last alongside such masterpieces 
as The King of Kings. 

Now it goes without saying that The Man 
Without a Country is extraordinarily bad 
prose, mawkish and bleary in sentiment, and 
crisp crackling hokum from beginning to end. 
No one has ever tried to claim that it was any- 
thing more than patriotic flapdoodle, whether 
it was justifiable flapdoodle or not. But what 
they have utterly failed to notice amid all 
this flapdoodle is the one important fact that 
its pasteboard hero, despite his whinings and 
his sobbings, has managed nevertheless to 
stand today as the first true pioneer of an 
important and growing national movement. 
For if Richard Nolan had only had the cour- 
age of his convictions, and taken up a decent 
residence on the continent instead of crawling 
through the last chapter, he might have had 
the satisfaction of noting an ever-increasing 
number of decent Americans who are packing 
their bags each year and following his no- 
torious example. 


is rather astonishing how many Richard 

Nolans you meet abroad today. I have come 
upon these voluntary Men Without a Coun- 
try in almost every corner of the world: China 
and India, Java and Southern France. They 
have been my most hospitable hosts in Bali 
and Singapore and Central Persia. I have 
found them invariably loyal and rather 
thoughtful Americans, who may return now 
and then to visit relatives in their native land, 
but who are perfectly satisfied to make their 
permanent residence abroad for the rest of 
their lives. They will never go back. 

And everywhere their story is the same. 
They have not damned the United States in 
spectacular fireworks and been clanked off to 
banishment in ankle-chains. They have not 
even left home under a faint pink cloud. As 
a matter of fact they have a very genuine 
affection for the United States, and are very 
proud to have been born Americans. They 
bear us no resentment. They merely prefer to 
live elsewhere; and the only reason is be- 
cause they can’t stand the Patriotism back 
home. They want to think for themselves. 

Somewhere in the course of Mr. Hale’s little 
classic there is quoted a verse which seems to 
have driven Richard Nolan into a good long 
ery, and which points with poetic flourishes 
the penalties attendant upon him whose heart 
hath ne’er within him burned as home his 


By COREY FORD 


footsteps he hath turned, la,da,la,da,la,da. At 
the present moment, by an odd coincidence, 
I am in precisely that position myself. I also 
am home my footsteps turning from wander- 
ing for some months on a foreign strand; and 
consequently I have had a very fine opportun- 
ity these last few days to determine accurately 
whether or not my own heart is burning at the 
proper patriotic temperature. 

And I regret to report that it is not. Nary 
‘a flicker. My soul, it would appear, is so 
dead that I never to myself have said: “This 
is my own, my native land!” I have said: 
“Well, I'll be home in a few weeks now, so 
there’s no use buying another pair of socks”; 
but that is the only sign of patriotic emotion 
I have been able to muster. 


OW I know this whole business of Pa- 
triotism is still a pretty touchy thing 
with people. They don’t like to mention it; 
and so the whole subject is tacitly avoided, 
like Cousin Ella’s ringworm, until someone 
speaks lightly of it. Then their faces go 
purple, their palms come down on the table 
with a slap, and they rise like rockets to the 
defense. And since they can’t defend it by 
reason, they usually resort to force. Patriotism 
has to be maintained by force, simply and 
solely because it cannot resort to anything 
else. Try to prop it up with a little intelligence, 
and the whole thing would merely collapse. 
And no medieval tyrant with his thumb- 
screws and his lashes ever maintained his rule 
by a more thorough-going bullying. When 
anyone stands up against it, Patriotism simply 
calls in the gang. No power on earth can be as 
intolerant and bigoted and blind as a mob; 
and with this hot-headed army against him 
there is no danger of a single iconoclast 
starting to think for himself. Patriotism is 
perfectly satisfied that there is always a stout 
Rotarian to knock the hat off any man who 
does not remove it himself when the flag 
goes by. 

Patriotism today is like a drug or a seda- 
tive; it must be applied constantly, or the 
effect will wear off. Personally I just don’t feel 
toward America that way. Perhaps I have 
been away from home too long. Perhaps my 
early grammar-school injections didn’t take. 
I fear I am more in sympathy with those 
hundreds of Richard Nolans who are living 
abroad. I can’t stand all the Patriotism back 
home. I prefer to think for myself. 

And yet I think I am as loyal an American 
as anyone. I am proud that I am an 
American. I think that no other nation is so 
generous, so big-hearted, so impulsive and so 
sincere. I like our bluntness; and I like our 
sincerity. I think we are pretty trustworthy, 
and I think you can usually take our word. 
I think an American woman is a healthy 
companion. I think an American man is an 
instinctive sportsman. 

And I am loyal to America as a country. 
I do not claim to be loyal to every inch of 
America. You cannot truthfully be loyal to a 
whole country just because it is named “Amer- 


1°? 


According to the Legend 


ica”; nor are you loyal necessarily to one 
part because you are loyal to another. Fo 
example, I have no particular affection fo 
Illinois, or Iowa, or Newark, N. J. I cordially 
dislike suburbs of New York like Mount Ver. 
non and the Bronx; and certainly I am no 
loyal to Florida. 

On the other hand, I have a real loyalty for 
Arizona and the Southwest. There is the fines 
corner of America; behind it the pioneer 
tradition of solid, sincere effort that founded 
a new country; in it today the same ray 
quality of work and sweat, the same honesty 
among the punchers, the rough decency of the 
ranch-house. I like the barren buttes; the rose. 
and pistache-colored hills of Persia and the 
deserts of Syria and North Africa are not 
so beautiful. I am loyal to this America. 

I am loyal, too, to New England. You would 
never find elsewhere the same ruddy hospi- 
tality and humor that is in a New Hampshire 
kitchen in winter. I like the little intimate 
associations: the wood-box piled with birch, 
The Boston Post, the white-haired and red. 
elbowed goodwife over the sink, the mince 
pies, the chairs tilted back against the wall, 
the farmhands stamping snow from their boots 
by the stove. I like the smell of -New 
England soil, the silence of the people, their 
heritage of hardship and aristocracy and 
pride. I love to feel as a fellow-American that 
I have their blue blood in my own veins. 

And I am loyal to the real beauty of 
America. The Canadian Rockies are the most 
gorgeous mountain range in the whole world; 
you leave the snowy Himalayas and the vol- 
canoes of Java to see them again. There is no 
sight like the panorama of Banff, the glacial 
blue of Lake Louise. These things have a real 
call to them; you are loyal to that voiceless 
appeal. You go back. You want to pack once 
more through the Selkirks, or Glacier National 
Park, or the Rockies of Wyoming. It is a rock- 
bottom loyalty to the very land. 


MEAN Loyalty. I don’t mean the jingo 

Patriotism of “My Country, right or 
wrong!”; the street-corner allegiance of a 
catch-phrase and a waving flag. I mean a 
loyalty to the America of the ’4gers and the 
early pioneers. I mean a feeling of spiritual 
sympathy with people who are your equals, 
people with whom you would fight shoulder- 
to-shoulder because your father was their 
father. National loyalty is an enduring affec- 
tion for the soil, personal, specific; guided 
by steady thinking. 

The sad part of it all is that this very genv- 
ine emotion of loyalty to America, which | 
think is deep down in everyone before he gets 
propaganda, must ever yield to an artificial 
Patriotism. It is too bad that a sound, fine 
affection for America cannot be allowed to 
grow and flourish, without hokum, without 
bullying, without any external force whatso- 
ever. It would seem that such a loyalty in time 
might produce far finer citizens and a far 
closer-knit nation than the present mob- 
allegiance can possibly do... 
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THE THREE MARYS 


STEICHEN 


The photograph above is an enlargement of a small kodak snapshot made by 
Edward Steichen on the set of the Cecil B. De Mille Studio in Culver City, Cali- 
fornia, during the filming of Mr. De Mille’s new production The King of Kings 


Photography and the Films 


Why There Is Such a Tremendous Difference Between Pictures and Motion Pictures 


RT photography in the motion pictures is 
generally considered a series of inge- 
nious trick effects—back lighting, fade- 

ins, fade-outs, blurred edges, camera angles, 
multiple exposures. ... The merit of the 
trapeze scene in the Winter Garden in Variety ; 
the endless succession of roads and staircases, 
distorted and picturesque, in The Cabinet of 
Dr. Caligari, are examples of the successful 
application of such tricks. Photography as 
exemplified in the work of our most distin- 
guished photographers scarcely ever appears in 
the motion pictures. The film producers claim 
that if the films were taken under the same 
conditions in which photographs are made, the 
tesult would be a set of figures apparently 
pasted on a background. The films would 


lose, it is claimed, the illusion of three di- 
mensions which is sought for: The photog- 
raphers argue that the unintelligent use of 
lights on motion picture sets must inevitably 
destroy the illusion of reality, because the 
third dimension is produced by chiaroscuro. 
The lighting system standardized in all the 
film studios destroys the natural balance of 
light and shade. The photograph above is 
a snapshot made with an ordinary kodak on 
the set during the filming of a scene. Because 
it is well composed it achieves definite  pic- 
torial values and the atmosphere of an old 
painting. The motion picture version of this 
same scene was shot from another angle, 
straight on. Its object was to simulate the 
Italian primitives’ cenception of the Three 


Marys, but this was lost in the attempt to 
incorporate motion picture emotion in a scene 
which had, of necessity, to further the action 
of the plot. The interest was centered not on 
the composition as an entirety but on the 
principal actress. The- inci- 
dental to the star system must affect not only 
the general quality of the films, but also the 
actual photographing of them. If the leading 
player must be featured most of the time, the 
unity of a scene cannot be preserved. There- 
fore motion picture photography is a series of 
compromises. The films have made little of 
their own inherent possibilities. They have 
borrowed from the stage, from painting and 
from still photography instead of experiment- 
ing directly in a medium distinctly their own. 


disproportion 
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Enjoyment in Sport 


VANITY FAR 


A Brief Excursion into the Psychology of the Athlete—Amateur and Professional 


years ago a great football player, once 

wrote that he never enjoyed one mo- 
ment of the game. At Harvard there were 
cries of, “Treason”. At the other universities 
heads were nodded sagely and the declaration 
was ascribed to Harvard pose. 

Arnold Horween, another Harvard football 
player, enjoyed the game so much that he 
signed up with a professional football team 
after graduation, not because he needed the 
money, but because he did enjoy playing the 
game. He is coaching the Harvard team this 
year, probably for the same reason. 

In the good old days when American foot- 
ball was an even more strenuous game, gradu- 
ated football players used to become members 
of amateur athletic clubs, so that they might 
get more football. There were no C. C. Pyles 
in those days to make it an object financially. 
The games were exceedingly rough, and there 
were many injuries, but the young men must 
have enjoyed playing the game for its own 
sake, for there was no alma mater for whom 
they could suffer heroically and no _hero- 
worship to spur them on. 

It would seem that amateurs must enjoy 
their game. If not, why do they play? Of 
course a student with the potentialities for 
making a good running or plunging back 
could in a way be coerced into playing foot- 
ball in the same manner in which the recruits 
were coerced in the army before conscription. 
A potential back lolling on the campus after 
the first call for football practice could be 
made to feel quite as uncomfortable as an 
able-bodied young man of military age 
walking along the Strand, London, not in uni- 
form in 1915. 


( nay OWEN, JR., of Harvard, a few 


F it is true that George Owen was an un- 
willing recruit to the Harvard football 
squad, he certainly did not look it. From 
my own observation, I should have said of 
him, when he was on the Harvard football 
team, “Here is a natural football player, and 
one who loves the game.” He hit the line with 
what was a good imitation of joyous abandon 
and he tackled and blocked like a man who 
loved what he was doing. 

Of course, Mr. Owen knows his own mind 
best, but I am inclined to believe that he is 
fooling himself, and that if he had it all to do 
over he would be there at first call for foot- 
ball practice. He could not have played so 
well merely from a sense of duty. His was not 
the manner of a martyr. 

I know that even the amateur sports, in the 
United States, are made serious. This 
applies particularly to intercollegiate football. 
In his article George Owen, Jr., lays particular 
stress on the rigour of the drill and the tense 
seriousness that surrounds the training and 
the preparation for the “big game”. Perhaps it 
was this that irked Mr. Owen of Harvard and 
made him think that he hated the game. 

Troops marching off to the front feel some- 
thing similar to this when they hear the 
stay-at-homes yell, “Give them hell for me” 


too 


By W. 0. MCGEEHAN 


Boxers feel it when a soft, pulpy spectator 
near the ringside shouts: “Hit him downstairs. 
He doesn’t like them there”. 

There are some players who give every ap- 
pearance of hating their game, even though 
they love it. If you ever have followed Bobby 
Jones around the golf links in any sort of 
keen competition, you will probably swear 
that it was all work for him. He becomes ab- 
sorbed in his play. The cheerful side dis- 
appears. His brows are knit. He scatters 
hundreds of half smoked cigarettes over the 
links. His features acquire some of the same 
killer look that is in the face of Jack Dempsey, 
when he is absorbed in his work. Yet Bobby 





wiDE WORLD 


“BABE” RUTH 
The highest paid of baseball players, 


“Babe”? Ruth is also, and para- 
doxically, the supreme example of 
the professional whose attitude is 
fundamentally that of the amateur 
really is enjoying every minute of it. It is his 
game, and he loves it. 

Obviously, to the professional player, the 
play in which he engages is work, to be re- 
garded as arduous, or thought of as merely 
part of the day’s routine. Yet there are a few 
professional players who appear to enjoy 
every second of their “work”. They carry with 
them the amateur manner, in that regard. 


Walter Hagen, professional through and 
through, seems to take to the links with al! 


the gayety that you would expect from an 
amateur playing to amuse himself. Perhaps it 
is this attitude that accounts for much of 
his success. Gene Sarazen, too, laughs his way 
through his “work”. 

Professional baseball players, on the whole, 
have the stolid attitude of the professional to- 
ward their game, though the sentimental cus- 
tomers imagine that they must feel the same 
thrills that are felt in the stands. I remember 
occasions when I have seen an entire baseball 
team stand cheering in a hotel lobby, because 


a sudden rain interrupted the chances of a base- 


ball game scheduled for a certain afternoon, 

When “Baby Doll” Jacobson was being sued 
by some young woman, they offered some 
of the “Baby Doll’s” billets doux in evidence, 
He had written very feelingly to the young 
lady, expressing his joy over the fact that 
the weather bureau had predicted a rainy 
week, which would mean few if any baseball 
games. “And maybe you do not think that us 
boys were all glad,” he concluded. 

Tyrus Raymond Cobb is the perfect type of 
the professional. On the exhibition tours, 
Mr. Cobb, before his trouble of last winter, 
played only as frequently as he had to. He 
almost invariably appeared on the grounds 
late, and then would play through only a few 
innings of a game. 

In sharp contrast to Cobb, there is “Babe” 
Ruth, who, despite the fact that he is one of 
the highest paid athletes on a regular salary, 
remains always an amateur at heart. Even in 
the exhibition games, Ruth is one of the first 
of the team into the lot. In practice he is 
conversing with his friends in the right field 
bleachers and frolicking about. Mr. Ruth 
speaks very seriously and very feelingly of 
his “public”, and he means it. 


HERE is a derisive expression in profes. 
sional baseball which betrays the attitude 
of the true professional. It is “the old college 
y.” This refers to an attempt by a player to 
make a play which he feels is impossible, to 
put on full speed to get under a fly that cannot 
be reached, or to slide headlong into a base 
when he knows that the fielder already has 
the ball. The professionals feel that to attempt 
the apparently impossible in colleges is be- 
neath their dignity. But “Babe” Ruth makes 
the “old college try” again and again, even 
though the “Babe” was never a collegian. 

There was another great baseball player 
who played always for the love of it: Hans 
Wagner. A baseball writer who remained in 
the Pittsburgh Park once, after Wagner had 
played in a particularly crucial game hap- 
pened to look, on leaving, at a game being 
played in a sand lot near Forbes. Field. The 
players were for the most part nondescript 
young men. But there was a familiar figure in 
mufti at bat. The baseball writer moved closer 
to make sure. It was Hans Wagner, playing 
overtime, and for no reason at all, except that 
it was his notion of enjoyment. 

Each time that “Babe” Ruth has been forced 
to argue with his employers on the matter 
of a new contract, he has threatened to quit 
baseball entirely. This perhaps is the most idle 
threat that ever was uttered, for the “Babe” 
could no more quit baseball than he could 
swim the Atlantic Ocean. 

There is the strange case of the 
employer, Colonel Jacob Ruppert, a millionaire 
who bought a baseball club, the New York 
Yankees, “for his amusement. I have studied 
the Colonel at the baseball games involving 
the Yankees, particularly those of a “crucial” 
nature, and if the genial Colonel is enjoying 

(Continued on page 110) 
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A Moving Day for Literature 


A Suggestion to Novelists Who Find That Prohibition Interferes With a Literary Flavour 


was appended to the Constitution of the 

United States, the novelists and the 
dramatists have found themselves under a 
grave handicap. In the stories of today they 
are—according to the letter of the law—un- 
able to give their characters a drink. At first 
thought, this seems nothing. But when we real- 
ize how much of our literature both in America 
and in England for centuries past has de- 
pended, rightly or wrongly, for its colour and 
its conviviality on the drinking of toasts and 
healths, on wassail and on Xmas, on stirrup 
cups and Auld Lang Synes—we can see how 
hard it is, in literature, to do without it. 

The other day in New York I met, casually, 
a writer whom I knew to have been, only a 
few years ago, one of the most successful 
writers of fiction of our day. He looked de- 
spondent. 

“You look down on your luck, old man,” 
I said. 

“I am,” he answered. 

“Come along then,” I said, “and have a 
chocolate soda to pick you up.” 

A few minutes later we were standing be- 
side the counter of a drugstore with our drinks. 

“That’s better,” said my friend, as he 
drained his at one draught. 

“Have another,” I suggested, “and then 
tell me your troubles.” 


ee since the Eighteenth Amendment 


NVIGORATED by the soda, to which was 

presently added, on my proposal, a glass 
of buttermilk, my friend proceeded to explain. 

“I can’t get used to this new situation,” he 
said. “You see I write novels of today, with 
plots laid in the present time,—you under- 
stand?” 

“Perfectly,” I said. “Have some more but- 
termilk.” ; 

“Thank you. Well, the trouble is, I can’t 
get used to the present situation at all. For 
instance, in my latest novel (you haven’t seen 
it for the simple reason that it isn’t published 
yet) I have a dinner party scene. In fact, in 
all my novels I manage to bring in a dinner 
party. It makes such a good setting, don’t you 
know.” 

“Quite so,” I answered. “What about a glass 
of sour milk?” 

“No, thanks,” he said, “not now. I want to 
keep my head clear. Well, I always used, as 
I say, to have descriptions of dinner parties, 
in which there were tables smothered with 
flowers, and glittering glass, and at which,— 
let me see,—” 

Here he paused and pulled out some scraps 
of paper, evidently literary notes, from his 
pocket. 

“Yes, at which for example, ‘Meadows 
(that was always the butler) noisily passed 
the champagne’: in which ‘The conviviality of 
the party had now reached its height: Lord 
Dangerdog pledged his beautiful vis-a-vis in 
a brimming glass of champagne’; and in 
which ‘Lady Angela and the Duchess ex- 
changed smiles over their claret’, and in which 
finally ‘the host instructed Meadows to bring 


é 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


up some of the port, the old port from the 
dusty bin in the cellar where it had been 
first laid down by Winthrop Washington 
Beverly Robinson, his ancestor, in the year of 
the Declaration of Independence: a ‘noble 
port’ said Lord Dangerdog as he sipped the 
tawny wine with the air of a connoisseur—” 


“How’s that?” said my friend, breaking off 


in his reading. 

“Excellent,” I answeréd, “and it is amazing 
how really dependent our literature is for its 
mirth and happiness on just that kind of 
thing.” 

“Precisely,” he answered, “that is what I 
am discussing. I can’t find a substitute for 
liquor. Now here’s what I had to put into my 
new story (the one that isn’t published yet), 
for the dinner party scene—” 

“As the pea soup circulated freely a new 
animation seemed to come to the guests. 
Lord Dangerdog already at his second plate- 
ful smiled across at Lady Angela, . . . while 
the young girl herself hid her blushing face in 
her soup to avoid the boldness of his eye. 

“ ‘Come,’ said the host, turning to his English 
guest, ‘let me pledge you in another stick of 
celery’: and suiting the action to the word 
he held aloft a magnificent piece of celery, 
and with the words ‘let us eat to our English 
visitor’, he devoured the entire piece in a 
single mouthful. 

“Then beckoning to the noiseless butler to 
whom he passed at the same time the key of 
the cellar, ‘Meadows,’ he said, ‘fetch me up 
some of the old soup: it’s on the back of the 
stove.’ 

“There!” said my friend as he finished 
reading. “What do you think of it.” 

“You're quite right,” I said. “It won't do.” 


INCE then I have been looking more 

closely into this question of Conviviality 
and Literature. I find that strong drink of 
some kind is associated not only with scenes 
of gaiety but with almost every aspect of 
literature. Take the familiar literary theme of 
the gradual ruin and downfall of a young 
man, happily married, and with life all before 
him. 

In the stories of yesterday we used to read 
for example: 

“It was with a devastating sense of de- 
spair that Agatha watched her husband go 
to the sideboard and with a shaking hand 
pour himself out a glass of neat brandy which 
he drained at a gulp... ” etc., ete. 

In an up-to-date story all that we can say 
is something of this sort: 

“It was with a devastating sense of despair 
that Agatha realized that her husband was 
becoming addicted to pea soup. She watched 
him as he surreptitiously drank a second 
ladleful of it, and asked herself what would 
happen if he took a tureenful.” 

Let me add one further example. Even in 
stories of crime and mystery, by far the most 
popular fiction, of today, the Great Detective 
and his associates have become absolutely 
dependent on having a drink, and cannot sur- 


vive at all under the Eighteenth Amendment. 

I quote from a recent detective story,—as 
nearly as I recall it— 

“ ‘Stop a bit’ (said the Great Detective to 
Inspector Higginbottom of Scotland Yard and 
the Narrator). ‘We have half an hour before 
the train leaves Paddington. Let us have some- 
thing to eat and drink. I know an Italian res- 
taurant where they serve Frogs legs a la 
Marengo better than anywhere else in 
London.’ 

“A few minutes later we were seated at one 
of the tables of a dingy little eating place 
whose signboard with the words Restauranto 
Italiano led me to the deduction that it was 
an Italian restaurant. I was interested to note 
that my friend’s order for ‘three glasses of 
Chianti with a dash of vermicelli in each’ 
called for an appreciative bow from the 
padrone.” 


HIS of course is an English story. It has 

become a literary tradition in England 
that the search for crime has to be punctuated 
all through with drinks and cigars. At every 
stage of his investigation the Great Detective 
is given “a stiff whisky and soda”. For in- 
stance when the Great Detective and Inspector 
Higginbottom find the body of Sir Charles 
Althorpe lying on the floor of his (or its) own 
library,—what do they do. “Going to the side- 
board” they pour out a “stiff whisky and 
soda”. When the Great Detective listens pres- 
ently to the story told by the affrighted foot- 
man, what does he do to hold him up. He 
pours him out a “stiff whisky and soda”. 
When the heroine faints, what do they give 
her? Whisky and soda. 

It’s a great life. And in America we are in 
danger of losing it. 

There is only one thing to be done. Move the 
stories and scenes across the border—to Mon- 
treal, for instance—the only place where the 
old and familiar setting of literature really 
survives, where Christmas is Christmas, and a 
Party is a Party and not a Stuffing Match. 

Now I am entitled, in fact I am invited, by 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel of Montreal to say that 
any American dramatists visiting that hostelry 
are entirely welcome to lay the scenes of their 
plays in the bar room. The Mount Royal Hotel 
also announces that authors may lay scenes in 
the bar or in the grill room and serve liquor 
to their characters at any time up to midnight. 

It will be quite in order for novelists whose 
pluts are placed in Montreal to serve cham- 
pagne at dinner and to allow their characters 
to discuss how still the Moselle is; to remark 
on the “bouquet” of the burgundy, and to tell 
one another that their grandfathers laid down 
the port in the year when Jacques Cartier 
discovered Hochelaga; they may allow Lady 
Evelina, the débutante, to “look shyly over the 
top of her wine glass”, or clean under it if she 
likes. Meadows the Butler may move as noise- 
lessly as they wishin short they may re- 
introduce the whole beautiful apparatus of the 
literature of yesterday,—“wine and women” 

(Continued on page 114) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Portrait of a Tenor 


The Chronicle of a Struggle Ensuing Between a Noted Singer and a Newspaper Reporter 


GREAT Tenor has arrived in a large 
city of a morning. He is living in the 
most beautiful suite of the most fash- 

ionable hotel. He has just finished a delicious 
breakfast after emerging from his scented 
bath, sung a few high notes, and looked in the 
mirror. He is greatly satisfied with himself. 
His face is beaming with happiness. But 
suddenly a dark shadow passes over his fea- 
tures for his secretary enters and says: “Sir, fl 
representative of the most famous local news- 
paper is here. He wishes to interview you.” 

Tenor: Oh, so it’s beginning . . . 

Secretary: Yes, sir, it’s beginning 

TENOR (with a sigh): Show him in. 

(The Reporter enters) 

REPORTER: Good morning, maestro. 
just out of hed? 

Tenor: Are you asking this question mere- 
ly to satisfy your own curiosity or is it part of 
the interview? 

Reporter: Why do you ask? 

Tenor: Because my answer depends on it. 
I shouldn't like to be thought a man who gets 
up late. It makes the artist unsympathetic in 
the eyes of the millions who rise early. 

Repokter: So you are a lazy man who rises 
late. (He takes out his pencil) 

Tenor (alarmed): God, no! I am up at six 
o'clock and practise until breakfast every 
morning in the year. 

Reporter (puts his pencil away): That’s 
not interesting. It’s dull, dry, and tedious. 
But let’s proceed. How do you like this coun- 
try and our city? 

Tenor (vexed): Now what can I 
will be in good taste? 


Are you 


say that 


EPORTER: I don’t want to hear anything 
in good taste. But you may say whatever 
you wish, you’re trapped in any case. 

Tenor: Why? 

REPORTER: Because if you praise our city, 
the lead of my story will be this: “X, famous 
tenor, is one of those stupid people who still 
believe that they may gain the favour of our 
art-loving citizens by cheap flattery”. 

Tenor: And if I don’t praise your city? 

Reporter: Then the lead will read: “X, 
great tenor, arrives in our midst, filled with 
disapproval. He belongs to the class which 
considers nothing good enough for them.” 

Tenor: Is there no escape? 

Reporter: None. The story must be inter- 
esting. 

Tenor: But I want to appear sympathetic. 

Reporter: That is the crucial point where 
our interests must inevitably clash. You wish 
to appear sympathetic: but this fact is flat and 
uninteresting to me and to my newspaper. If 
I write it, in my story, the reader will yawn 
and throw the paper away. I want to write a 
fascinating story, and if I do you'll be the one 
who will throw the paper away, not yawning 
but in anger. My choice is easy: I cannot bore 
my readers, and so you will have to be angry 
instead. But let’s continue. I have no time to 
lose. Third question: Do you love your wife? 

Tenor: No matter what I answer you'll 
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make a scandal out of it. But wait! I have an 
idea! My answer is: I am not married. 

ReEpoRTER (takes notes) 

TENOR (worried): What are you writing 
down? 

Reporter: One of the sub-heads: “Great 
Tenor Disavows Wife; Believes Mate Will In- 
terfere With Probable Escapades While 
Here”. 





A LAWN 


TENNIS QUESTIONNAIRE — | 
‘aie | 
By Frankin P. 


ApAMs 


. Who is singles champion of the United 
States? 

2. What player did he defeat in the final 
to gain the championship? 

3. What are the 
tennis court? 

a. Length | 

b. Width 

1. Singles Court 

2. Doubles Court | 

c. Width of lines 

d. Distance of service lines from | 
net. 

. What is the height of the net? 

At centre 
b. At sides 

5. What member of the cabinet is donor 
of an international trophy? 

6. What nation holds the Davis Cup? 
What nation held it in 1924? 

7. Who has won the national singles cham- 
pionship the greatest consecutive num- 
ber of times? Next greatest? 

8. Who has won the women’s national 
championship the greatest number of 
times? 

9. Who, since 1881, when players began 

to be ranked, has been ranked oftenest 

among the First Ten? 

Who are men’s national doubles cham- 

pions? Women’s? 


dimensions of a lawn 


a 


10. 


11. What was the longest Davis Cup singles 
set ever played? The longest Davis Cup 
Doubles? 

12. Who was the youngest woman to win 
the national championship? 

13. Who is national 
pion? Women’s? 

14. What is the largest crowd to have seen 
a championship match in America? 


indoor men’s cham- 


15. How many officials are necessary to the 
conduct of a tournament singles match? 


Will Be Found on Page 104) 


(Answers 


Tenor: Man, you'll drive me to suicide. 

Reporter: Alas! 1 am not so fortunate! 
But come now. I haven’t much time. Fourth 
question: Are you faithful to your wife? 

Tenor: But, my dear sir, what can I 
answer to that? 

Reporter: There are only two possible 
answers: yes or no. But don’t worry, it makes 
no difference at all what you answer. 

Tenor: What if I say: yes? 

Reporter: Then the headline will be: 
“Famous Tenor Confessed Woman-hater; 


Under the Care of Alienists.” 

Tenor: And if I say: no? 

Reporter: In that case: “Famous Tenor 
Despicable Seducer; Wife Unhappiest Crea. 
ture.” Well, which one do you choose? 

Tenor: Neither one. 

Reporter: Very well. (Writing) “Famous 
Tenor Adjures Feminine Company. No Longer 
Young, He Says”. 

Tenor: I am lost! 

Reporter: Not yet. But let’s hurry. Fifi’ 
question: Why do you want to divorce your 
wife? 

Tenor: I don’t want to. 

Reporter: But you will. 

Tenor: No, I will not. 

Reporter: No one knows that in advance, 
Hurry! Answer: Why are you going to leave 
your wife in the near future? 

TENOR (tearing his hair): I do not intend 
to leave her! I adore her! 

REPORTER (busily writing): In that case, 
she will leave you. Answer this one: Why will 
your wife leave you in the near future? 

TENoR: Because I'll be convicted as a 
murderer. 

Reporter (cheerfully): Oh, 
mitted murder? 

Tenor: I haven't yet. But I will. Pll murder 
you. 


so you've com- 


EPORTER (very happy): Great! (Dili- 

gently taking notes) That’s what I like! 
That’s interesting! Thank you, thank you very 
much! Now let’s finish the interview quickly. 
There are only a few trifling questions left, 
anyway. What’s your favourite dish? 

Tenor (Grinding his teeth): Human flesh. 

Reporter: Great! (Busily writing) Only a 
few more paltry, insignificant details ... 
Eighth question: When did you lose your 
voice? 

TENor: Sir, are you in earnest? 

Reporter: Of course.. Well, 
quickly. 

TENoR (at the top of his voice): I haven't 
lost my voice. 

REPORTER (takes notes) 

Tenor: What are you writing? 

Reporter: A headline for the story: “X, 
Great Tenor, Says He Has Not Lost His 
Voice”. 

Tenor: My dear man, you'll ruin me! 

Reporter: You're very unjust. My headline 
is an exact reproduction of what you've said. 
I didn’t change a single word—and yet you 
don’t like it. 

Tenor: But why must you ask whether I’ve 
lost my voice or not? 

Reporter: I am not here to answer your 
questions. It is you who haveto answer mine. 
And to prove that I respect your vanity, 1'll 
put down a few highly flattering remarks also. 
How much do you get for an evening? 

TENor: Five hundred dollars. 

Reporter: I'll say you get two thousand. 

Tenor: Don’t do that! Dll have to pay 4 
tremendous income tax. 

(Continued on page 112) 
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SERVICE... 
This is Sam, the dancing waiter, who, 
with the grace of a panther, serves his 
customers in perfect time to the com- 
plicated jazz-rhythms of the orchestra 


THE CYNIC 


This gloomy gal is Hard- 
boiled Hannah who firm- 
ly refuses to be pleased. 
Her sugar-daddy is away 


THE SONG-BIRD 


Queen of the blacks and 
blues, Sadie moans her 
provocative plaints, put- 
ting all she has—which 
is a lot—into her work 





Exhibits by 
COVARRUBIAS 


GAMBLIN’ MAN 


Another bored spectator is 
Benny, the Bolitho King, who 
is rich enough to regard his 
race with a superior apathy 


HEY! HEY 

Skillfully Black Bottom-ing, 
Lize does her stuff, an impor- 
tant feature of which is the col- 
lection of considerable largesse 


Dark Denizens of Harlem’s Haunts 
A Few Play-Boys and Girls of the Coloured Cabarets of Uptown New York City 
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Love Is Too Much 


VANITY FAIR 


Some Manifestations—With a Moral Conclusion—of the Most Banal Emotion of All 


AUL FEALTY should be 
the name of a young 
man, even of an adoles- 
cent: there is something 
of gaiety and inconse- 
quence about it; yet the 
man who bore the name 
of Paul Fealty and sat 
with a look of sprightly 

boredom at the central table of the restau- 

rant was a man of forty who looked to be 
fifty and felt a hundred and fifty. His face 
had that peculiar parched quality of those 
who are always being looked at. His wide 
bland eyes seemed hooded with self-con- 
sciousness. His manner, by too perfectly ig- 
noring the people around him, was a perfect 
recognition of them. Paul Fealty sat, slightly 

hunched, fingering the knot of his tie, in a 

carefully lax tension, looking steadily and 

casually over the heads of the other diners. 

“Oh, you must have heard of Paul Fealty,” 
an elderly man named Smith at an opposite 
table was saying to his wife. “I’ve only met 
him, but he’s one of the people one has heard 
of. You know ... an institution. Certain things 
may always be expected of him; he is always 
to be seen in certain places; he stands for a 
certain thing. He isn’t really a person, he’s a 
caricature, a symbol. Of Don Juan, perhaps; 
a pale and polite edition.” 

“Oh, how dreadful!” said Mrs. Smith with 
the natural complacence of a woman who has 
reconciled herself to every happiness but 
that of love. 

“Not at all,” replied her husband. “Everyone 
finds him agreeable. He does these things well, 
yet not too well. He is simply a gentleman 
who has nothing to do but to love and be 
loved. Look at him. Affair after affair, thou- 
sands of them, each with a beginning, a middle 
and an end. If he had been an ignoble man, 
his wholesale amours would have made him 
gross. If he had been callow, he would have 
become a sickening exquisite. But you see he 
is neither. Stop looking at him. He is tired, 
that is all.” 





AUL FEALTY had once been young. He 
was thinking of his youth now. It was hard, 
hard to remember how it had begun, hard to 
see himself as he had been then, with cyni- 
cism, without memories, but not without a 
willingness to acquire them. 
x % * 

For the first time the young man, Paul 
Fealty, felt powerless. His strength had been 
betrayed by something imponderable, impal- 
pable, for the flaw was within himself. He had 
heard this thing described as though it were a 
brainstorm or an attack of indigestion or a 
bow] of fire in the heart, but for him it was 
none of these. It was actually a physical pain. 
His whole left side felt numb and drawn. 

There was no picture in his mind, no 
actual visualization of what was being done 
to him. He did not allow any to remain 
there. As soon as he thought of Elizabeth, a 
feeling like cold dread came on him and he 
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put her out of his mind. But out of his mind 
or no, the feeling persisted, at high noon, at 
night, and—when he woke in the morning— 
it was there again. He had no pity for himself. 
He rejected self-pity, knowing it for the most 
persuasive and specious of emotions. Yet he 
was willing that it be self-pity, if but to give 
his malady a name. Even a name was easier 
to grapple with than an amorphous misery in 
the side. But one name he would not give it 
and that name was: love. 

Perhaps he had been too sure of Elizabeth. 
Women like Elizabeth, who was so grave and 
so removed—as though she were forever 
wondering about herself, who and why she 
might be,—had a way of changing under one’s 
hand. At one moment you knew they belonged 


to you by a million signs; at the next moment ° 


you were still sure, for nothing had altered; 
and, at the next, they did not belong to you 
at all and you realized that the disaster that 
had made itself manifest in a single instant 
had occurred long before at the beginning of 
a series of their unhurried and unimaginable 
self-questionings. Something of the kind had 
happened in Elizabeth’s mind, but the instant 
of revelation was a scene that remained as un- 
equivocal and crushing now as it had been 
then. 


LL that remained to him was this diabolic 
pain. And what was he supposed to do 
about it? He couldn’t carve out his own 
heart that had betrayed him. He sought in his 
mind for some relief, some course of action. 
Medicines. Osteopathy. Exercise. No, there 
was no positive, physical remedy for a sick- 
ness of the mind. All action was empty, mean- 
ingless now. The routine of his life was sud- 
denly a barren, echoing waste, in the exact 
centre of which was himself with an ember 
that was at once cold and hot, where his heart 
should have been. 

Paul could not imaginably have a worse 
time anywhere than he was having at the 
Fellwick’s. He was wondering why he had 
come at all. Nevertheless he was glad that 
the party was so large as to make inconspic- 
uous his own dejection. As he watched the 
violent and joyless antics of the dancers, his 
head fell forward and he sank again into 
contemplation of the thought that he must 
never see Elizabeth again. Never to see Eliza- 
beth again. The by now familiar mood of a 
blank and staring pain folded in on him. His 
side of the table was deserted. He was almost 
alone and the cleverly obscured lighting of the 
place made about him a kind of twilight 
that was exactly in accord with his wish. 

A couple rose to dance. Another couple re- 
turned and invaded his solitude. The woman, 
a plain, straight person in a bizarre yet severe, 
gown, sat down at the place once removed from 
his own. He had met them both earlier in the 
evening: the man’s name he had forgotten; 
the woman’s was Emily Marvell. After a time 
the man went away from the table. Paul heard 
the anguished and moving discords of the 
orchestra in an indifferent apathy. 


Perhaps in time, he thought, he might be 
able to make some subconscious adjustment 
so that his memory of Elizabeth would gradu. 
ally grow less acute. She was gone: why could 
he not accept it as just that? 

The woman in the bizarre dress inclined 
toward him and murmured, “Pretty awful, 
isn’t it?” From certain points of view, Paul 
averred, without looking at her, it was, assum. 
ing that she meant the dance-floor. He under. 
stood that the remark was as formal and banal 
an opening as one about the weather would 
have been in other circumstances. “Yoy 
wouldn’t believe how depressed with it you 
look, whatever your point of view,” she said 
lightly. 

Something in her voice made him turn his 
regard on her. He saw immediately that she 
was a remarkable lady. What he had mis. 
taken for plainness was,simply the absence 
of any effort-to appear seductive. She had 
somehow the beauty of the heroine of La 
Danse Macabre. Her features were exquisite 
without being exactly feminine. The hollows 
in her cheeks and throat yet made her the 
more lovely. Over their contours was spread 
a skin the colour of skim milk. In one light it 
seemed creamy, in another it was shadowed 
with blue, and in another it had the semblance 
of being overlaid with grey. In contrast with 
the rest of her, her wide eyes shocked him with 
their vivid warmth as they held his for an 
instant. 

“Ah-h!” Paul said, momentarily surprised, 
“I had not yet seen you.” 


“@ NAN I make up for so much?” she asked. 

He assured her that she had a right to 
think so. The remark came readily to his lips 
in an insincere pattern, but he discovered that 
he had meant it. He realized that he was smil- 
ing with the delight of his discovery. Miss Mar- 
vell’s guarded eyes were exploring his face, 
critically. “You have all the marks of a great 
lover,” she said, “promise me that you will 
leave me‘alone.” “Of course,” he said, “no 
matter what happens, I’ll accept the responsi- 
bility afterwards.” - 

He was now, he knew, precipitated well in- 
to an affair. Even had he not been considering 
her sentimentally, her request would, by a 
natural perversity have interested him. Her 
skill in coquetry was proven to be of the first 
order. 

Elation and an odd sense of anticipation 
had invaded Paul’s mood. “What,” he thought 
suddenly, “was I so depressed about at the 
beginning of the evening?” It came to him as 
an old, old memory, long forgotten: Eliza- 
beth. The blank, staring pain, the fruitless 
misery, where had they gone? Was he so 
superficial, then, were his emotions so facile? 
As if to oblige him, the thought of Elizabeth 
returned again with something of its former 
poignancy of frustration. The familiar nos- 
talgia of despair settled upon him. He was 
preparing to abandon himself to his melat- 
choly, when his eyes met those of Emily 

(Continued on page 94) 
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MOONSHINE 


Rockwell Kent has il- 
lustrated the making of 
akind of Irish whiskey 
called poteen. The 
making of poteen is 
strictly forbidden by 
the police but its manu- 
facture has gone on for 
hundreds of years. 
Hence the activities of 
the moonshiners is 
mostly carried on at 
night. Kent’s standing 
figure is depicted as 
carrying peat for the 
teplenishing of the fire 
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Rockwell Kent Depicts Ireland 


Two Works Which Were Completed by the American Artist After His Recent Irish Visit 


PETER A. JULEY 


THE CROMLECH 


The painting at left 
shows the Cromlech—a 
name given to the stone 
altars for the blood 
worship rites of the 
Druids. Last summer 
Rockwell Kent paid a 
visit to Ireland and, 
while there, was in- 
spired to make a num- 
ber of paintings on the 
subject of Irish life. 
These two formed part 
of the artist’: recent 
exhibition at the 
Wildenstein Galleries 
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Mighty Practisers 


VANITY FAIR 


Noting Those Rare But Admirable Golfers Who Prefer Perfection of Form to Victory 


vancing age not to enjoy or to benefit 

by practising quite as much as one used to. 
I have been, in a modest way, a great practiser 
in my time. I still love it. There is, near my 
home, a certain solitary valley, curtained by 
woods, whither I repair now and then with a 
club and half a dozen balls, and pass a bliss- 
ful afternoon. Yet I am not sure that I go on 
so long or am quite so happy as I once was; 
and as for practise in putting, I arise from my 
labours with so stiff a back that I must needs 
walk a little while as a hump-back before I 
can straighten myself without agony. 

This is a sad state of things, and also a con- 
temptible one, for I know a gentleman of 
seventy years who, I take it, is in his own way 
the greatest practiser in the world. I need not 
leave him in anonymous glory, because in a 
book of reminiscences he has confessed as 
much. So I can say that he is Lord Knutsford, 
who, though not distinguished as a golfer, is 
highly distinguished for the great work he has 
done for the London Hospital, having, since 
he took its fortunes under his wing, collected 
for it something over five million pounds. 

Sunday afternoon at Lord Knutsford’s house 
is marked by a unique ritual. Some three or 
four small boys from the adjoining village are 
mobilized as scouts, under the charge of one 
rather large boy who acts as a sort of Sergeant 
Major or Petty Officer. To him are handed 
one hundred golf balls of various ages, and 
one hundred of the now fashionable wooden 
tees. The army then repairs to an open space 
in the small park, and the hundred balls are 
teed in a long row, upon their hundred pegs. 
All being ready, the master of the house is 
summoned, together with any rash guests who, 
little knowing the prodigious exertions they 
are in for, have been persuaded to join. The 
boys spread themselves out fan-shaped at an 
appropriate distance, and the fun begins. 


L IS, I am afraid, one of the signs of ad- 


ET no one sneer at the task who has not 
tried it. The balls are teed within a few 
inches of one another; no respite is allowed: 
crack, crack, crack, they have got to go with 
the rapidity of machine gun fire. An ordinary 
mortal—I speak from experience—feels after 
hitting some five and twenty balls that his 
hands are red hot, that he does not know 
whether he is on his head or his heels, that he 
has only one desire in life, namely, to lean 
against the railings and pant. He may be al- 
lowed to rest, but he will not escape the scorn 
of his host, who falls on the remaining balls 
and dispatches them to all parts of the field 
with the speed of thought. “That boy out there 
hasn’t had any lately”, he will exclaim and 
instantly the boy in question is made the tar- 
get for a perfect shower. 

When the hundred have all been driven 
they are collected and brought back. A census 
of them is held and should there be any miss- 
ing, that cannot be legitimately accounted for, 
terrific threats—to be received with the broad- 
est of grins—are launched at the culprits’ 
heads. Then the balls—“all that are left of 
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them,—gallant one hundred”—are teed again 
and the game only ends with the utter prostra- 
tion of the guests and the gathering dusk. The 
last rite follows. In the hall are laid out the 
right number of plates, each bearing an enor- 
mous slice of indigestible-looking plum cake, 
a shilling and a sixpence. The labourers re- 
ceive their hire and retire munching, rich and 
happy. And all this takes place as a rule, let 
me add, after a real round of golf in the morn- 
ing on a neighbouring course famed for the 
steepness of its slopes and the tempestuous- 
ness of its winds. It would half kill the young- 
est of us, but seventy thinks nothing of it. 
This singular entertainment hardly comes 
under the head of practise in the ordinary 
sense. Practise is generally undertaken with 
some serious intention of self-improvement. I 
do not think that Lord Knutsford has any 
very solemn ambitions in that direction. What 
he seeks is plenty of exercise and a certain 
lighthearted joy in the act of hitting. How the 
ball is hit or whither it goes, save that each 
scout should have enough to do to earn his 
cake, appears a. secondary consideration. 


HEN I call him the greatest practiser in 
the world, I am putting him in a class 
of his own. Among the really serious and theo- 
retical practisers, it is difficult to know to 
whom the crown should be awarded. He 
should, I feel almost sure, be an American, 
since American golfers habitually practise 
more than ours do—one of the reasons, per- 
haps, why they play better than ours do. I 
imagine that Mr. Travis, when he was climb- 
ing his way upward to the highest class in 
golf, must by all accounts have practised as 
long, as assiduously and as intelligently as 
any one that ever lived. I have heard stories 
from his friends of his spending hours and 
hours perfecting a single stroke; and certainly 
no golfer ever gave a stronger impression of 
drilled and mechanical precision of striking. 
We had here in England at a rather earlier 
period of golf, something of a counterpart of 
Mr. Travis in Mr. Macfie, who won our first 
Amateur Championship in 1885. Like Mr. 
Travis, Mr. Macfie was not a big or powerful 
man and owed his success to constant practise 
in the art of true and easy hitting. He now 
lives at St. Andrews but he was a Hoylake 
golfer in the days of his novitiate. He would 
go on hitting and hitting till at last the shining 
of the stars drove him reluctantly homeward 
and it was always said that the Hoylake Cad- 
dies knew their Mr. Macfie had been out prac- 
tising, by the rich harvest of derelict balls 
which they reaped early in the morning. 
There is an American golfer who must, I 
think, have come near to Mr. Travis in assi- 
duity. I have never had the pleasure of meet- 
ing him, but I have had that of reading his 
book, upon which I base my opinion. That 
golfer is Mr. Marshall Whitlatch. There is 
something truly pathetic in his account of his 
beginning. 
“If I could play golf but once a week, 
that didn’t prevent my practising at home— 


nearly every evening I went out in the kit. 
chen after the maid had gone upstairs and 
I was at it. I had the photographs of great 
players on the kitchen table and I was sure 
I was doing everything according to the 
book. Hour after hour I went through this 
practise, but when I got out on the links my 
finely-trained strokes wouldn’t work. Morn. 
ings I would be beaten invariably. After. 
noons I would give up form and get there 
any old way. I always did better after. 
noons.” 

This nightmare time passed and he in. 
proved rapidly. Except in the matter of consis. 
tent putting and it is in respect to putting that 
his true greatness as a practiser appears for, 
says he “after an hour or two of practise | 
could putt with great accuracy.” The italics 
are my own. Fancy a man who talks of an hour 
or two spent in continuous putting, as if it 
were five minutes! For years he struggled on, 
inventing new ways and toiling at them “for 
an hour or two” at a stretch and then he dis. 
covered that they had all been utterly falla- 
cious, that the one thing to do was to relax and 
not to “set” the muscles, and he lived and 
putted happily ever afterwards. 

It is often urged against our British players 
that they are decadent, inasmuch as they do 
not practise as their elders did. That is a con- 
troversial topic, but at any rate some of their 
elders did practise a great deal. Mr. Hilton 
was a mighty practiser. The first time I ever 
saw him he was out playing spoon shots and 
there seemed to be a fall of snow in miniature 
on a patch of grass, so closely the one to the 
other was he dropping the balls. The stroke at 
which he really worked in his youth was the 
half iron shot. He could play the high full shot 
and the wrist shot easily and naturally enough, 
but the intermediate distance—ah, there was 
the rub. However he laboured on and the 
stone that the builders had rejected became 
the head of the corner; that half iron shot, 
once so troublesome, became the one in which 
he could most confidently put his trust at a 
crisis. 





¢ EVER there was to all appearances a 
golfer who was born and not made, it is 
Harry Vardon. That perfectly graceful and 
easy swing looks as if it came untouched from 
Nature’s workshop. Yet Vardon in his young 
days worked at the game like a Blackamoor. 
His first job at a little nine hole course, where 
he was professional, green-keeper and every: 
thing else rolled into one, left him plenty of 
leisure and he used it to the full. There was 
one thing in particular at which he toiled, 
the throwing of the hands well out and back 
on the down swing so as not to come down too 
soon on the ball. This he would practise hour 
after hour till, he says, he would come in at 
last feeling so tired and sick that he could 
not eat his dinner. In his case art has entirely 
concealed art and so it has in the case of an- 
other great player who has practised much, 
Mr. Bobby Jones. He too looks as if he swung 
(Continued on page 116) 
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An American Champion—Miss Glenna Collett 


An Informal Portrait of the Young Lady Who Is Supreme in American Women’s Golf 


THE ancient theory that golf is a game which can be played expertly only by 

tried and seasoned veterans has of late been severely questioned. One of the 
most convincing disproofs of the old idea was the victory of Miss Glenna Collett, 
of Providence, in the National Women’s Championship of 1922. At that time, Miss 
Collett was only nineteen. That her success was well deserved she demonstrated 
in short order by winning the National Women’s Championship again in 1925, and 
the North-South Championship no less than four times. These and her many other 
victories in tournaments of slightly less importance have contributed to make her 


the most feared of all the ladies of the links. Despite the celebrated uncertainty of 
golf, the odds are always on her to win her matches, and usually, she does. That 
she was unable to defeat Miss Joyce Wethered in England last summer is in no 
way to her discredit, for her opponent is the greatest woman player of all time 
and the course was an unfamiliar one to the American player. Recently, Miss 
Collett has taken an active part in the organizing of the new Westchester 
Women’s Golf and Tennis Club, designed to afford women players the privileges 
denied them on masculine courses, a reform in which she has long been interested 





VANITY FAIR 


Expert Bidding at Contract Bridge 
How Some Established Principles of Auction May Be Successfully Applied to the New Game 


a new game; it is merely an added 
feature of Auction. For some reason, 
however, players when they take up Contract 
seem to feel that they are in a foreign land, 
and play and bid accordingly. The fact that 
they can only score what they bid seems to 
hypnotize them into making bids that they 
would ridicule if playing Auction. In other 
words, because they are playing Contract they 
try to perform miracles and make tricks grow 
in Contract where they never grew in Auction. 
In Auction it has been proved mathemat- 
ically that one side or the other has a game 
hand every other deal and, if you are playing 
Contract, the chances are exactly the same. 
Therefore, it is foolish to make the mistake 
that most novices do and try for game on 
every hand when game is quite impossible. 
The best rule is to take things easily at first 
and learn to value the hands even more ac- 
curately than at Auction. In bidding for game, 
if the opponents are also bidding, there is no 
difference between Contract and regular Auc- 
tion. You bid up your hand as high as it is 
worth, either as a game scorer or as a game 
saver. If the opponents are not bidding, how- 
ever, your tactics must necessarily change. 
For example, if your partner deals, bids one 
heart and second hand passes, you should 
figure out at once how many raises you would 
give if the opponents had overbid. If it is 
one, two or three, make the bid at once. 
Sound bidding has much greater rewards at 
Contract than at Auction, for the penalties and 
bonuses are so much greater. The first thing 
to do, therefore, is to learn to value your hands 
and their trick values in support of your own 
or partner’s best bid or their defensive value 
against the opponents. If you can do this 
accurately, you should make a good Contract 
player without any doubt. If you, however, 
cannot, then you should go back to the funda- 
mentals and study hand and trick valuation. 
The fundamental principles of bidding at 
Contract are the same as at Auction, only the 
strategy is different. 


CC ONTRACT, when properly played, is not 


X& a matter of fact, the great objection to 
Contract is that it places too great a 
premium on skill and so disturbs the nice 
balance between skill and luck that has made 
Auction such a popular game. In Auction the 
lucky player can beat the expert day in and 
day out and fancies his game accordingly, but 
not so at Contract. Skill will win regularly, 
and sooner or later will drive the weaker play- 
ers from the game. There never has been a 
game that has combined such a nice balance 
between skill and luck as Auction and, if 
Contract is to go into the discard, it will be 
because the factor of skill is predominant over 
the factor of luck. On the other hand, if a way 
can be found to find a balance between these 
two, one that equalizes luck and skill, Contract 
is here to stay. It undoubtedly adds interest 
to the game and livens up each hand. If one 
side only has the big hands, they must bid 
them up for game or slams. There is never 


By RALPH J. LEIBENDERFER 


a dull moment at Contract, and there are cer- 
irinly many at Auction, especially if a player 
has played the game for any length of time. 


For that reason the novelty of Contract has. 


an.appeal that is sweeping the country. 
The experts at Contract have so far de- 
veloped two distinct theories of bidding. 
The first group, well schooled in trick and 
hand valuation, consider bidding at Contract 
as no different from Auction, except that the 
requirement that games or slams must be bid 
to be scored, requires more accurate valuation 
and a better understanding between partners. 
From their point of view, game and slams 
must be attempted, with or without competi- 
tion from the opponents. The second group, 
which comprises more recent converts to Auc- 
tion, (who are more willing to take up Con- 
tract) has developed a more or less com- 
plicated system of bidding—the end and aim 
of which seems to be the bidding of slams 
only. As a slam is rarely scored during any 
one session, these more or less arbitrary sys- 
tems of bidding seem far fetched and only 


tend to confuse the average player. In the bid- 


ding for slams, many problems also arise that 
are unknown at regular Auction. When there 
is competition in the bidding, it is fairly easy 
to arrive at a slam bid but, if there is no compe- 
tition, the partners themselves must show one 
another by their bids, the type of hand held 
by each and then decide whether or not a slam 


should be tried for. 


HE Contract players have invented amaz- 

ing conventions for this purpose and no 
doubt many more will be offered for public 
approval before bidding is standardized. In 
certain cases, freak hands in particular, ec- 
centric bidding serves to reveal the possibili- 
ties of a slam. However, in the great majority 
of cases sound, reasonable bidding will ac- 
complish the same result without in any way 
confusing the players through the issue of 
arbitrary conventions There is in fact no real 
reason for the existence of arbitrary con- 
vention in bridge. In the first place, there are 
very few slams possible during any one ses- 
sion. In the second place, at least nine out of 
ten slams can be arrived at by sound Auction 
bidding, just as easily as by Contract conven- 
tions. The few that might be lost are more 
than offset by the fact that, if these conven- 
tions are eliminated, Auction players can 
readily take up Contract without learning a 
new system of bidding. This in itself should 
be a strong argument against too many con- 
ventions if Contract is to hold favour. 

In the Auction Bridge Tournament held in 
March, the writer and his partner, during five 
sessions of championship play scored only 
three little slams and each one was bid, all 
were made, and one was doubled and re- 
doubled. Contract players who advocate con- 
ventions as the only way to arrive at slams can 
hardly equal that record. At a recent duplicate 
game where Contract in duplicate was played 
for the first time, only two slams were bid and 
in each case, they were easily arrived at by 


sound Auction bidding. For example, take 
the following hand: 

29K Q106 

& -none 

©-QJ1075 

@-A952 





Y 
A B 
Z 











No score, rubber game. Z dealt and bid one 
heart. If A passed, the modern Contract bid. 
ders would bid this hand as follows: Y three 
hearts, B pass and Z with or without more 
tricks than his original bid indicated must bid 
four hearts, an arbitrary convention. A passes 
and Y now bids five clubs to show Z that he 
can take care of the club suit. B passes and, 
if Z has the ace of diamonds, he should bid 
five diamonds. A passes and Y, with the ace 
of spades, should bid five spades to show 
that he can win the first spade trick. B passes 
and Z can now bid six hearts. The writer main. 
tains that sound bidding will arrive at the 
same result without requiring players to leam 
any of these arbitrary conventions. The nor. 
mal bidding with the foregoing hand should 
be one heart, pass, five hearts, to show Z a sure 
game hand plus at least one trick over. Now 
if Z has more tricks than his original bid in- 
dicated, he can safely rebid without the neces- 
sity of resorting to convention or trick 
bidding to accomplish the result. Z’s hand 
was as follows: 

V-AJ9854 

&-75 

©-AK8 

@-K8 
Naturally Z could safely bid six hearts so that 
the same result was arrived at in both cases. 


ERE is another hand that illustrates the 
ease with which sound Auction bidding 
arrives at a slam without any ‘conventions: 


V-AKQJ87 
4-A94 
6-Q82 

o-4 





of 
A B 
Z 











No score, rubber game. Z dealt, bid one dia- 
mond and A bid one spade. All Y had to do 
was to figure out the nature of Z’s original bid. 
It might have been five to the ace king or five 
to the ace jack ten and at least one outside 
trick. This trick could not be the club or heart 
ace because Y had both. The fact that A bid 
one spade negatives the spade suit so the only 
sound conclusion was that Z’s original dia 
mond bid was to the ace king and with at 
least five in the suit. Y, therefore, could just 
fiably figure a set up diamond suit and at 
least two discards so a bid of six hearts was 
a simple matter. 
(Continued on page 92) 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 





MURAY 


GRACE COOLIDGE 


Because she is the first lady of 
the land and the wife of the 
President of the United States; 
because she is one of the best 
liked and the most charming 
hostesses in Washington; be- 
cause she was an expert in the 
education of the blind, the deaf 
and the dumb, and can stiil read 
the Braille system; and, finally, 
because she has just completed 
her fourth season at the White 
House and because each year 
has strengthened her popularity 





(Ans S TENG EX 


MURAY 
WALTER GIESEKING 


Because he is one of the finest of 
living pianists; because al- 
though generally considered a 
German, he was born in France 
and brought up in Italy; because 
his interpretations of Debussy 
and Mozart have: won super- 
lative praise from all critics: 
and, finally, because he is the 
first new pianistic star to ap- 
pear on our musical horizon 
since the end of the Great War 





REGINALD HAINES 


ERNEST NEWMAN 


Because he is not only the 
soundest, but the most readable 
of music critics; because his 
four studies of Wagner are per- 
haps the most important con- 
tribution to the understanding of 
the sage of Bayreuth; because 
he believes New York is the 
music centre of the world; and, 
finally, because he has recently 
paid a visit to America to lec- 
ture for the Boston Symphony 





























BECKER & MAASS 


CLAUDE ANET 


Because he is a French novelist 
who has recently achieved a 
well-merited vogue in America; 
because he was the National 
Tennis Champion of France in 
1892; because he is a connois- 
seur and collector of Persian 
art: because he has translated 
Pushkin from the Russian and 
Omar Khayam from the Persian; 
and, finally, because Ariane, his 
gay novel of Russian life, is the 
first of his books to be pre- 
sented in an English translation 


ROBERT W. CHANLER 


Because he is one of the most 
vigorous of contemporary ar- 
tists; because he was the most 
picturesque Sheriff New York 
has ever known; because his 
decorative screens and his por- 
traits reflect his vivid and virile 
nature; because he is a noted 
amateur naturalist; because he 
prefers notoriety to celebrity; 
and, finally, because this carica- 
ture by Hans Stengel reflects 
him in the full glory of his home 
and his admiring entourage 
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“Poodles” Hanneford and Most of His F amily 


The Famous Equestrian Clan, Numbering Six, Now Performing in Emmerich Kalman’s Latest 


Work «The Circus Princess” Which Has Brought the Winter Garden Its Initial Musical Comedy 
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Alexander Gregg 


77 


The Story of the 27 Year Old Tax Wizard Now Conducting a $34,000,000 Suit for the Nation 


HE scene is a courtroom, during a ses- 

sion of a division of the United States 

Board of Tax Appeals. It is a civil suit, 
and millions are at stake. Aligned on one side, 
representing men of great wealth, are some 
of the country’s most clever and _ brilliant 
corporation lawyers. 

At a table opposite, flanked by two or three 
assistants, each older than himself, sits a quiet, 
mild-mannered youth. He seems oblivious to 
all about him. He rummages through a sheath 
of documents, cold, uninspiring data. He im- 
pels attention. He looks as if he were fresh 
from the campus. Hair that retreats high 
on his head reveals a massive, well rounded 
forehead. His face is serious. His eyes are soft 
and kindly. Here is a youth who knows a thing 
or two about the business at hand. The idea 
strikes you forcibly. 

He addresses the court in a confident man- 
ner. You know at once that he is a Southerner. 
The words drip from his lips in a soft, drawl- 
ing tone. He emphasizes a point by looking up 
slowly from the paper he is reading and rais- 
ing his voice ever so little. He is never sharp. 
There is nothing flamboyant about him. He 
drives home his argument with crystalline 
clarity. His logic is of marvellous texture. 


HIS is Alexander White Gregg. He is but 

twenty-seven and has charge of the biggest 
tax appeal case in history. It is the govern- 
ment’s action to collect between $30,000,000 
and $34,000,000 in back taxes from the former 
minority stockholders of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. 

Two years ago the Treasury levied, shortly 
before the statute of limitations would have 
become operative, an arbitrary assessment 
against the minority stockholders of the Ford 
company, among whom is Senator Couzens of 
Michigan, a former partner of Henry Ford. 
Senator Couzens’ assessment was $10,000,000. 
The stockholders appealed and the case went 
before the Board of Tax Appeals. No question 
of fraud is involved. The chief issue hinges on 
the value of Ford motor stock at the time Mr. 
Ford purchased it in 1919 from the minority 
holders. Incidentally, testimony has been ad- 
duced at the hearing that Mr. Ford forced the 
sale of stock to him under penalty of disposing of 
hisentire business and setting up a rival concern. 

Mr. Ford paid approximately $12,000 a 
share for the stock. The stockholders declared 
the value at $9,000 a share to the government 
and paid taxes on the difference, or on $3,000 
a share. This valuation was approved and ac- 
cepted by the then Democratic Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, Daniel Roper. 

Everybody thought the matter was closed. 
But, in 1925, the present Commissioner, David 
H. Blair, levied the assessment. He stated that 
Mr. Roper had approved an erroneous valu- 
ation of the stock, that the value was not 
$9,000, but between $2,500 and $6,000 a share. 
An important point at once is raised. If Mr. 
Blair is correct the stockholders made a hand- 
some profit on which they did not pay taxes. 
Therefore, the government contends that the 


By KENNETH CLARKE 


stockholders still owe taxes on the difference 
between $2,500 or $6,000 and $9,000 a share, 
the original approved valuation. The total tax 
due, the government declares, is more than 
$30,000,000. 

Involved also is a question whether an in- 
ternal revenue commissioner can reopen a tax 
case that has been approved 
by his predecessor. Such ac- 
tion is unprecedented. Sena- 
tor Couzens repeatedly has 
charged that the assessment 
was levied in retaliation for 
his activities in investigat- 
ing the Treasury Depart- 
ment in 1924-25. The 
Couzens Senate committee 
was in the midst of its in- 
vestigation when the Ford 
Motor Company case was 
reopened. The Treasury De- 
partment denied that per- 
sonal animus or _ politics 
figured in the suit. As Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, it feli 


painstaking to an extreme. He came out un- 
scathed. On the tip of his tongue he had an- 
swer for every question. Through weary days 
and nights he explained and clarified the 
tangled maze known as a tax bill. Senator 
Smoot says that Gregg’s unmistakable imprint 
was in practically every paragraph of the act. 

When the bill came out of 
committee and to the floor, 
Gregg came along with it. 
He sat next to Senator 
Smoot. He was forever peer- 
ing through papers, or 
whispering to Senators who 
were discussing the bill, 
supplying them with facts 
on which to speak. 

“Who is that young chap 
on the floor?” was a ques- 
tion often heard in the 
galleries. 

“That's youny Gregg from 
the Treasury. He’s the gov- 
ernment’s tax wizard.” 

“But he’s only a boy.” 

“Granted, but ask any 


to Gregg to prosecute the 
Ford case for the govern- 
ment. 

Not bad, this, for a youth 
who started seven years ago 
in a minor clerical position 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


ALEXANDER GREGG 


The subject of this article is 
Alexander Gregg, the 27 year old 
attorney who is in charge of 
the government’s tax recovery 
suit against the Ford ex-holders 





Senator about him. They'd 
tell you they couldn't get 
along without him.” 

So it was that Gregg be- 
came the “government’s tax 
wizard.” It followed natu- 


in the Treasury. He had been 
not long out of the army. During the war he 
served as a Second Lieutenant of infantry. He 
did not get Each year he has 
ascended step by step the Treasury’s ladder of 
promotion. 

Gregg is not an unusual fellow. He is extra- 
ordinary. In his office they call him a tax 
genius. He has under him two hundred at- 
torneys and five hundred clerks and assistants. 
His office must handle all the appeal cases be- 
fore the Board of Tax Appeals. The stupen- 
dous sum of $300,000,000 is involved in the 
20,000 cases before the Board. 

While now Gregg’s work is devoted solely 
to the legal end of tax matters, he first won his 
spurs by helping to draft tax legislation. This 
story is told of his first experience at the Capi- 
tol as the representative of the Treasury: 

One autumnal day in 1923, a boyish figure, 
smartly dressed, walked into the office of Sena- 
tor Smoot of Utah, chairman of the Senate 
Finance committee. 

“IT am Alexander Gregg of the Treasury 
Department. Secretary Mellon sent me to the 
Capitol to be at the disposal of the committee 
in preparing the tax bill.” 

Gregg was armed with a bulging portmanteau. 

“Well, well, thank you, Mr. Gregg,” re- 
sponded Senator Smoot. 

He was then twenty-four. At the time the 
Mellon Tax Plan was being agitated vigorously 
in and out of Congress, a presidential election 
was approaching. Through the bickerings and 
manoeuverings of partisan politics, in an atmos- 
phere electrified and tense, Gregg kept his 
balance as can only one who is patient and 


overseas. 


rally that, two years later, 
he was sent again to the Capitol to represent 
the Treasury during preparation of the 1926 
revenue act, under which the country is now 
paying taxes. 

He has an astonishing grasp of all prob- 
lems relating to taxes. But more extraordinary 
is his memory. It is uncanny how he can reel 
off details of transactions that long since have 
passed over his desk. This marvellous memory 
is one of his strongest mental weapons. It en- 
ables his mind to move with speed, and go to 
the heart of a problem with simplicity and 
directness. He has an inquisitorial mind. Curi- 
osity has served him well. It has made him 
an indefatigable seeker after facts. 

He is a plugger, an irresistible human force 
that can’t be stayed. He has abandoned 
capacity and avidity for work. In the field of 
taxation he is at home because he has devoted 
endless hours to mastering it. It has been his 
inspiration. He is as fussy over details as a 
girl over a stray strand of hair. A thing for him 
can not be nearly right; it must be letter perfect. 

Grege is not married. That, like the ques- 
tion of his age, is an almost forbidden topic 
with him. This may explain why on last New 
Year’s Eve when the world was pleasure bent, 
Gregg, secluded in his office, was working. 

To his task Gregg has brought a boyish en- 
thusiasm that has caught the fancy of those 
associated with him. Moreover, he is entirely 
likeable, he is entirely human. He enjoys base- 
ball and knows the game thoroughly. He plays 
not too good a game of golf. Fiction he reads 
but little. His reading has keen confined per- 

(Continued on page 108) 





New Scenes for the 


Woman of the World 


Chic Is Much in Evidence 
Out of the Familiar Paths 


HE Well Dressed Woman has the same 

exclusive attitude toward her background 

as she has toward her costume. When a 
frock or a hat begins to be seen in every shop- 
window, they are never to be seen upon her! 
The popular mode is the past mode for this 
Woman of the World. Thus, when the tourist 
population claims a place, then is she no 
longer there. She has moved to new fields, 
marking each stopping place with the stamp 
of the great world. 

In the hills back of Cannes, for example, at 
Moujin, one of the most charming and pic- 
turesque golf clubs is situated, where the club- 
house was once an old olive mill of Provencal 
France, and where members of the smart 
world gather. Avignon is another of the places 
which lies out of the beaten track of the sum- 
mer tourist, but which, once seen, is never for- 
gotten. Here is the Palace of the Popes, the 
highest fortress in existence, with its towers 
dominating the town of Avignon and the en- 
tire Rhone valley. When it was built, in the 
fourteenth century, it was designed as the 
actual Palace of the Popes, and, though it has 
since degenerated into prisons and barracks 
and dungeons, it is still known by its original 
and euphonious title and provides an impres- 
sive and fascinating terminus for a pilgrimage 
by motor. 

The traveller who goes to Arles in the South 
of France finds charm and historical lore in 
the tale of the amphitheatre there which was 
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OUTSIDE THE AMPHITHEATRE AT ARLES 


Jane Regny designed the costumes of these two smart women who 
have motored to Arles. The frock on the left is of purple-red and 
pale rose-mauve crépe satin with a belt of woven silver; imported 
by Franklin Simon. The coat at the right is of grey kasha on one side 
and yellow on the other, worn over a kasha frock trimmed with red 


created by the Roman emperors in the days 
when audiences were numbered by thousands 
rather than by hundreds, and the arena was 
designed to hold twenty-five thousand specta- 
tors. During mediaeval times, houses were 
built in this amphitheatre and even a chapel, 
and the passages beneath the seats were used 
as basements of the houses. Now, the arena 
has been partially reconstructed and is used 
for bull-fights, and it is a sight as interesting 
starred in the cuide-books. 


as anv of those 


MOUJIN, NEAR CANNES 


(Left) Lucien Lelong calls this cos- 
tume “Bunker,” with its sweater of 
tricot de laine and skirt and jacket of 
almond-green fabric; imported by Alt- 
man. The Reboux hat is of beige felt 
patterned in brown, with brown gros- 
imported by Lord and Taylor 


grain; 


Another of the less-frequented places that one 
comes upon in seeking to avoid the trite and 
the tourist-ridden is a dancing place outside 
of Paris, Le Moulin de Bicherel. Here, on sum- 
mer evenings, one dances by the bank of the 
river and dines on one of the pleasant terraces. 
And these are but a few of those out-of-the: 
way places which the smart world discovers 
with its unerring ability to find and take for 
its own the most charming spots of the earth, 
only to discard when they descend to popularity. 

For all of these sojourns, the costume of the 
Woman of the World is marked by that periect 
suitability which is her final criterion. Semi- 
sports things are worn for daytime, sweatel 
blouses, simple hats with rippled brims, coats 
of straight line, the type of garments that the 
Paris couturiers have raised to a lofty height 
of chic within the past two years. 
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THE PALACE OF THE POPES AT AVIGNON 


The costume at the left, designed by Yteb, is typical 
of the clothes that the Well Dressed Woman wears as 
she pursues her chic way about the Continent. The 
skirt is of yellow-ochre kasha, with deep inverted pleats 
and the woollen sweater is trimmed with the same kasha 


This Mary Nowitzky blouse is fashioned of bands of 
crépe de Chine shading through pale yellow-ochre and 
beige-rose to several tones of warm beige and brown. 
The skirt of the costume is made of pleated yellow- 
ochre crépe de Chine; imported by Saks-Fifth Avenue 
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TOWN-CUM-COUNTRY 
A smart spring turn-out which is suitable 
for the links, the country house or town 
wear at any time when formal clothes are 
not required includes a white pull-over 



































FOR THE RIVER 


The wardrobe of the present-day man- 
about-town contains a dark blue double- 
breasted coat or blazer and other acces- 
sories appropriate for the river or regatta 














CLOTH TOP BOOTS 


A white silk four-in-hand tie and double 
collar are now the fashion with the cuta- 
way coat, while boots with cloth uppers 
are once more considered fashionable 


Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


Notes and Comments on Clothes for the London Season Now in Its Beginning 


T seems unlikely that there will be any 
radical changes or innovations in men’s 
clothes during this year’s London Season. 
The main feature will be the extremes of style 
which will be worn, there being no happy 
medium between formal clothes and the sport- 
ing town-cum-country style which is 
now the prevalent mode for general 
wear. The running to extremes applies 
also to colour and the smart man of 
to-day has to choose between formal 
clothes and positively no colour other 
than black, white or grey, or semi- 
country clothes enlivened by lacquer 
red or pale yellow accessories, these 
being the two fashionable colours. 
One of the most remarkable fea- 
tures of the London Season is the pre- 
dominance of sport which has a 
direct bearing on the selection of 
clothes. From May to July there is 
good polo at Ranelagh and Roehamp- 
ton, in June the Derby and Ascot Race 
Meetings are the most important social 
functions, whilst Henley Regatta, the 
Eton and Harrow cricket match at 
Lords Cricket Ground, the famous 
Goodwood week are features of July, 








and finally, Cowes—all of which necessitates 
a distinctly sporting note in the well-dressed 
man’s wardrobe, the main features of which 
are enumerated with diverse comments. Ar- 
ticles of clothing in which no changes of any 
importance have taken place are not men- 


A NEW WAISTCOAT 
The latest evening waist- 
coat is double-breasted with 
a narrow V opening and has 
broad lapels. It has no pock- 
ets and is buttoned with six 
buttons, only four of which 
show below the broad lapel 


SMART FABRICS 
A few examples of the type of 
patterns so much in vogue for 
town wear. The pattern on the 
extreme left is now smart for 
trousers with a morning coat 


‘ 
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tioned in this letter on the London fashions 
The background of a London Season is 
dancing and dining, which every year becomes 
more popular. Private balls and dinners have 
to be very amusing to compete with the 
dance clubs and cabarets which in many cases 
are smart and exclusive. Full dress 
clothes are not absolutely necessary 

in these clubs, consequently the dinner 

jacket is steadily increasing in popv- 

larity for evening wear. Dress suits 

and dinner jackets are being made of 

a very dark blue material and there 

is no change in the cut from last year. 

White waistcoats are now for the 

most part cut on a single-breasted 
model and are remarkable for their 
simplicity, though there is one new 
double-breasted model of interest. It 

is cut on the lines of an ordinary 
double-breasted dress waistcoat, but 
instead of a “U”-shaped opening there 

is a long and narrow “V” with lapels 

on either side finishing in an inverted 

“V”; the double breast passes under 

these lapels and buttons with three 
buttons on either side. White shirts 

(Continued on page 106) 
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An unusually interesting achievement in custom motor 
coach work is the body above illustrated which has been 
built on a Daimler chassis by Barker for the Maharajah 
of Rewa. This body at once challenges attention by its 
extreme simplicity of line which gives it that grace and 
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THE CAR OF AN INDIAN POTENTATE 





beauty much sought after but seldom realized. The wind- t 
shield is especially noteworthy because it is fitted with ' 
both blue and white glass, the blue glass being used for 
the purpose of concealing the occupants as well as for 
protection against the sun, naturally very strong in India 
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ISOTTA-FRASCHINI 
The grace and elegance of 
this model is given a 
sporty appearance by the 
dip in the waist-line at the 
driver’s seat and the slant- 
ing lines of the doors are 
very suggestive of speed 









A DAIMLER 


The car illustrated below 
is equipped with the type 
of wind screen more gen- 
erally seen than any other. 
The top is concealed in the 
boot at the rear and, when 
not in use, is invisible 


Reviewing the Sport of Motoring 


The Modern European Touring Car Emphasizes Luxury and Simplicity of Design 


HERE are a great many people in Eng- 

land who consider that the day of the 

open car is over. It is difficult to entirely 
agree with their point of view, for, at any rate 
in the country, both large and small open 
cars have their obvious uses. Open cars can 
be divided roughly into two distinct classes 
which consist of the small and economical 
two-seated runabout and the large tourer, 
which to all intents and purposes, is a luxury. 
The large open cars have been put into this 
category by the overwhelming majority who 
only require one car, more as a_ practical 
means of moving from one place to another, 
than for the actual pleasure of motoring. For 
these people the saloon car is obviously the 
most efficient, especially for our European 


climate. Even the smallest enclosed models 
are now built with an amazing degree of com- 
fort and are not only cheap, but fulfill every 
requirement which the average person can 
demand with one possible exception. It is only 
in the open car that one can experience the 
exhilaration of fast motoring. A wonderful 
sense of freedom and fresh air is to be had in 
the open car, which provides a healthy form 
of amusement. The French seem to have re- 
cognised that there is a great deal of amuse- 
ment to be had out of motoring, apart from 
its practical uses, for their body designs for 
open coach-work are usually carried out in a 
sporting but frivolous spirit. They adhere to 
the super-sporting type of tourer, in which 
the stream-lining seems in many instances to 


be overdone. Their paint work is often ridicu- 
lous, being carried out in the most elaborate 
tartan patterns, checks, or else heavily 
scrumbled in a combination of the brightest 
colours. In England the open car, whether 
large or small, is treated far more seriously 
for the real motorists who motor for the love 
of motoring demand both comfort and dignity. 

In order to show the beauty of line and 
degree of comfort obtainable in an open body 
we have illustrated a 45 H. P. Daimler. This 
model has been built for the Maharajah of 
Rewa by Barker & Co. of London, and em- 
bodies all the latest points which are most 
desirable in open cars. First of all the general 
appearance of the car should be considered. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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THE LITTLE MARMON 


This novel windshield which folds forward above the cowl is 
most appropriate for this type of car and emphasizes the grace 
of its low, fleet lines. The compartment for luggage is spac- 
ious and the low seat is set at a most comfortable angle 


Open Cars for the Open Road 


A Group of Smart American Motors Equipped with Unusual Types of Windshields 


THE WEYMANN BODY 


The new safety Stutz was the first 
American car to introduce the Wey- 
mann principle of flexible body con- 
struction which at present is so 
popular in Europe. The seats are fast- 
ened to the chassis and the framework 
covered with a flexible fabric which 
gives with the motion of the car, 
thus increasing its riding comfort 


THE CHRYSLER ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
On extremely windy days the wind- LAWRENCE FELLOWS 
shield illustrated on the Chrysler at 
the right will be found most practical 
as perfect comfort is assured with- 
out the necessity of raising the top 


THE CADILLAC 


The windshield on the Cadillac illus- 
trated below is severe in its extreme 
simplicity of design, line and opera- 
tion,the sides swinging simultaneously 
with the opening and closing of the doors 





THE LA SALLE 


This model is notable for its deep, slim radiator 
with its dual ventilators, its distinctive moulding 
treatment and its well-tailored top mounted upon 
natural wood and nickel. The mounting of the 
spare wheel and head lamp adds distinction 
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Campbells 
PRINTANIER 
SOUP 
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Delightful variety in soups! 


oa 








The charm of a varied menu. At 
once your ideal and your problem. And 
how grateful you are that soups offer you 
such a ready opportunity to strike a “fresh 
note” at the very beginning of the meal! 
The fact that Tomato Soup and Vegetable 
Soup are, by actual count, the most fre- 
quent selections, only serves to emphasize 
the wide range of choice that remains 


among the other nineteen Campbell’s 
Soups—each one a masterpiece. 

The connoisseur will often declare 
that the real test of the soup-chef’s skill 
is revealed in his Clear Soups—those 
dainty, yet invigorating amber blends of 
rich beef broth and choice vegetables. 
And Campbell’s invite you to such a test. 
12 cents a can. 
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LOOK FOR THE 
RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 














SHOE TRUNK 


The shoe wardrobe of the 
well-dressed man is car- 
ried best in a felt-lined 
trunk without injury to 
the shoes. R. H. Macy 


THE WARDROLETTE 
This week-end case is de- 
signed on the principle of 
the wardrobe trunk with 
hangers for suitsand com- 
partments. Lord & Taylor 





WARDROBE TRUNK 
The Wardrobe trunk illustrated above is most convenient inasmuch 
as the sections containing the hanging space for suits and the drawer 
space for accessories can be opened independently of each other. 
This model is equipped with the Sesamee lock and is from B. Altman 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY ANTON BRUEHL 


THE KEYLESS LOCK 
This smart looking suit- 
case of tan sole leather, 
is equipped with the new 
Sesamee_ keyless lock. 
From Saks-Fifth Avenue 


THE HERMES BAG 


A novel feature of this 
bag with Zipper lock are 
the end gussets which 
add greater convenience 
in packing. From Dobbs 


For The Well-Dressed Man 


A Collection of Smart Up-To-Date Luggage Which Combines Luxury and Convenience 


HEN smart clothes go travelling it is only fitting that they be trans- 

ported in the best and most- up-to-date manner. The luggage manufactur- 
ers have so simplified the problem of modern travel that whether one starts 
on a world cruise or merely for a week-end in the country, it is now possible 
to do so with travelling equipment which is as smart in appearance as it is 
ingenious in design. The person going off for the week-end now has no worry 
about not having a travelling bag which can accommodate all the clothing nec- 
essary because the wardrolette has been designed to meet just this demand. 


Designed on the principle of the wardrobe trunk with a space for hanging 
clothes and a compartment for shoes and other accessories, it is so light in 
construction that it can easily be carried by hand and is not so bulky but 
that it can be slipped under a Pullman seat. For longer trips the wardrobe 
trunk is now complemented by hand luggage and hat and shoe trunks which 
are the last word in luxury and convenience—and to simplify the exigencies 
of travel still more—the lost key is eliminated by the introduction of the 
Sesamee Lock—a keyless lock, which is operated by means of a combination 
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DECORAT 
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ING or redecorating 


your home—Aave you discovered silverplate? 





“, « » the handsome sheen 
of the water pitcher” 


From the architect’s first 
blue-prints to the arrange- 
ment of the flowers on the 








«“ 


. « « integrity of material 
and workmanship” 


will never go out of style; 
fine things are always 
appropriate. Lovely 








living-room table—how 
much time and thought 
and money are expended in 
making houses pleasant places to live 
in! Yet in every room you plan, in 
every table you arrange, there must 
be this thoughtfulness if your house is 
to be a home that expresses you. 

Have you discovered silverplate? 
Have you found what scintillating 
charm it has, how the eye delights 
in the shining surfaces, the beauti- 
fully modulated contours of a fine 
piece of silverplate! . . . Imagine 
the handsome sheen of the water 
pitcher on your serving table. Pic- 
ture dinner with candles gleaming 
softly in silver candlesticks, flowers 
in a silver centerpiece. 

Have you discovered the Inter- 
national Silverplate that best suits 
your taste, that most belongs in 
your home? This fine modern silver- 
plate in the tradition of the best 


INTERNATIO 


TRADE 








“. . . candles gleaming softly in silver candlesticks, flowers in a silver centerpiece” 


American, English and Continental 
schools has been fashioned for you 
by the master workers. 

Service pieces have a dignity of 
design in harmony with their integ- 
rity of material and workmanship. 
You can obtain platters, vegetable 
dishes, bread trays, pitchers that 


“ 


- « « how the eve de- 
sghts in the beautifully 
modulated contours of this 
Jine silverplate in the new 
Warwick design.” 





SILVER 


FS INTERNATIONAI 


CO. 








[LVERPLATE 


XALY SII 


flower baskets, grace- 
ful compotes for cakes 
or bonbons, a handsome 
after-dinner coffee service, candle- 
sticks for table or mantel. There 
is a wealth of designs at truly modest 
prices. Every piece is guaranteed by 
a maker whose name has stood for 
quality and permanence through long 
years. Ask for it by name in the 
better shops. we 







In a booklet called “The Rediscovery of 
Silverplate” you will find ideas for giving 
personality to your home, illustrations 
that suggest the keynote of effective deco- 
ration. This is free. Write for booklet 
H.W.-72, Dept. E, International 
Silver Company, Meriden, Conn. 
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DEL MONTE-HICKEY 








STEAMER 


For every hour on Shipboard . . . on every 
a Del Monte-Hickey 
Steamer Coat is both a delight and a 


Summer Sea. . 


necessity for the Smart VWoman. At your 
Favorite Shop. 


1412 BROADWAY at 3oih JST. 


New York 
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Hollywood Parties 


(Continued from page 47) 


at Lois’s. I liked Billy’s fresh good- 
nature and his stuffed olives wrapped 
in bacon. Presently King Vidor ar- 
rived and with him the ethereal 
Eleanor Boardman, with whom some- 
how | never found an opportunity to 
talk, but King introduced me to the 
favorite and innocent indoor sport of 
Hollywood, the name of which is cur- 
iously derived from that of one of the 
commoner domestic fowl, the enliven- 
ing pastime of fatigued directors on 
the lot late in the afternoon, and soon 
Billy was running up and downstairs. 
A band was playing I’m Lonesome and 
Sorry. 

Well, again Aileen whispered that 
we must be on our way. We were 
dining, she told me, at Marion Davies’s 
in Beverly Hills. She had explained 
to Marion that it would be impossible 
to go to Lois Moran’s in Los Angeles, 
hence to Billy Haines’s, in Hollywood, 
and then drive me all the way back 
to the Ambassador to dress, and Miss 
Davies had said, Come as you are, 
and so we all did. Believe it or not, 
the band that had played at Billy 
Haines’s was playing in the hallway 
of Miss Davies’s Tudor mansion when 
we arrived, late it seems, for the 
guests had assembled. I recognized 
Pola Negri at once, chalky white, 
shimmering in iridescent brocade and 
pearls, and after I had been introduced 
to my hostess, who wore a gown as 
blue as her eyes, I went to Miss 
Negri’s side to thank her for having 
appeared in what was supposed to be 
a film version of my book, The Tat- 
tooed Countess, but which finally bore 
so little resemblance to that novel that 
people who have seen it—it was called 
A Woman of the World—have asked 
me from what book of mine it was 
derived. Miss Negri was prettily con- 
trite about this and adjusted to simple 
courtesy, but Miss Negri as a person- 
ality is imbued with a somewhat severe 
grandeur which it is difficult to pene- 
trate, even in her lighter moments. 
Patsy was here too, and Seena Owen, 
and Mrs. Glyn whom I had met in 
Paris in 1908, but who miraculously 
seemed years younger, and Max Rein- 
hardt, whom I have met twenty times, 
but with whom I have never conversed 
because he says he doesn’t speak 
English and I assuredly do not speak 
German, and Morris Gest with whom 
I have never conversed because when 
I am with him he does all the talking, 
and Vollméller, and the exquisite 
Billie Dove, and so many more that at 
table, being a trifle near-sighted, I 
could not clearly make out all the 
faces. 

At dinner I sat next to Aileen, whom 
I always find an agreeable companion. 
There is an ironic tinge to her most 
serious comment and a touch of senti- 
ment in her most jocular remark, 
qualities which give her a very real 
fascination for me, aside from what 
she has to say and how she has to 
look. At dinner she devoted an amaz- 
ing amount of time to me, considering 
the eminent gentleman who was 
seated on her right. 

I have never watched Miss Davies 
on the screen—I have attended com- 
paratively few moving picture exhi- 
bitions—but I may state that “in per- 


son” she possesses a quite extra- 


ordinary talent, aside from her ability 
to dance and sing. Aileen had tol 
me of Miss Davies's imitations and 
after dinner I begged for a view. Ty 
my astonishment, this required prep. 
aration, a prolonged _ preparation 
which [ only understood when she 
entered in a costume, a wig, and a 
facial transformation which uncannily 
represented the absent Lillian Gish, 
Miss Davies was sufferingly wistfy| 
for several moments, indicating suc. 
cessfully in deft caricature the map. 
nerisms of her sister star until; as she 
departed through an open doorway, 
she disappeared with a leap and , 
whoop. I discussed this and other jn. 
teresting matters with Patsy until 
Miss Davies appeared in the guise of 
Mae Murray. After that, at my urgent 
request, Miss Davies turned her very 
devastating attention to Miss Negri, 
indicating with no unsure hand the 
somewhat false theatricality to which 
Miss Negri is addicted in some of her 
more exotic impersonations. Miss 
Negri smiled, but I am not sure that 
her smile implied pleasure. Then Mrs, 
Glyn admitted that she too desired to 
be imitated. “Charlie imitates me 
pouring tea,” she announced, “and | 
am sure that Marion can too.” It 
developed that Marion could. Her 
head crowned with Mrs. Glyn’s syn- 
bolic braid, cloaked in ermine, lorgnon 
in hand, Miss Davies described IT 
after the inimitable fashion of the 
creator of Three Weeks. This imita- 
tion, too, was devastating, but doubt- 
less it is better to be imitated and dev- 
astated than never to be imitated at 
all. Mrs. Glyn certainly chuckled and 
chirped her delight. The masterpiece 
of the evening followed. Depriving 
Morris of his outer garments, claiming 
his broad felt hat, painting a huge wet 
mouth all over her lovely face, Marion 
gave us her impression of how Mon- 
sieur Gest behaves at rehearsals. These 
imitations were undertaken in no 
spirit of malice. Miss Davies was 
consistently good-humored, even bois 
terous, but all fine caricature is critical 
as well as complimentary. 

It was all, as I seldom say, over 
too soon and departures were in or 
der. I had thought to be delivered at 
the Ambassador by Miss Negri, as she 
too made her home in one of the 
bungalows, but she made pretty, but 
definite, objections. She had promised 
to drive Reinhardt and Vollméller and 
Gest back to the Garden of Allah— 
thus they have christened the hotel 
which was once Nazimova’s Holly- 
wood abode misspelling, many believe. 
her first name—and there would be 
no room for me. Meanwhile I had lost 
Aileen and her car, as she was work: 
ing early in the morning and long 
since I had urged her to go home. 
Not desiring to walk, I plead, almost 
wept. I suggested that I was willing 
to sit in somebody’s lap. Miss Negti, 
in her simple dignity, was quite cer 
tain that I could sit in nobody's lap. 
Such a thing was quite unheard of. 
The car was full and that was all there 
was about it except that I might come 
to tea with her on Tuesday at five 
On Tuesday, however, I was pleasantly 
detained way past that hour by Lois 
and Gladys Moran at the Paramount 

(Continued on page 90) 
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For her namesake... 
heirloom silver and Cannon Towels 


* 














...“I sat get Elizabeth her towels,” to date, are of excellent texture, well 


said Grandmother, “and give her the dozen A bsorb q uickly -Wear well-Cost less woven, truly absorbent, and a thoroughly 





silver teaspoons that were her Great- se good buy. ... The wearing qualities 
Grandmother Kirke’s. I always intended ‘SARE . of Cannon towels are highly appreci- 
her to have them when she married.” ace * x * ated by housekeepers on the largest 
And Grandmother did more than she scale, the great hotels of America. Linen 
promised! She bought big fleecy bath towels, handsome » buyers know that because the Cannon mills are the larg- 
bath mats to match. Fine huck towels in the most use- est towel mills in the world, Cannon prices are 
ful sizes, and handy little turkish towels too. Guest » incomparably low. 
towelsand kitchen towels—not tomention facecloths and For your daughter’s hope-chest, for yourself, con- 
amazing bath sheets. Elizabeth is absolutely delighted. ' sider Cannon towels. Look at them in your favorite 
Mother thoroughly approves. ee «store. Get the feel of them, and their prices (25c¢ to 
With ample time to make selections, with ample “| % $3.50). Convince yourself, as many others already 
means to buy the best, women with generations of good 2 .¢ have, that Cannon towels are the best. Cannon Mills, 
taste behind them—with an inherited love of the finest = === ===, _—Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York. 


things—today choose Cannon towels for very particular 
gifts. It is a practical choice for a young housekeeper. 
It is a wise decision for any woman, for Cannon towels Cannon towels and bath mats are guaranteed absolutely 


as well as being beautiful, decorative, very much up 7 Cannon “Blowing Whale” color fast. 
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Make your own movies 


with a Ciné-Kodak 






Just a click of 
ihe switch, and 
your picture is 
on your screen, 








Its results will delight you. . . 
Its simplicity will amaze you 








heise T was the simplicity of the Kodak that created amateur photography, 
Ciné-Kodak at fostered it, maintained it. The Ciné-Kodak is grounded on the 
aie height or eye “‘know how’’ gained by the Kodak company in forty years of successfully 

serving the amateur picture maker. It fits the amateur requirements in 
motion pictures as fully as did its predecessor in making “‘stills.’’ It puts 
Kodak simplicity into the movies. 

The Ciné-Kodak provides every essential to the making of good pic- 
tures, with nary a bothersome non-essential. In quality it is an instrument 
of precision; its anastigmat lens fulfills every reasonable requirement with- 
out the bother of shifting. In operation it is as simple as a Brownie. The 
film finishing is done in our own laboratories at no extra charge. Anybody 
can make good motion pictures with a Ciné-Kodak. 


You press the button... we do the rest 


Ciné-Kodak weighs only 5 pounds; hand Complete outfit, Ciné-Kodak B for picture taking, Kodascope C for 
held; spring motor driven; loads in day- > ae ‘ Tas 

Sidr Meld aieior sealed £00 afin) Proje cting, and screen, $140. Write us or ask your dealer for the booklet 
Ciné-Kodak Film in the yellow box. Motion Pictures the Kodak Way.”’ 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., ric xodet cin 
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in a motor car market of several millions, 
Cadillac 25 years ago set apart a special 
and particular group of men and women 
to whom it knew that Cadillac qualifi- 
cations would appeal. Those men and 
women demand of a motor car that it 
shall be a responsible, reliable, never-vary- 
ing agent of ease and enjoyment as well 
as an economic convenience. Cadillac 
owners never think of their Cadillac save 
asa splendid instrument waiting to serve, 
and then serving infallibly, and unfail- 
ingly every time it 1s called upon. This 1s 
the very heart and essence of motor car 
value—the secret of the hold of Cadillac 
upon the best judgment of the nation— 
the intangible but very tangible quality 
which renders it the one outstanding, 
enduring investment in motoring today. 





Priced from $2995 upwards, f.o.b. Detroit 
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Cadillac and LaSalle Motor Cars 
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The Rising ide 


Always riding cn the wave of Fashion are McCallum 


Hose. Worn on the most critical beaches, they are noted 
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for a custom-fitted appearance, a smartness in texture 





- they lead others in patterns and in quality. The fellow 
who wants to be in the swim (socially, of course) cannot 
afford to have his hose anything but McCallums - - for 
feminine eyes are keen, and they can tell whether a 
sock is just a sock - - or whether it is a McCallum! 


McCallum summer-weight Al all good baberdasbers. 
McCallum Hosiery Co. 


Norlbampton, Mavssachusells Oe 


silk bose in plain or novelty 


weaved, from $2.00 lhe pair up. 





Silk Hosiery A) 
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n. Announcement 
of great importance -~-~-- 








Mullins announces metal Radiator Enclosures 
and Radiator Shields in a range of standard 
sizes, and wonderful finishes, to fit practically 
all sizes of radiators without the expense, 
bother and delay of special-design, made-to- 
order installations. Enclosures and Shields are 
now being introduced through Department 
and other Retail Stores. 
» »® » 


They never were handsome, those radia- 
tors! Interior Decorators, and others sensi- 
tive to beauty, have for years made a point 
of concealing them, to bring them into 
harmony with other room furnishings. 

Mullins Radiator Enclosures and Shields 
conceal unsightly radiators and protect 
walls and draperies from rising dust, at 
Prices averaging less than half of what has 
until now been considered necessary. 

Both Enclosures and Shields are beautiful 


‘In the fullest sense of the word, just as fine 


i 
MULLINS 
RADIATOR ENCLOSURES 
and SHIELDS 


w, 


furniture is beautiful. Walnut and Ma- 
hogany finishes are available, reproducing 
the true wood grain by a process photo- 
graphic in its accuracy of detail and color- 
ing. Old Ivory may also be had, or a ground 
color only, ready for painting as you desire. 

Water pans for humidifying the atmos- 
phere are supplied with all Mullins Enclo- 
sures and Shields. All Doctors agree that this 
is one of the most valuable preventives of 
TODAY! 


MAIL THIS COUPON 








House Furnishings Division, 

Mullins Body Corporation, Salem, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me Color Prints 

and description of Mullins Radiator Enclosures 


and Shields. 
























colds and sore throats, since ordinary heat- 
ing methods dry the needed moisture out of 
the air you breathe. (Watch your growing 
plants flourish in a properly humidified at- 
mosphere. Then remember that human 
plants need moisture, too.) 

Installation is but the work of a moment. 
The whole system of expensive special 
processes and prices and delays is elimi 
nated. Consider the price for Enclosures, 
ranging from $20.00 upward, and you will 
see how great the savings are. 

Department and other stores are now 
getting Mullins Radiator Enclosures and 
Shields in stock. The many standard sizes 
and finishes will thus be easily obtainable. 


Send for Beautiful Color Prints 


Color Prints of both Mullins Enclosures and Shields 
will be gladly sent on request. Better yet, call at your 
local store and see them on display. House Furnish- 
ings Division, Mullins Body Corporation, Salem, Ohio. 
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HE Chrysler Imperial “80”—supreme expression of Chrysler Stand- 
ardized Quality —was designed and built for that market which sets no 
limit on price. 80 miles and more an hour, 92 horse power with a respon- 
siveness signifying perfect mastery of both; an ease of luxurious riding that 
makes motoring comfort take on a new meaning—the genius of Chrysler 
engineers has combined these results to make a cars fine as money can build. 
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Len body stvles, priced from 52495 to 33905, f. 0. Db. Det 
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What 


is the most talked-of thing 
among well-informed motorists 
today ? 


That part of the public which is best in- 
formed and habitually most careful in its 
judgments, insists upon Relaxed Motor- 
ing and is therefore emphatic in its pref- 
erence for the Stabilated car. @ Relaxed 
Motoring is now built into three of every 
five cars selling at $2,000 or more. @ Other 
thousands of cars in every price-class are 
being Stabilated by car dealers in order to 


meet the insistent demand for cars that 
will ride as people want them to ride. G Your 
present car can be Stabilated for Relaxed 
Motoring in a few hours. See your car 
dealer or your local Stabilator dealer. G The 
principle of Stabilation was created and is 
exclusively controlled by the John Warren 
Watson Company. This principle is found 
only in Watson Stabilators. 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. “, DETROIT BRANCH: 3081-3083 GRAND BOULEVARD, EAST 
Carnelian iain fesieeaiaeeenaenanmmmmmatmmmmnena 
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Edward Thayer Monroe 
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Smart and serviceable coat for warm weather 
of pleated and stitched georgette. 
| Designed by Bergdorf-Goodman. 
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VANITY FAIR 


“With Folded Hands Forever’ 


(Continued from page 50) 


“We talk of worldly splendour—yet 
Solomon in all his gorgeous glory was 
not arrayed as one of these. She who 
now lies here before us, once held our 
little world in awe—now none of us 
are too procrastinatin’ and poor to 
show our reverence—and she recks 
not of it at all. It is not ours to judge 
—for we are ever in our Great Task- 
master’s eye—and if he should ever 
blink it ever so slightly we would 
crumble like the atomic mountains 
that rise up outta the sea. 

“Ours is but a little stay here— 
full of sound and fury—and if you will 
pardon the blasphemy—signifying— 
not a hell of a lot. 

“It all reminds me of that well 
known poem made immortal by Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, than whom there is 
no more profound student of the hu- 
man heart— 


There is so much good in the best 
of us 

And so much bad in the rest of us 

That it little behooves the best of us 

To talk about the rest of us. 


“These lines to me have always been 
a welcoming tocsin. When tired— 
when weary with the troubles of 
Cameron’s World’s Greatest Combined 
Shows—I often retire to my humble 
car and solicitate upon them. Feeling 
the full majesty of them—I have 
naught but love and understanding for 
those members of my circus who would 
fain be ungrateful— 

“For are we not—the same that our 
fathers have been?— Do we not see 
the same sights and view the same 
sun... and run in the same blood 
where our fathers have run? 

“A great object lesson can be re- 
vived from this—as I have said in pre- 


ceding—we are ever in our Great 
Taskmaster’s eye—he who rolls the 
mountains is watching over us. 

“God is ever on the side of justice 
or—as General Robert B. Lee so well 
said, ‘God marches at the head of the 
heaviest battalions—and those _batta. 
lions are imposed of justice and merey 
and undying truth.’ ” 

Cameron took a large red and white 
handkerchief from his pocket. He up. 
folded it deliberately, then wiped his 
forehead and eyes—cleared his throat 
and resumed... 

“We have laboured in the vineyard 
with our sleeping friend here—and 
that reminds me—that she is not dead 
—but sleepeth.” Cameron looked at 
his audience as one will who feels 
that he has uttered a profound truth, 
He wiped his eyes again. When he 
removed the handkerchief they sud. 
denly filled with tears. His whole 
manner changed—“Oh it stabs me to 
the heart.” 

His frame shook ... his kerchief 
rubbed wet eyes. The audience looked 
bored with piety. Cameron’s right 
hand, holding the kerchief, rose high 
in the air. He stood on tip toe. 

“But friends—do not despair—in 
that vast circus ground in the other 
world we shall again meet the lady 
who now lies here—with folded hands 
forever.” 

The Strong Woman was placed in 
the elephant cage. The crowd dis 
persed. The calliope played slowly 


Room enough—room enough— 
Room enough in heaven for us all 
Oh don’t stay away— 


The ringmaster’s whistle blew. The 
circus wagons moved. The Strong 
Woman started on her last parade. 


Hollywood Parties 


(Continued from page 86) 


Studios, so that when I finally ar- 
rived—the distance between the studio 
and the Ambassador is about equiva- 
lent to the distance between London 
and Paris—it was too late to see Miss 
Negri. Nor, unfortunately, did I en- 
counter her again during this visit to 
Hollywood. 

Mrs. Glyn, who also makes her home 
at the Ambassador, rescued me from 
the danger and embarrassment of 
walking to the hotel from Beverly 
Hills. It was with the white, cold, 
mysterious-eyed Mrs. Glyn that I 
drove away from Miss Davies’s party 
to the accompaniment of much improv- 
ing advice, uttered in that lulling 
monotone which is the unique delivery 
of this lady. 

“Do not,” she adjured me, “be a 
slave to cigarettes. Be master in every- 
thing. Look at me, cold, impassive— 
that is why I wear ermine... ” 

“But seething within?” I suggested. 

“Certainly,” she replied coldly, 
“that is not your affair. I let nothing 
touch me,” she continued with a little 
more warmth. “I protect myself from 
outside influence. That is why I can 
give myself to my art, that is why my 


books will make two hundred million 
readers happier and better fifty years 
hence, that is why afl the people who 
play in my pictures acquire a sincerity 
they have never had before or may 
never have again. 

“Look at Aileen, a clever, beautiful 
girl, but in Three Weeks I gave Aileen 
a soul. Look at Conrad Nagel! In 
Three Weeks I gave that poor boy 
passion. Do stop smoking cigarettes. 
Achieve a cold exterior and develop 
your soul.” 

I promised to consider this sound 
advice. The next day on the Famous 
Players-Lasky lot I encountered Mrs. 
Glyn on the set where Betty Bronson 
was making a picture of the English 
writer’s called Ritzy. Mrs. Glyn was 
most cordial, inviting me to seat my- 
self in one of those forbidding chairs 
prominently marked with the owners 
name. Presently the director 4P 
proached and she introduced him to 
me: “Mr. Rosson, let me present MT 
Van Vechten. Mr. Van Vechten,” she 
went on to explain, “is one of the 
great authors of the world,” and turn 
ing to me she prettily queried, “What 
have you written, Mr. Van Vechten? 
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The emerald choker necklace and the emerald bracelet were designed by Black, Starr > Frost 
to create the ensemble effect which is new and in fashion. Beautiful Indian carved emeralds are 
connected, by a decorative motive paved with diamonds, and rondelles of black onyx. Small 


matched pearls add to the attractiveness of the piece. The bracelet has an emerald pendant. 


BLACK STARR & FROST 


JEVELERS FOR 117 YEARS— FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 48TH STREET, NEW YORK - - PARIS - PALM BEACH - SOUTHAMPTON 


Gifts That Suit The Needs of Every Taste and Purse 
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JLHE KNOX) 
‘‘Comfit’”” straw hat reverses | 
the wartime slogan—it gives 
until it doesm’t hurt. Strands 
of soft straw act as shock ab-_ 
sorbers, and allow this smart 
hat to rest lightly on the brow 
of the man who wears it! $6 


*Registered Trade Mark 





KNOX 


THE HATTER 


452 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. Roosevelt Hotel ( Madison at 45th) 
161 Broadway (Singer B/dg.) Waldorf-Astoria ( Fifth Ave. at 34th) 
The Paramount Bldg. (44th amd B’ way) 


51 Grant Avenue, San Francisco 





AND AT ACCREDITED AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


VANITY FAIR 


Expert Bidding at Contract Bridge 


(Continued from page 74) 


Justifiable overbidding at Contract, 
(the so-called flag flying of Auction), 
is very much the same as at Auction. 
The larger values for games and rub- 
bers and the larger penalties, however, 
must be thoroughly understood before 
any undue chances are taken. Contract 
differs essentially from Auction in two 
ways. First, when only one side is vul- 
nerable, that side should use a great 
deal of care in overbidding. Under 
such conditions the odds are all against 
penalties, for they are just twice as 
great as the possible gain. On the other 
hand, if the rubber game is at stake, 
the fact that a player is vulnerable 
should not deter him from making a 
justifiable overbid. From this point of 
view Contract offers more opportuni- 
ties for good judgment than Auction. 
Second: when one side is bidding for 
a slam and is fairly sure to-make it, a 
question as to justifiable overbidding 
arises that is never encountered in 
regular Auction. The large bonuses 
awarded for slams make them of the 
greatest importance. Here again Con- 
tract offers an unique problem and one 
that requires judgment of the highest 
order. The following hand is a fine 
illustration of justifiable overbidding 
at Contract: 














Q6 
#AQ10985 
© -none 


@-0 10983 


No score, rubber game. Z dealt and bid 
one club because of the two suit char- 
acter of his hand, even though the 
trick value of his hand was under the 
strict requirements for an original bid. 
A bid one heart and Y bid one spade. 
B passed and Z correctly bid four 
spades. to show his partner a sure 
game hand, but no more. A now bid 
five diamonds, Y bid five spades, B 
passed and Z correctly passed, for even 
after Y’s rebid there was little chance 
for the slam. A bid six diamonds, Y 
doubled, B bid six hearts and Z passed, 
A passed, Y doubled, A and Z passed 
and A redoubled. When Y and B 
passed, Z had to decide whether to try 
to defeat the bid or take a penalty. A’s 
bidding and redouble indicated a very 
freak hand,—and a good chance to 
make the bid—so Z bid six spades with 
the certainty that it could not be made 
but was also sure that the penalty 
would be a justifiable one. A doubled 
and the contract was defeated by only 
one trick. A’s hand was as follows: 


9-AK 10975 
&—none 
©-AK9852 
@-A 


and in the play A would have lost only 
one diamond trick. A’s great mistake 
was in redoubling, which made it too 
evident that he held an unusually freak 
hand and a good chance to make it bid. 

Another attractive feature of Auc- 
tion that is just as possible at Contract 
is the deceptive coup that so delights 
the expert. Here is one disarming ex- 
ample: 





Y 











ee 
$-52 

©-J 109 
@-AKQ9876 


No score, rubber game. Z dealt, passed 
and A bid one spade. Y bid two dia. 
monds and B doubled. Here is where 
Z stepped in with a two spade bid, 
feeling certain that A would double 
and also certain that he would stand q 
good chance to make the bid or, if de. 
feated, he would probably save the 
game and rubber and at small expense. 
A doubled and all passed. By very 
clever playing Z just made two odd 
and so scored a game and rubber that 
most players would have passed up, 
This, by the way, is one more proof 
that as keen distrimination is required 
in Contract as it is in Auction. 

One of the soundest rules of Auction 
is to pass with a weak hand but at 
Contract it is often good strategy to 
pass with a strong hand. When an 
opponent opens up the bidding and 
you hold a strong hand over hin, it js 
often good policy to pass and await 
developments. For example: 





9-76 Y 
#-AQ74 [a B 
>-AK63 

$-A32 z 











No score, rubber game. Z dealt and 
bid one heart. A figured that a pass 
with this hand could not do any harm 
and might trap his opponents. As A 
guessed, Y bid two hearts and B, with 
a “bust” hand, passed. Z, encouraged 
by his partner’s raise and deceived by 
his opponents’ silence, bid four hearts 
which A doubled and defeated two 
tricks. Silence is often a cogent weapon. 

Another fine point in Auction, the 
informatory double, is bound to suffer 
at Contract. Second hand may still 
double but by the time fourth hand is 
reached, the contract is usually too 
high to justify an informatory double. 
Informatory doubles by second hand 
are also bound to decrease for no player 
is justified in making such a double 
without a much stronger hand than re- 
quired in Auction. The possible penal- 
ties resulting from a business double 
of the bid made in response to the 
informatory double, are so great that 
players must be absolutely sure that 
they can support any bid hy partner. 
Otherwise weak informatory doubles 
will result in tremendous losses. 

Preémptive bids are one type o 
Auction tactics that will prove far more 
valuable at Contract. In Auction, the 
purpose of a sound preémptive bid 
was to shut out a possible game bid 
by the opponents and, if defeated, the 
loss was usually more than offset by 
the game so saved. At Contract, the 
preémptive bid will not only shut out 
a possible game bid but, if the latter 
should be made in spite of the pre 
emptive bid, it will certainly block any 
possible slam bidding, fancy or other- 
wise. For that reason, one should study 
up on preémptive bids and use them 
whenever possible. 
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A Flower Market at Brussels 


Wherever You Travel 


Al GUARANTY LETTER oF CREDIT is a Passport to Service 


N whatever country you may be, a 
Guaranty Letter of Credit provides 
you with cash. It is also an introduc- 
tion to our foreign branches and corre- 
spondent banks, assuring you of helpful 
service in the many ways in which these 


offices can be of assistance to you. 


The Guaranty’s branches in Europe 
are especially equipped to give Ameri- 
can travelers the kind of banking service 
they are accustomed to at home. And 
our correspondent banks— numbering 
more than ten thousand—are among the 


leading banks throughout the world. 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 


GUARANTY Trust Company or New York 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 44TH STREET 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE 


ANTWERP 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


Vip 


SGLOTHIN HINGA ) 
Gentlemens Farnishing Gouds, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 

















© srooxs BROTHERS 


Clothes for Formal 
Occasions 


We give special attention to Wedding Outfits 
and make all arrangements for the proper 
allotment to best man and ushers of 
gloves, cravats, waistcoats, spats, etc. 


Send for Brooks's AGscellany 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
LITTLE BUILDING PLAZA BUILDING AUDRAIN BUILDING 
Tatmont con. Borisron County Roao 220 Beitevue Avenue 
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VANITY FAIR 


Love Is Too Much 


(Continued from page 70) 


Marvell. He laughed. The mood and 
the memory passed, beyond recall, 
never to return except as a memory. 

Thus for the first time Paul Fealty 
found that fire may be fought with 
fire. He discovered by chance the first 
rule of the game. If one’s vanity were 
injured, let one refurbish it. When the 
emotion was treated as a known quan- 
tity, when it was induced deliberately, 
it could be kept within just bounds. 

It came about, however, that Emily 
Marvell did not escape so easily. As 
Paul Fealty rose from his chair and 
moved to say good-bye, she wondered 
whether she would ever get anything 
but unhappiness out of it. The late 
afternoon shadows in the room ac- 
cented his face, that she knew so 
well, too well, and deepened the hol- 
lows of his eyes, so that their expres- 
sion was more ambiguous.than ever. 

“Must you go so soon?” she asked. 

“Yes. Really. I’m late now.” 

In a flurry of pique she said, “But I 
don’t want you to go. I won’t allow 
you to go. Telephone and say you're 
detained or ill or something.” 

“Don’t be comic, Emily. This is an 
engagement. I’ve got to see a man.” 
She saw that he was unaware of, or 
indifferent to, any deeper meaning in 
what she said, that he was absolutely 
foreign to her. She began to say that it 
made no difference to him what she 
wished, but she caught the words un- 
uttered. What was the use? She had 
no hold on him. She had no right to 
complain of his inattention. If she be- 
trayed the fact that she wanted that 
right, his feelings, of which she was so 
unsure, might take him away from her 
entirely. 

Instead, she said, “When will I see 
you again?” 

“TI don’t know. I’m pretty busy. I’d 
better not name a day. Let me call you 
up soon.” 

“Oh, yes. Do,” she said. She was 
suddenly chilled. He was being cau- 
tious, he was calculating the intervals 
between meetings. Oh, well. 

In a moment he was gone. The room 
was empty, she was alone—the one more 
empty, the other more alone, than they 
would have been if Paul Fealty had 
never come into their lives. She must 
do something, go somewhere 

She was presently drinking pale tea 
and eating macaroons in an obscure 
corner of a crowded grill. The chatter, 
the laughter, the music, the scraping 
of dancing feet, made a scene of mean- 
ingless activity that—for the moment— 
satisfied her. 

She lifted her eyes and, unseen her- 
self, saw Paul Fealty enter with a 
petulantly pretty girl. She watched his 
face as he talked to the girl, but she 
found nothing of importance there. 

Emily Marvell felt now that nothing 
could degrade her further. Paul had 
given her the most banal and sordid of 
lies to avoid admitting a trivial ren- 
dezvous. She thought it would have hurt 
her less, if it had been someone, even, 
for whom he cared. If she had ever 
possessed anything of Paul Fealty, she 
had lost him now. There was nothing 
worth keeping. She herself was cheap- 
ened. It would be better never to see 
him again. 

She suddenly spied a man whom she 
knew and waved to him. He came to 


her quickly. “Won’t you join me?” 
she asked. “I find I’m alone.” 

“Splendid!” he cried. “Someone's 
loss, my gain, eh? How are you, any. 
way?” 

She encouraged him with her eyes 
and chattered lightly. As she achieved 
the outward forms of gaiety, she was 
leadenly searching for a way to let 
Paul Fealty know that she didn’t wish 
to see him again. 

“But you’ve absolutely ignored me 
lately,” she said. “I’ve felt terribly 
injured.” The expression that she 
turned on him was mocking ard skil. 
fully insincere. She had never before 
felt quite this sort of thing: a numb. 
ness and a dull pain were spreading over 
her left side. It was even a constraint 
on her breathing. She laughed at her 
companion to cover her breathless. 
ness. She saw that Paul had-now dis. 
covered her presence in the grill but 
what difference did that make now? 
She looked away. She would not allow 
his picture, the thought of her loss, to 
remain in her mind. But out of her 
mind or no, the feeling persisted. What 
she was saying, what she did hereafter, 
were suddenly empty, meaningless, 
The routine of her life was a barren 
waste, in the exact centre of which was 
herself with an ember that was at once 
cold and hot, where her heart should 
have been. And why? Was her pride 
hurt? Was it a sense of self-sacrifice? 
Was it self-pity? She was too old to be 
silly about it. Yet she was willing that 
it be self-pity, if but to give her malady 
a name. Even a name was better than 
a vain misery in the side. But one 
name she would not give it and that 
name was: love. 

a 

“Paul Fealty has made a game out 
of an emotion,” Mr. Smith was con: 
tinuing to his wife. “His life makes 
ordinary men’s lives seem a little 
silly. What is for me, for any one else, 
a unique thing,—divine grace, a special 
dispensation, is for him like a wine or 
a phrase of music that may be savoured 
again and again with approximately 
the same value, though no two vintages 
or no two interpretations are exactly 
alike. 

“Tt is the old story of the superiority 
of the professional. Love is Paul Feal- 
ty’s business. He is what one may call 
‘hard-boiled’ about it. He practises it 
without any waste of feeling or 
gesture, efficiently, making a proper 
allowance and no more for the human 
equation, for chance, for the ‘impon- 
derables’, for the unforeseen. He gives 
exactly all that is due, and receives all 
and perhaps a little more than is due 
him in return.” 

Meanwhile, Paul Fealty, having at 
length decided that no one would mind 
if he admitted that he was not amused, 
beckoned to the waiter, paid his bill, 
and walked between the rows of tables 
toward the door, moving his head from 
side to side in a series of half-bows, 
as he went... 

“Haven’t you ever met him?” 

Mrs. Smith did not answer. : 

“Paul Fealty,” he said. “A tragic 
figure, when everything’s been said.” 

Mr. Smith was startled and. cha- 
grined as he observed that Mrs. Smith, 
née Emily Marvell, was silently weep 


ing. 
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ARABESQUE 


WHEN a beautiful hand quickens into 
action ... to welcome a guest, to light a 
cigarette, to add a skilful gesture to a 
conversation .. . then it is plain to see 
why women have loved so long to wear 
rings upon their fingers. 

Here, an emerald moves in crescents 
of burning green. There, a star sap- 
phire turns in a spiral of blue. A ruby 
traces curt ares of color. A smoldering 
opal curves into the firelight with a 
burst of peacock blues and greens. A 
diamond laces the air with rainbows of 
colored light. . . . Wherever distin- 
guished women gather, their rings weave 
brilliant patterns. And many of the 
handsomest of these rings are signed 
with the name of this firm. 

For leading families realized long 
ago that Marcus & Company specialize 


in the selection of precious stones. It 
is common knowledge among notable 
people that there may be seen here 
many of the most beautiful and valuable 
jewels to -be found anywhere in the 
world. .. . Only the other day Mr. Chapin 
Marcus returned from Paris with a new 
and distinguished collection of jewels of 
unusual merit, together with an excep- 
tionally interesting display of semi- 
precious stones, reasonably priced. 


Marquise and emerald cut diamond 
rings from $35,000 to $1500. Emer- 
ald rings from $20,000 to $1000. Pearl 
rings from $15,000 to $750. Sapphire 
rings from $10,000 to $500. Black 
opals, star rubies and star sapphires, 
and many other gems in new and dis- 
tinctive mountings, from $5000 to $500. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


At the corner of 5th Avenue and 45th Street, New York City, 
and Palm Beach, Florida 
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This is 


more civilized .. . 


D. you ever wake up to a bright, 
brisk morning with a faint distaste for 
brightness and briskness? And does 
a feeling of complete disillusionment 
with life and love and gaiety then 
creep over you? 

It pains us to speak so bluntly, but 
that, friend, bespeaks a degree of un- 
sophistication quite unworthy of you. 
Really. 

For it’s quite a lot more civilized 
to take a drink of Eno before permit- 
ting yourself to generalize about the 
state of the world. 

You may think it crass, but you’ve 
really no idea how often melancholia 
and disillusionment arise from such 
subtle and sinister ills as a sluggish 
intestinal tract, improper elimination, 
and the accumulation within you of 
certain of the results of dining too well. 

















THE WORLD-FAMED 
EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE 

















VANITY FAIR 


Get a bottle of Eno today. A dash 
in a little water makes a cooling, de- 
lightful drink with none of the drastic 
action or nauseating taste of ordinary 
laxative “salts.” Eno is pleasant to 
take, and its laxative action is mild but 
beautifully thorough. It will whip your 
palate like a bracing breeze and may 
start your appetite for living well on 
the way to recovery. 

And since yours is probably the only 
really civilized household in the land 
without a bottle, you'll surely think it 
best to remedy that situation without 
delay. 

Eno, world renowned for over half 
a century, from all druggists, 75c and 
$1.25 a bottle. Prepared only by J. C. 
Eno, Ltd. Sales Agents: Harold F. 
Ritchie & Co., Inc., Belmont Building, 
Madison Ave. at 34th St., New York. 
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ASK THE MAN 
WHO OWNS ONE 





The 
Restful 
Car | 





“The supreme com- 
bination of all that 
is fine in motor cars” 








EADERSHIP y Packard’s position 


in the vanguard of 
automotive progress has been consistently 
maintained for twenty-seven years. 


Packard leadership is the result of a delib- 
erate intent backed from the first by means 
more than adequate to permit engineering 
research and the highest degree of precision 
manufacture. 


For a generation Packard has been the great 
automotive laboratory 


from which have come P AC K A R 
most important develop- 





ments in the evolution of the modern car. 


Today, Packard-powered planes, surviving 
gruelling military and naval tests; Packard- 
engined racing boats, champions of their 
class; Packard cars, outstanding as the 
most imitated cars in the world; proclaim 
Packard leadership on land, in the air, and 
on the water. 


And Packard owners, themselves leaders in 
every field of human endeavor, know that 
their cars cannot but re- 
flect a compliment upon 
theirtaste and judgment. 





We don’t suggest Apollo 
Chocolates for wedding pres- 
ents—though they would be 
indicative of good taste. We 
do suggest that you take note 
of the chocolates in the silver 
bonbondishesat the reception. 

You will find Apollo being 
served at many of the nicest 
functions. 


And as for graduations— 
there’s nothing that is more 
acceptable than a bcx of 


CHOCOLATES 


TWO POUNDS NET 














Apollo Triple Seal, the new idea 
in quality candy packages. 

Three seals protect the deli- 
cious contents—a wrapper of 
air-tight cellophane protects the 
box, a band of gold paper seals 
it, and each piece is wrapped in 
colored foil. 

Triple Seal is always sold in 
the better shops about town. 
Apollo Chocolates are made by 


F. H. ROBERTS CO. 
128 Cross Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Eat. 


Up in the attic, in an old dusty trunk, she 


YOUR 


WATCH 


AND YOUR SWEETHEART...BOTH YOUNG TOGETHER? 


eves, it is anything but an honest reflection 





has hidden the letters you wrote her when 
vou were at college, the dress she wore on o 


that day of days in June, and your bov’s 


a 


first baby shoes... treasured keepsakes YEAS 
all and for her eyes alone. In your pocket, perhaps, nestles the 
watch you have carried since the days of “Free Silver” and 


...the good and faithful watch that 


~ 
bs 


“Remember the Maine” 


ticked in time to your heartbeats as a bashful suitor, a nervous 


bridegroom, a proud young father. You cherish this watch, of 


course, because of such associations ... you carry it yet because 


loyalty merits loyalty. But when you display it in public, your 


watch often puts a false appraisal upon you. Viewed by critical 


cA watch may never 
lose a second yet 
be many years slow 


of your business and social position. So 
why not lay that watch away along with 

> 
y her secret keepsakes... in the chest of 


J 
the pride and satisfaction that ever come from a modern Elgin 


Watch? 


see lavender and old lace... and know now 
It is an investment you will never regret... an 
investment in good taste, authentic design, unhurried craftsman- 
ship... an investment that pays dividends of unerring service, 
peace of mind, the self-assurance that always correlates the 
knowledge that your watch is correct and beyond reproach, Elgin 
is conceded to be the world’s standard for integrity, and to such 


efficiency is wedded exquisite beauty of design. 


5 








© Elgin 1927 





THE WOMAN'S Weist watcH is encased in 18- 
karat solid white gold, set with diamonds, and 
PROGR OE G . ae aces Cee Pika. vec OE SS 
rue MAN'S watcH has an engraved case of 14- 


karat solid white gold and is priced at. . S60. 





Your jeweler wi ww these and other Elgins to 


you gladly, No« gvatch is offered in se generous 


an assortment of styles nor ata price range so liberal 













































































The Novel New Advanced Six Coupé 


with Rumble Seat 


Nash has risen to new heights of body artistry in 
this smart Coupé with its luxurious aspect of length 
and lowness, its graceful French-type roof and 
back, and sweeping rear deck bright with nickel 
mountings. 


Comfort, as well as beauty, is a welcome attrac- 
tion of this model, for the deep, broad driving 
seat resembles nothing so much as a big restful 
davenport. 


It is upholstered in fine dark green mohair, heavi- 
ly tufted. The genuine walnutsteering wheel matches 
the inlaid walnut window panels, the crowned 
walnut panel above the instrument board, and the 
walnut finished instrument board. Two further pas- 
sengersare amply comfortable in the bigrumble seat. 


This Coupé is handsomely finished in two harmoniz- 
ing shades of green—a lighter shade in the hood and 
body proper including the deck, while the upper 
body, fenders and running gear are in darker tone. 


In the rear of the car, opening on the curb side, is 
a large compartment under lock and key with 
plenty of space for luggage and packages. 


The rear window looking out on to the rumble seat 
may be raised or lowered by simply turning an at- 
tractive silver finished window lift. 


Powered with the big Nash 7-bearing motor—/he 
world’s smoothest type—the Coupé also offers such 
features as Watson Stabilators at front, 4-wheel 
brakes, and 5 disc wheels, and the price is surpris- 
ingly moderate. 
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PAIR OF FLOWER STANDS 
HEIGHT, 15 INCHES 
OF STERLING SILVER 

HEAVILY PLATED WITH GOLD 


by PAUL STORR 


LONDON, 1812 y 
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SIL LVE R 


Silver should be chosen carefully. It belongs to 
the things that endure. Its beauty, its quality, its 
craftsmanship should establish a tradition that 
future generations may hold in reverence. 

Of such silver is the Caldwell Collection. To it the 
masters of the past and the artists of today have 
contributed their best. 

A collection of broadest scope, offering unique 
opportunity for the selection of superior gifts 


and additions to the home equipment. 


Rare and distinctive Antique English Silver and 
Sheffield Plate, personally selected in England— 
pieces combining the charm of individuality with 


practicability for daily use. 


The choicest Silver of the Present—outstanding 


productions of modern masters—American, Eng- 
lish, French and Dutch. 

Reproductions of Early American specimens that 
equal the originals in all details excepting antiquity 


and sentimental value. 


Photographic Illustrations Forwarded Upon Request 


J. E. CALDWELL®& CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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North & South 


The prevailing spring styles for golf and the 
club are those accepted by leading sportsmen 
during the past season at famed Southern resort 
places. The garment portrayed ts correct and 
iMustrative of our selections in imported Shet- 
lands and homespuns. All are tailored to insure 
a nicety of fit not ordinarily associated with the 
suit ready for wearing 
The LEGHORN hat, in the newer models 


slightly narrower of brim and 
with tapered crown 


OUR BROCHURE “1927” 
OF PARTICULAR INTEREST TO THE GOLFER 
SENT UPON REQUEST 


ER.[RIPIER 8 [1. 


OUTFITTERS TO GENTLEMEN 


Established 1886 


Madison Avenue at 46th Street - New York 
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VANITY FAR 


On Conversing With Authors 


(Continued from page 40) 


not, if you speak of ordinary things, 
you will disturb his thoughts. He is 
sure to be thinking. You may be 
quite certain that, as you go about 
your ordinary affairs, he has been con- 
sorting with the gods. When you have 
been in bed and sleeping he has been 
among the stars. Authors hardly ever 
sleep. 

The main thing to bear in mind in 
carrying on conversations with authors 
is that they are no ordinary beings and 
do not think ordinary thoughts. If your 
author is a good author, and I take it 
for granted you would not associate 
with him at all if he were not great, 
the whole purpose of his life is to live 
quite separated from ordinary people. 

He loves the heights and, therefore, 
wants to be constantly thinking of 
books. O, how he loves conversing of 
books, thinking of books. And how, in 
particular, he loved thinking of and 
conversing of other men’s books. Do 
not ever let this thought go out of your 
mind. 

Authors really want so little and 
there are so many of them. They are 
very very humble and as I suggested, 
but a moment ago, O, how sensitive 
they are. All we need to do to get 
along better with them is to be a little 
more thoughtful. I am quite sure that, 
on account of the growing number of 
our magazines and the eagerness for 
intellectual stimulation, so character- 
istic of Americans in general, the race 
of authors will grow. That is why the 
subject is so important. For a long 
time I myself had the notion that like 
the negro race the race of authors 
would tend to breed out, that they 
would in short become whiter, but I 
am losing hope of that. 


Authors become thicker and thicker, 
Hardly anyone can tell when he may 
he put into the position of having j 
hold a conversation with one of them, 
We should all try to learn how to q& 
it. I have tried to make some sug. 
gestions that may be of help. Perhaps 
you can think up some for yourself. 

The main thing is to be prepared, 
As I have said we Americans should 
stand closer together. Perhaps some. 
one will shortly write a book on this 
subject. I hope they will. We need 
more books. That is one of the crying 
needs of our life. 

Some lecture manager or someone 
who has worked a good deal in g 
publishing office or has had a good 
deal of experience at an editor’s desk 
might by a little effort do something 
on this subject that would be really 
good. When the crossword puzzle craze 
and the “ask me another” thing has 
worn itself out a book might be com. 
piled telling haw to converse with each 
particular author. 

We might begin with visiting authors, 

However I dare say it would take too 
many volumes. It would cost too much, 
There I go—speaking of money again. 
You can readily see that I, who am an 
author myself, do not know how to 
handle this matter. 

Really I would suggest letting au. 
thors alone but that I am very fond of 
some of them. I do not want to see 
them commit suicide. And then besides 
we are in such crying need of books, 

Something will have to be done, 
Someone with more keenness will have 
to teach us all how to converse and 
live with our authors. 
~ Segregation might be a way out of 
the problem. 


Why I Do Not Go To The Theatre 


(Continued from page 57) 


body. If there is one thing that the 
novelists’ exploration of reality has 
made abundantly clear, it is that love 
is, to a great extent, the product of 
the lover’s imagination and desire 
and that it has comparatively little 
to do with the qualities of the be- 
loved. The lover, it is true, loves one 
particular person; but that is to a 
great extent a mere accident. He would 
have loved somebody else just as much 
if circumstances had happened to be 
different. And in any case, he loves not 
the real person, but a largely imagi- 
nary figure invented by himself and 
substituted for the genuine object. 
Every lover begins by dressing up the 
woman who happens to have attracted 
him in the ideal fancy dress which 
pleases him most. He then proceeds to 
love the fancy dress. It is only after a 
period of intimacy more or less pro- 
longed that he begins to discover that 
the fancy dress was put there by him- 
self and that the beloved’s real habili- 
ments are quite different. He may like 
the real clothes, or he may not. It is 
largely a matter of luck. If he does, 
and if the beloved on her side hap- 
pens to like his real clothes, then the 
union will have a good chance of being 
happy. If not, then the union will prob- 
ably be wretched. How little of this is 
ever let out on the stage! There, loves 


are won and lost and won again like 
fortunes on the Stock Exchange; they 
are real and solid entities, independent 
of the imagination; they are always in- 
stantly recognizable as being either 
pure er impure; and the pure are al- 
ways pure in precisely the same way in 
all human beings, the impure are homo- 
geneously impure; there are no dis 
quieting varieties or sub-species. Such 
absurd and conventional notions of 
love are to be found in plays hav- 
ing pretentions to be good, plays 
which in other respects are often gen- 
uinely meritorious. They are notions 
which survive only in the lowest 
magazine-serial fiction. Accustomed to 
the novelists’ serious preoccupation 
with reality, I find it very hard to swal- 
low the servants’-hall conventions in 
terms of which even quite respectable 
dramatists continue to write. Other peo 
ple seem to be gifted with minds that 
are divided up into water-tight com 
partments. By their own fire-side they en 
joy Dostoiévsky and Proust; in the thea 
tre they derive an equal enjoyment from 
Pinero and Bernstein. I find myself to 
consistent to be able to do this. I dislike 
magazine serials by my own fireside 
and I dislike them just as much when 
they are offered to me in the theatre. 
That is why, since I am no longer paid 
to do so, I so seldom go to the play. 
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“Treasure” 
B Solid Silver 


gi pi 


STERLING 925/1000, FINE 


pocreniereaneperseressaatssrenencceasseasnsell 


THE BRIDE-TO-BE + Look! Bob! It’s that beautiful new Early American 
pattern I want for us. 

THE HUSBAND-TO-BE - M-m/ (reading) TREASURE—STERLING .. . « 
’Tis nice, isn’t it? 

THE BRIDE-TO-BE - Nice, you goose, it’s adorable. . . Besides, I do like things 
genuine. It’s a family habit. Applies even to picking husbands. 


fs these days of unconventional table manners, you can never tell when some perky 
dinner guest will decide suddenly to turn over her spoon and look for the «Sterling» 
mark. . . . For silver, nothing but Sterling is ever really right. It is a warranty almost always 
of taste, breeding, background—of standards that are matter-of-course. 

With «Treasure» you will find Sterling silver of rather extraordinary beauty and 
delicacy of design. Here, illustrated, is our new Early American pattern—as charming as the 
petiod from which it derives and as authentic as the American Wing of the Metropolitan. 

«Treasure» is silver that you will be glad to live with . . . . and which your grand- 
children will inherit with no little pside. 


The «Early American Style» is made in dinner hollow-ware as well as in a 
complete line of flat silver. Perfectly plain or decorated in the manner of old- 
fashioned hand engraving. Your Jeweler would be proud to show you this lovely 
Silver. Write us for a copy of the Brochure—«The Early American Style.» 


of is Serling 
~more can not be said 


ROGERS, LUNT e& BOWLEN COMPANY: Silversmiths ENGRAVED 
a eet Pt : we 
Creators of Distinctive Tableware Chhe on y. American. Style 

38 NORTH KENWOOD STREET: GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 
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UBTLE touch, this! Just coax him to 
S get a smart pair of Bradds* for eve- 
ning wear at home. 

Surprising what a domesticating in- 
fluence these super-slippers have on the 
genus husband. But the main thing is 
the dear men know Bradds are good 
form—part of a gentleman’s knack for 
combining comfort and style. 

Bradd-time begins at sunset-—Bradds 
add the final touch to evening comfort 
and informal costume. Bradds are the 
thing! 
























































*Bradds range all the way from the smartest 
leather slippers to the lightest of hand-turned dress 
shoes. Soft as a spaniel’s ear, their patterns and 
lasts are chosen with a keen understanding of how 
the Well Dressed Man’s feet should look (and 
feel) in their hours of leisure—at home—or on 
dress-parade. At the better stores now—up to $12. 
A pair from you as a gift would be a 

gesture of profound understanding. 

BRADLEY-GOODRICH CO. 


For more than Half a Century 
Manufacturers of Fine Hand-turned 
Footwear for Men 


i? HAVERHILL, MASS. 


(adds 















VANITY FAR 


Roger Coverley on Smart Alecks 


(Continued from page 48) 


merely achieved a lapse back into a 
bawdy past.” 

“But,” I said, “after all, Broadway 
plays don’t cut much ice in the national 
life. Aren’t you getting more. excited 
than necessary?” 

“Oh, they’re only a symptom,” he 
answered. “The same thing is every- 
where. Here is a magazine, the Four 
Gospels of Smart Aleckism, with a 
sneer at the church on almost every 
page—” 

“Yes, I’ve read it, but:it doesn’t 
sneer so much at the church, does it, 
as at certain aspects of Fundamen- 
talism which it—and you and I, too— 
consider ridiculous?” 

“Ah—that’s just the point!” cried 
Roger. “That’s just the difference be- 
tween Smart Aleckism and rational- 
ism! It does sneer at the whole church. 
It hears the word ‘church’, and all it 
can think of is a lot of idiotic but 
rather pathetic anti-evolutionists in 
Tennessee. The entire contribution of 
the church to Western civilization, the 
foundation of America, on the reli- 
gious stability of the Puritans, the 
whole psychological mystery of Man, 
who has always demanded some sort 
of religious outlet, is ignored. The 
Smart Aleck thinks he is debunking 
religion by sneering at it. But it hap- 
pens to be considerably larger and 
more important than he is, and ulti- 
mately for every deluded youth he per- 
suades to join in his laughter, there 
will have to be payment. The church, 
democracy, everything, needs rational- 
istic criticism. But sneers are not crit- 
icism. The caperings of adult sopho- 
mores are not criticism, as they 
scribble on fences or shout from street 
corners things they would have been 
spanked for saying in our day.” 

“Oh, Roger, your day, please,” I pro- 
tested. “I know the magazine you 
mean, and a lot more literature like it, 
and it would lose me my standing 
with the new generation if I were to 
oppose them.” 

“There you are!” he fumed. “There 
you are! A coward like all the rest! 
You probably also worship youth, ad- 
mire women of fifty who try to look 
twenty-five, think that nobody has any 
sense or ideas if he’s over thirty, and 
are so afraid somebody will suspect 
you belong to the Rotary Club and the 
First Baptist Church that you take 
one of Sinclair Lewis’s novels to bed 
with you. Lewis, there’s a Smart 
Aleck. He defies God to strike him 
dead in Kansas City and interprets 
Goe’s preoccupation with more im- 
portant matters elsewhere as a proof 
against Divinity. Here’s his latest book. 
I’ve read it. I’ve read ’em all. There’s 
some extraordinarily good reporting 
in them, too. But their great ‘discover- 
ies’ are those of the Smart Aleck. 
First he discovered that the American 
small town is a small town, and not 
nearly so up-to-date as Paris. Then he 
discovered that the average man is an 
average man, who wants a good in- 
come, a house in a ‘solid Buick neigh- 
bourhood’, and can’t see or feel much 
beyond his petty personal affairs; and 
he got terribly mad about this. Now 
he has discovered that cheap revival 
preachers are occasionally drunken 
and lecherous louts, in whom the gift 
for gab does duty as spiritual inspir- 


ation. Marvellous, marvellous! 0; 
most of us knew it all before, and hay. 
ing an old fashioned virtue called sym. 


pathy, we didn’t burst forth in raucoys. 


satire. As to the latest discovery, what 
of it? This Smart Aleck plainly means 
to imply that all ministers are lecherg 
all churches canting and ridiculous 
all religion a sham. That is drivelling 
nonsense. The trouble is with him, ag 
with all Smart Alecks, that he doesn} 
really know the thing he is attacking 
doesn’t understand it, hasn’t the neg. 
essary sympathy and seriousness tp 
criticise it effectively. As a result no 
real thought will follow his onslaught, 
only ignorant passions and recriming. 
tions. They’ve begun already. He is as 
irrational in his way as the verieg 
Heli-fire-and-damnation revivalist—and 
with far less excuse”. 

“Hasn’t there always been over 
statement in all attacks on old, estab. 
lished, and slightly worn out things?” 
I mildly suggested, while Roger was 
getting his wind. “Wasn’t Voltaire, 
perhaps, called a Smart Aleck. I'm 
sure your friend G. B. Shaw has been” 

“Voltaire, Shaw!” Roger snorted, 
“Maybe they overstated, but they 
understood. They had sympathy for 
the common man, and complete grasp 
of the historical meaning of what they 
attacked. And always they used their 
wit not only to clear the ground 
but to lay a new cornerstone. Shaw 
is the most religious man in Europe; 
he is the prophet of Creative Evolu. 
tion. He has never been a Smart Aleck 
because he has never invited the ad- 
miration of his juvenile disciples by 
jeering at his fellow men, but by tell- 
ing h's fellow men how to live richer 
lives—” 

“Roger, you ought to be a preacher 
yourself,” said I. 

The old chap nodded. “Sometimes I'd 
I:ke to be”, he declared. “Now, I have 
a great fondness for my fellow men, 
even the Rotarians and_ reformers. 
People, especially dull people, are led 
nowhere by brutal, ignorant, unsym 
pathetic sneers, by the attitude of the 
Smart Aleck which has now captured 
our literature. They are only confirmed 
in a sullen opposition. It isn’t the 
fashion any more, but I still believe 
in ‘sweet reasonableness’, just as I 
helieve in the melodies of Mozart and 
the usefulness to the community of a 
good grocery store, a sound bank, and 
a well run garage, even if it takes a 
Rotary Club to keep ’em so.” 

“But the Smart Alecks approve of 
Mozart, too”, said I. “Or, anyway, of 
Beethoven. I saw the other day that 
George Antheil, composer of the Ballet 
Mécanique scored for 16 mechanical 
pianos, 8 xylophones, 4 bass drums 
and an airplane propeller, has et 
dorsed Beethoven heartily”. 

“That was nice of him”, said Roget. 
“Has Beethoven been heard from? 
Six out of eight of the Smart Aleck 
critics will probably some day christen 
this new composer George Ant-ill 
and consider that they have delivered 
a profound judgment on his musi¢. 
The public will throw a fit over the 
esoteric vibrations of the airplane pr 
peller, and then mercifully forget # 
for the next cacophony emitted by 
some Smart Aleck too lazy or insincere 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Princess ‘Anne 


A CHIPPENDALE 7 


7 kaflern 


(Mio doesn't believe 


in fairies? Have you not, as a 
child, sat spellbound while some elder told 
of the beautiful Fairy Princess with eyes 
like stars, who was dressed in vobes of a - 
shimmeving satin? ey PAN, } 2 

Such a princess was Anne, daughter of = i Mt 
George II of England; a beautiful young Fm 
woman with personality so lovely that after 
her has been named the newest in Stevling 
Silver—the Princess Anne pattern. 


dy, 
os 


The design is rather severe in outline, fol- 
lowing the flawless style of Chippendale. It 
is graceful yet vestvained, velying for favor 
upon its absolute symmetry of form and. its 
simplicity of decoration. 


The Princess Anne pattern may well be 
the one preferved for the home of modern 
American architecture. Its character, ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, yet never losing sight of 
“the practical in its purpose,” has definite 
charm which will be felt and enjoyed im any 
cefined home of today. 


You may ovder from any fine jeweler the 
pieces shown here and other articles in flat 
silver and hollow wave. We will be glad to 
send youa booklet on Princess Anne, together 
with a copy of “The Wonder of Sterling 
Silver.” Address R. Wallace % Sons Mfg. Co., 
76 Wallace Park, Wallingford, Conn. 


Princess Anne Teaspoons are $10.50 in sets of 
six, Dinner Forks, $22.50 and Dinner 
Knives, $22. The Tea Set of five pieces 
with waiter is $675 ; without the 
waiter, $350. 
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The Italian Leghorn Straw 


of Carribbean Tan 


It gives utmost comfort because it has the flexibility or “give” 
of felt, yet the appearance of the customary straw. The brim 
can be “snapped” to suit the wearer. A real sun tan in color 
and banded in silk of harmonizing tone. Priced $12.50. 





Trousers of English Flannel 


Flannels are certainly on the “up-and-up™ as evidenced in the 
South last winter. The darker pair illustrated is a tan and 
shadow tan stripe with a lighter thread alternating. The other 
is the more conventional white—with an alternate broken black 


and shadow stripe. Priced $23.00. 







Beach Robe 


Of ratine, woven in 
France, with block 
plaid design. Beauti- 
fully lined and faced 
in a summer weight 


silk which is washable. 


Orders by mail receive careful attention. Our representatives 
visit the principal cities of the country. Dates upon request 








The gown illustrat- 
ed is in a light and 
darker blue design 
on white, the lining 
matching the darker 
shade of blue. 
Priced $52.50. 








Kaskel & Kaskel 


Established 1867 


New YORK: 567 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 
CHICAGO: 304 Michigan Ave., South 
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VANITY FAIR 


Roger Coverley on Smart Alecks 


(Continued from page 100) 


to seek for beauty in order. A season 
or two ago they were raving over a 
fat man who played classic music with 
a jazz band, which is exactly the same 
as listening to Al Jolson recite the 
Ode to a Nightingale in coon dialect. 
Bah! And a year ago, in literature, 
they were babbling about Michael 
Arlen, an Armenian who _ rewrote 
Marie Corelli in pidgin English, fla- 
voured with gaudy sex—” 

“Your metaphors are getting a little 
mixed,” I hazarded. 

“Alas, no doubt they are! My avun- 
cular ancestor, who was as you may 
recall a friend of Mr. Joseph Addison, 
transmitted to me, unfortunately, a love 
for the niceties and even the elegancies 
of speech, and the barbarities of mod- 
ern prose, based on the argot of the 
underworld and the ignorant immigrant, 
so affect me that I become quite mud- 
dled. Addison—now there was a writer!” 

“Still, you must admit his play, 
Cato, was dreadfully dull, and Broad- 
way isn’t.” 

“Not was,” said Roger. “In its day it 
was what you would elegantly call a 
‘wow. It may be dull today—two cen- 
turies later. But in two centuries—even 
two decades—nobody will be able 
even to understand Broadway. The 
Smart Aleck, by writing in slang, 
writes in water. Enduring speech is 
standard speech; it is aristocratic, 
not—” 

“Ah!” I interrupted. “Now we have 
it! What you really mean, Roger, is 
that you are a nice, comfortable, well- 
bred old Tory, mentally geared to 19th 
century rationalism, but not 20th cen- 
tury democracy.” 

“And just what is 20th century de- 
mocracy, pray?” he asked, fixing his 
pale blue eyes upon me. 

“Something neither you, nor I, com- 
prehend,” I answered. “Something 
that belongs to a world of universal 
motor cars, prosperity, and second 
generation aliens. We belonged to a 
world that rode behind horses—” 
“Thank God!” 

“Now the aliens’ sons stop for gas at 
garage run by an ex-Yankee-farmer, 
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and he has to unscrew the tank cap 
for ’em, too. The new literature is of 
them, for them, even by them, and we 
don’t come in at all.” 

Here Roger emitted a snort. 

“And,” I continued, “maybe wha 
you call Smart Alecks are merely me, 
young enough or shrewd enough tp 
sense this new and crude and not ven 
beautiful democracy, and to try tp 
give it expression. Of course there wil] 
be excesses—there are bound to be— 

“What you say may all be very true” 
Roger cut in. “But don’t forget tha 
Democracy didn’t begin with the jp. 
vention of the Ford car and _ night 
clubs, though maybe, God help us, jt 
will end there! Nor did the English 
language begin when Mrs. Feitlebaun 
learned the word ‘gradually’ at Ellis 
Island! Even my uncle’s friend, Mr 
Addison, didn’t invent it; he merely 
perfected it.” 

“No, I'd say, rather, he froze it” 

“Then you, too, are a Smart Aleck!” 
Roger fumed. 

“Smart Aleck, or Tory, does a man 
have to be one or the other? Is there 
no middle ground?” I asked. 

“The man who takes the middle of 
the road will get hit by the cars con. 
ing both ways,” my friend answered, 
“You'd better stay on my side.” 

He pushed the decanter toward me. 
“By the way, that was put in the 
wood in 1896,” he added. 

“I’m on your side!” said I. “Here's 
how!” 

We smacked our lips. The late after. 
noon sun came through the windows 
and rested benignly on the rows of 
books which lined the walls, and on 
the fine, proud, pink face and ivory. 
white moustache of my old friend. His 
collie came into the room, laid a cool 
muzzle in our hands and then plumped 
down on the hearth rug. Outside 
on the village street a child shouted. 
We both sighed peacefully, and sipped 
our drinks. 

“The Tories have their virtues,” said 
Roger. “Admit it, old friend.” 

“They have,” I answered, “aged in 
the wood.” 


Holding Nature Up To The Mirror 


(Continued from page 61) 


for all of this and all of the next two 
seasons because it is made so eventful 
and so filling by Ethel Barrymore. In 
this comedy two leisurely, witty, well- 
dressed acts are lavished on preparation 
for the scene where Mrs. Middleton is 
confronted with the evidence of Dr. 
Middleton’s infidelity—which tidings, 
besides being no news to her, are 
scarcely harrowing enough to wreck 
a marriage that has long since settled 
down into an unromantic affection. 

Her family are all scandalized by 
her cheery tranquillity as the text of 
the play makes plain. 

“T don’t approve of your attitude, 
Constance,” one grande dame says. 
“In my day when a young wife discov- 
ered that her husband had been deceiv- 
ing her, she burst into a flood of tears 
and went to stay with her mother for 
three weeks, not returning to her hus- 
band till he had been brought to a 
proper state of abjection and repen- 
tance.” 


But not Mr. Maugham’s heroine— 
not this lady in The Constant Wife. 
I suppose he does not pretend that his 
comedy is more than an adult picture 
of the way some people do behave. 
But enough of his admiration for his 
heroine creeps in to hint at his own 
distaste for attitudinizing in the pres 
ence of infidelity and to suggest he 
would have us all limit our outbreaks 
and our revenges to expressions of 
emotions we actually feel rather than 
of emotions we think (from too much 
reading and playgoing) that the neigh- 
bors expect us to feel. These neW 
studies in cuckoldry do seem to sd 
that marriage is so difficult a game at 
best that it cannot be well played with 
one eye on the gallery. 

A mere onlooker is uncertain whether 
such studies induce, or merely record. 
a change in the manners and customs 
of the country. 

Both perhaps. And, in my event, 
“good here.” 
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Adelphi Pattern Jelly Server. 
In gift box, $1.75 
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Cardinal Pattern Individual 
Salad Fork. Set of sixin lined 


box, $6.80. 


OME gifts have a way of expressing beautiful sen- 

timent better than others. Their unusual charm 
and loveliness seem more eloquent, indeed, than any 
spoken word. HEIRLOOM PLATE is such a gift! But in 
its everlasting usefulness, it possesses a quality of even 
greater value. The bride to whom you give Heirloom 
Plate today will admire your taste and judgment the 
more with each passing year. For the beauty and util- 
ity of Heirloom Plate areas endless as the wedding band 
itself—symbol of unending love and devotion. 


Give Heirloom Plate! You may buy it in single pieces 
or complete sets, all delightfully boxed for gift pur- 
poses. At your Jeweler’s; or write us for prices and 
descriptive folders and name of the nearest dealer. 


Silv ids are the ulti in silverw bi- 

WM. A. ROGERS, LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. nets. An attractive addition to the dining room. 

Obtainable in various sizes, holding from 160 to 
234 pieces of Heirloom Plate—$305 to $389. 
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Grom Generation to Generation 
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Shoemakers for Men 





Beau Brummel 
of Men's Shoes 
QD 
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The ACE 


in black and tan 
calfskin 


PRICED AT $12.50 


Au the fine qualities that have made 
French, Shriner & Urner Shoes famous are included 
in our new SUMMER WEIGHT models. 
Style—that would have delighted the critical Beau 
Brummel. 


Comfort—cool as a sandal, light in weight, soft 
and flexible. 

Service—with wearing qualities for which French, 
Shriner & Urner shoes are so well known. 

When summer days are warm and feet protest 
against hot, heavy shoes, don a pair of Summer 
Weights. A new walking thrill awaits you—foot 
relaxation you never before thought possible. 

Men who insist that their oxfords be smart as 
well as comfortable choose French, Shriner & Urner 
Summer Weight Shoes. Their superiority is 
‘built in—not rubbed on’. 


Any of our store managers will be happy to show 
you the several different models. 


Other Models $10 to $16 
Custom Made Shoes $18 to $25 


RETAIL SHOPS 


NEW YORK 
350 Madison Ave. 
153 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
106 Michigan Ave.(S.) 
16 S. Dearborn St. 


BROOKLYN 
367 Fulton St. 


KANSAS CITY 






yoo saute teste Mts Broadway SSS Ten Sts 
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290-234MichieenAve. 1214 Fourth Ave. 











VANITY FAIR 


A Philosophy For The Films 


(Continued from page 58) 


Canadian snows, it senas them tumbling 
off inte infinity and out of sight, out of 
mind, from a Colorado clifftop. It rushes 
in where the intellectual fears to do 
more than assert, and wastes not an 
inch of film thereafter pn compunctions. 

Not only flesh-and-blood villains are 
treated to this successful summariness. 
But those more subtle and more morti- 
fying fiends which oppress the breast 
of each of us when we would be up 
and loving . . . the moving pictures 
swat each one of them away and never 
fear ghosts’ return. If, for example, 
your pride of bloom has temporarily 
vanquished your intellect on the sub- 
ject of miscegenation, go to the movies 
and they will be your allies and your 
champions. For never does a_ nice 
blond Nordic wed a Hawaiian hula- 
hula maiden without every assurance 
that happiness is their eternal lot, 
rapture their key forever after, and 
the Mendelian Law just a wall-motto 
for their vine-covered cottage in a 
suburb of Hollywood. 

Not that either the intellectuals or 
the movies hold a brief for sin as sin. 
They are simply magnificently a-moral. 
both of them, in that sense. They both 
agree that monogamy is a matter of 
patience, and marriage a matter of 
what you marry into or out of. 

The czars and censors of the movies’ 
morals will tell you an altogether other 
story. They will assure you that the 
plots they pass are certified Grade-A 
pure. that the virtues are always re- 


warded by marriages made in heaven, 
the wages of sin are always death, 
Which, when you look on the movies 
as only screen-deep, is fairly true. 

But, behind the screens, a world of 
glorious extremities and _ paradoxes 
seethes. A world wherein the woolly 
“chaps” of cowboys amount to sevep. 
league boots, en route for the Golden 
Age of love’s fulfilment. A world litera] 
in its costumes and almost monotone 
in its colors, yet too fanciful even to 
classify as symbolism. A_ world of 
Pompe‘an baths in London homes, of 
satin boudoirs in Grub Alley, of deserts 
fragrant with passion flowers. A world 
of oddities and anachronisms too lucky 
to be intentional, too spiritual. to be 
born of anything but the primal and 
unruly spirit of a universe of shadows, 

The haughty mind of the intellectual 
has been harping for the last decade 
on the supreme importance of doing 
and getting precisely what you want 
to do and get in and out of life. The 
moving pictures have given everybody, 
en masse, what they want—or, at least, 
taught them to go after it—all at the 
same time. But the intellectual would 
not be an intellectual if he failed to 
snub his helpmate. For the intellectual 
has believed in all this as a theoretic 
principle. and has gotten no further 
with it than anyone ever can get with 
a principle. The movie has accepted 
it as a need, and has turned the need, 
if not into a virtue, at any rate into 
an axiom and a trade-talk. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONNAIRE ON PAGE 68 


. Jean Rene LaCoste. 
. Jean Borotra. 
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the lines. 


. (a. 1) 78 feet. (b. 1) 27 feet. (b. 2) 36 feet. 
(2. ) Not more than 2 in. nor less than 1 in. The base line may 
be 4 in., all measurements being made to the outside of 








(d. ) 21 feet. 

4. (a. ) 3 feet. (b. ) 3% feet. 

5. Dwight C. Davis, Secretary of War. 

6. United States. United States. 

7. R. D. Sears, seven times (1881-1885). W. T. Tilden, 2nd, six 
times (1920-1925). W. A. Larned also won the championship 
seven times, but not consecutively— (1901-1902-1907-1908-1909- 
1910-1911). 

8. Mrs. Molla Bjurstedt Mallory, eight times, (1915-1916-1917- 
1918-1920-1921-1922-1926). 

9. William A. Larned, 19 times. He was ranked No. 6 in 1892 (his 
lowest ranking. and was ranked continuously until and includ- 
ing 1911, except 1898, when he was in the Army. 

10. Vincent Richards and R. Norris Williams, 2nd. Miss Elizabeth 
Ryan and Miss Eleanor Goss. 

11. M. E. McLaughlin (U. S.) defeated Norman Brookes (Austra- 
lian) at Forest Hills, 17-15 (1914). 

W. T. Tilden and R. N. Williams (U. S.) defeated J. O. Ander- 
son and J. B. Hawkes (Australian) 17-15. 

12. Miss May Sutton at the age of 17 in 1904. When Miss Helen 
Wills won the title in 1923 she was 17, also, but her 18th birth- 
day was October 6. while Miss Sutton’s was September 25th. 

13. Jean Rene Lacoste. Miss Elizabeth Ryan. 

14. About 15.000 saw Tilden defeat Johnson in September, 19235, at 
the West Side Tennis Club, Forest Hills. N. Y. 

15. Thirteen, not counting the referee, who has charge of the en- 
tire tournament. 

1 Umpire 

1 Net umpire 

4 Side linesmen 

2 Centre service linesmen 
2 Service linesmen 
2 Base linesmen 
1 Footfault judge 
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ven, Many heroes forfeited their lives for failure to out-run Ata- 
ath lanta—and Hippomenes won the race and her hand only by 
ae < throwing golden apples ahead of bh eM, hich she st phed to 
Vies ’ pick up. So Swinburne wrote of: “Arcadian At 
anode souled—fair as the dawn and footed as the wind.’ 
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orld : O great has been the public's response to The 
a Bf Commander, Studebaker’s Big Six of height- i 
f : ened performance and lowered price, th at Big Six 2 
be ; sales now exceed th € & mbined total of all other cars + 
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uld , American cars equal The Commander in rated 
" horsepower—and they cost from $4,000 to $10,000. 
A man’s car as far as power is concerned—a 
# woman's car so far as custom beauty is concerned 
ote —and everybody's car so far as its new One-Profit 
her price is concerned. 
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oi | ee) | COMMANDER $] 5 QS £2. 
into , SEDAN 1 8 factory 


Other Commander models include: Victoria, for four (with 
; mohair upholstery), $1575; (with broadcloth upholery), 
| * $1645; Coupe (tor four), $1645; Coupe (for two), $1545. 


Prices fo.b. fadory, including front and rear bumpers and snubbers 
I ap SJ 
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Equipment: Nickel-plated bumpers, front and rear; 


snubbers; no-dratt ventilating w indshield 

(exclusively Studebaker); full-size balloon tires: disc wheels 
and positive acting four-w heel mechanical brakes; engine 
thermometer and hydrostauc £ asoline gauge on dash; two- 
eam acorn headlights controlled from steering wheel; cowl 
lights and interior dome light; rear trafhic signal light; auto- 
matic windshield cleaner and rear-vision mirror; oil filter; 
Alemite lubrication; silken curtains; Butler finish hardware. 
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DISCRIMINATION, that caste mark of the socially sccure, 
demands the use of three kinds of writing paper. A good 
note paper for general correspondence; flat sheets for the man 
and tor miscellaneous purposes; and for very special occasions, 
Crane’s — the acknowledged best for more than one hundred years. 
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CRANE'S SH ADOTONE ~— An 
Exquisite « dec kle edge paper, with fine 
horizontal lines, in tones of blue, rose, 
buff and green; env I pes richly lined 
in fan design. The box $2.50 


earuers HIGHLAND LINEN 
he most P pular paper in the 
world in a new large size made 
in beige, jade and white — with tissue 
lined envelopes. The box $1.00 
EATON’S DECKLE VELLUM 


Flat sheets, deckle edge, to fold 
twice. White. The box $1.00 
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The 25% Anniversary Franklin 





Now on the Crest of a New Wave 


of Success -THE FRANKLIN COUPE 


IRST of the modern personal closed cars, the 
Franklin Coupé has always been one of the fastest- 
selling. “Today, new superiorities are again adding 
to its popularity. 

All the advanced smoothness and responsiveness of 
the new power developments which have won new 
thousands to the 25th Anniversary Franklin—all the 
jarless comfort, effortless handling and changeless 
reliability which have built Franklin’s past growth— 

All the delight of owning the only car with air- 
cooling, the system that has swept aviation to its 
achievements of the past year—all the minute better- 
ments in appearance, performance and endurance 
which tell the story of Franklin care and precision— 


And all combined in a closed car of exceptional 
design appeal and practicality—hand-crushed leather 
trim, broad 3-passenger seat, clear-vision pillars, over- 
size luggage spaces. Its very history indicates its out- 
standing value: it pioneered the safety front pillar— 
it ran up an output double that first scheduled — it 
bowed only to the Sedan in volume popularity. 

Its present price is the crowning feat and attraction. 
First Franklin closed car priced below $2500, this 
Coupé is likewise the first true quality car you meet 
as you mount the price scale. 

Franklin prices throughout are the most favorable in 
Franklin history. Ask about the 25th Anniversary Easy 
Ownership Plan. 


FRANKLIN 
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The Shops of Oanity Fair 





—— 
Au Revoir or 


Welcome 


Either in a Bon Voyage package 
to speed the parting friend, or as 
a welcome home to warm the 
heart of the returning traveler—a 
box of Sherry’s always speaks of 
perfect taste in expressing the 
appropriate sentiment correctly. 


Sherry'’s Bon Voyage Boxes priced from $15. 


cuiy Showy 


300 Park Avenue 
Fifth Avenue and 58th Street 
The Waldorf-Astoria 
New York 





Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions ‘The Shops of Vanity Jair 


(Continued from page 80) 


are now being worn with excessively 
rough piqué fronts, and a few smart 
men have double cuffs made of an 
identical material. There was a mo- 
mentary mode for collars made of a 
piqué material, but this seems to have 
died out completély. Dress clothes are 
now compulsory in the more expensive 
seats of the Opera and nearly every- 
one wears full dress clothes with a 
white tie, which is now worn rather 
narrower than previously, and almost 
invariably consists of an ordinary two 
end tie, tied in an ordinary bow. 
Lounge suits must necessarily be of 
a varied description, for they are worn 
not only for every day social functions 
but at smart race meetings, excursions 
into the country for week-ends, etc. 
The well-dressed man usually has one 
or two suits made of either a black 
material with a white hair-line or a 
very dark grey mixture, one at least 
made of a dark blue serge which is at 
the moment very fashionable, a grey 


flannel suit cut with a double-breasted 
coat and perhaps a dark brown suit, 
also double-breasted. These cover all the 
most fashionable colours for this year, 
namely dark grey, blue and brown. 
Hats are such a very important item 
in the well-dressed man’s appearance, 
that a few words on this subject may 
not be amiss, especially as they seem 
to mark the great difference between 
English and American style. Vanity 
Kair has repeatedly drawn attention 
to the growing popularity of the Black 
Homburg, which is now the smartest 
of all hats for everyday town wear, 
and they are the most distinctive fea- 
ture in headwear for the season. They 
are only suitable for town wear with 
dark clothes, and should never be worn 
in the country. For London wear 
the bowler hat will always have a cer- 
tain number of adherents, and is par- 
ticularly suitable for wear at such 
race meetings as Sandown Park or 
Epsom. It is primarily a sporting hat, 


VANITY FAIR 





Forinum & Mason, 
Lid., by appointment 








Model 35 


Men’s 
WATERPROOF 
NORWEGIAN SPORT SHOE 


In Tan Leather 
For golf or heavy wear. 
Fitted with crepe or leather soles. 
twenty-five dollars. 
also with scafe soles. 
twenty-seven dollars. 
Our Latest Catalogue Sent on Request 


‘A WELL-MADE SHOE RETAINS ITSSHAPE” 


FORTMASON 


BRITISH BOOTS, Inc. 
madison avenue 


wid 719 NEVV TORK 


The New York Shop of Fortnum & Mason, 
Ltd., of London, Established over 200 years. 














Coicate CAsEs 


(Refillable) 
—MATCH OR MEMO— 


A Refinement, Tvpical of 
Discerning Hosls 





CASES:—1 or 8 Assorted Colors. 
MONOGRAM :—Gold or Silver. 


25 Cases (For Match or Memo) $2. 
or COMBINATIONS as follows:— 


25 Cases and 100 Matchpacks $3.50 
25 Cases and 50 Memo Pads.. 3.50 


Specials :—(Packed in Gift Boxes) 
12 Gold decorated Match Cases $1. 
8 Gold decorated Memo Cases with 





SAMPLES Memo or Tally Refiuls........cse: $i. 
2 Gold 
Decorated " 
Cases—10c a 
COLGATE,W STUDIOS 





351 W. 52nd Street 








New York, U.S. A. 
“a CASE OF TRUE REFINEMENT”. 





English 


Shorts— 


The smartest underwear of all! 





(back view) 


NGLISH shorts are the ultimate in 


underwear luxury. They are comfort- 


able, long-wearing and smart. 

Tailored by hand from the finest im- 
ported shirtings; they may 
practically all solid colours and coloured 
stripes—also in plain white. Perfect fit 
is assured by the small buttondown belt 
at the back which adjusts to your exact 
measure. 


Exclusive with us, these shorts cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. Available ready 
to wear. To wear with them are shirts 
of fine white Swiss-knit cotton cut to 
ensure the utmost freedom of action. 


In ordering please give waist and chest 
measurements—and state colour prefer- 
ences. Prices postpaid: shorts, as above, 
$2.50; shirts, as above, $1.00; silk-rayon 
shirts, $2.00. 


Established 1899 


be had in 


15 East 40th St., New York 


Shirtmakers—Importers—Haberdashers 





RooSEVELT 


Edward C. Fogg 
Managing Director 


Madison Avenue 
at Forty-fifth St. 


O the Grill of this delight- 

ful Hotel, you may bring 
your friends . . . assured of 
finding just the right atmos- 
phere ... alluring music 
by Eddie Elkins and his 
Roosevelt Orchestra . 
delicious food ... 


Dinner Dances 7:00 to 9:30 P. M. 
Supper Dances 9:30 to closing 











F-O:R_ S-P-O-R-T 





Deat—Correct for town and 
country wear, expresses that ap- 
propriate London smartness, so 
distinctly characterized by Banks 
tailoring. The shoulders are broad, 
allowing ample, comfortable free- 
dom for arms. Full Knickers. 


Tailored to Order—Up to $65.00 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 


Entrance on 46 th Sirect 


















































Smart Clothes 


“CAMBRIDGE” is another 
two-button lounge suit with 
an effect of broad shoulders 
and tapering bodyline. This 
suit is loose in cut but well 
fitted in appearance. 


THIRTY-FOUR FIFTY 
AND MORE 


Send for 
Style Catalogue L 


BRUMLEY'S 


5 West 46th St. * 177 Broadway 
New York 
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The Shops of Vanity Fair 





FURNISHERS EROS | 
& DECORATORS (2? 


To H. M. KING GEORGE V. 





By Appointment 





We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years’ experience 
shipping goods to U. S. A. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. Washington 
Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 


Specialty :—Replicas of old furniture designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, tr. 
73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 
&7SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 

















By « pointe By Appointment 


Fine Riding & 
Canes Driving 
Sticks W hips of 
and Every 
Umbrellas Description 





SWAINE« ADENEY 
185 Piccadilly, 
LONDON + ENGLAND 
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(Continued from page 106) 


chief characteristics of the 
best models should be lightness of 
weight and extreme hardness. The 
boater straw-hat seems to have dropped 
into disuse and one sees very few in 
London, though there are still a few 
well-known men who prevent them 
from becoming entirely extinct. When 
worn, they should have black bands, 
unless the wearer isa member of some 
well-known club or school, whose col- 
ours may be worn. Caps are almost 
entirely confined to country wear, 
motoring or travelling. There is a grow- 
ing mode of having them made of the 
same material as the suit. The smartest 
models.are cut in a complete circle and 
should not have too large a peak. 
There can be little doubt as to the 
fashion in men’s neckties of to-day 
and the near future. Small all-over 
patterns or else self-coloured ties are 
the two alternatives. Large patterns or 
stripes should be avoided. There is one 
predominant colour which is the craze 


and the 


of the moment, namely red in all of 
its various shades. Lacquer and Vene- 
tian red are the most worn. White ties 
made either in silk or a washing mate- 
rial are growing in popularity and 
white silk sailor knots are the alterna- 
tive choice to black for wear with for- 
mal morning clothes. 

The colours introduced into men’s 
handkerchiefs this season, are rather 
more noticeable than hitherto. The all- 
white handkerchiefs have been almost 
exclusively worn by the well-dressed 
man for London wear, but now reds, 
blues, browns and biscuit are being 
introduced. There are some interesting 
white silk handkerchiefs with a narrow 
double black border about half an inch 
apart with a large monogram worked 
in black. Other good patterns with a 
white ground have a delicate pattern 
in mauve or green, the hem of each 
being carried out in the same colour 
as the design. The pattern leaves a 
white border of about two inches. 





FINEST OXFORD SPORTS SHIRTS 


In White, 
BlueorTan. 
Custom Built 
| et By Yamatoya 
bo Handcratfters 
rx in Japan 
»@ 
6. $5.50. 
oi 8 
Q © * 


Y) When ordering, 
i) State Colour, 
Neck Size and 
9 Sleeve Length. 


4A Ore 
0:0® 





Pure Silk Gum Twill Foulard Ties 
A Hundred colours and designs 
$2.25 each or six for $12.00. 


Coloured Brochure on requesi. 





557 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 











NON-SHRINKABLE 
OXFORD SHIRTS 


These polo shirts are of fine quality white 
Oxford, woven and finished in England. 
Absolutely warranted not to shrink. Collar 
attached. Barrel Cuffs. Box pleat down entire 
front with six buttons. 

Also in neckband style with French cuffs. 


$3.50 Each. 


Custom tailored. 


Three Shirts for $10. 
By Mail Postpaid 


When ordering state style, size of neckband or collar 


and length of sleeves desired 


BRAIDED BELTS 


Skillfully braided by hand from one piece 
of the finest saddle leather, these belts wear 
wonderfully well without losing their shape. 
The play in the braiding gives unusual 
comfort and the correct support to the 
trousers. 


Black, Cordovan and Tan 
Sizes 28 to 44 


By mail, $4. postpaid 


Albert Beonard George 3x: 


608 Madison Avenue 


Importers 


Haberdashers 


New Work 


Shirtmakers 





The ‘‘ Forty-Five’’ 


A combination four piece suit 

including knickers, of exclusive 
‘ fabrics—ready or made to your 
A measure. 





a “$45.00 
i Others at $39.50 and $42.50 
© Golf School - Two Instructors - Reasonable Rates 
Nat LUXENBERGGBro. 
37 Union Square, New York 
nena 16th ¢ 17th ae 














Vogue's 
Book of Etiquette 


by the Editors 
of Vogue 


treats of social conven- 
tions with a distinction 
and charm that no other 
book on the subject may 
even claim to possess. 


You will be glad to own 
this book, which pro- 
nounces with the au- 
thority of Vogue's !ong 
experience as the arbiter 
of social contacts. 


On sale at good bookstores or 
by mail; $4 postpaid 


VOGUE 


GREENWICH CONNECTICUT 
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CARNOUSTIE, 
SCOTLAND’S 
LATEST 
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The same high quality of 

leather and construction as 

the men’s shoe—and espe- 

cially designed for women.. 
$12.50 


a oo 


ST. ANDREWS 


with the perfect stance, non- 
slip St. Andrew sole. Soft, pli- 
able Scotch gorse calf. Leather 
lined. Designed by players who 
know; can be worn on street 
or links. For men and women. 


x OCaml otwea” 
ri 


122 West 45th Street, New York 


SEMPRE 
DIRETTO 


Height 6 in. 
Width 534 in. 





BRONZE MASCOTS 


exclusively for fine cars 


Each asculptor’s masterpiece. De- 

signed for strength and beauty. 

Hand tooled Bronze, finished in 

Silver. From $10.00. Send for 
booklet. 


NEAL TANQUARY& COMPANY 


351 South Norton Avenue 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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MURRAY 


_ | 


|ADLER R@HESTER 


| 
| j 


TAILORED | 


ADLER: RCCHESTER. 
Clothes 


Known everywhere as one of the best of the fine makes 


The Adler-Rochester models for 
Spring and Summer are not created |/# 
for the sartorially incompetent, nor | 
for the seeker after clothing ex- |f 
tremes; but for gentlemen of the | 
universities, business and the pro- |/# 


fessions. GIn smart 


and cuts of ultra-refinement—at bet- | 
ter merchant-outfitters everywhere. || 


ROCHESTE 


LEVY BROS. & ADLER-ROCHESTER, INC. / 


NEW YORK 
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VANITY FAIR 


Alexander Gregg 


(Continued from page 77) 


force almost exclusively to works on 
taxation and finance. Pages of statistics 
and tax laws are as absorbing to him 
as a novel to other people. He likes his 
work and enjoys doing it well. 

Because his climb in the Treasury 
has been so meteoric, because he has 
worked while others about him have 
played, it would fit better into the pic- 
ture to write that Gregg began as a 
wretchedly poor boy who was fired 
with an inextinguishable ambition to 
succeed. It would not be wholly true. 
He was not poor, neither was he 
wealthy. His father was Representa- 
tive A. W. Gregg, Democrat, of Texas, 
who served in Congress with John W. 
Davis. Davis, who was the Democratic 
presidential candidate in 1924, is now 
the chief counsel opposing young 
Gregg in the Ford case. 

After his father’s death, Gregg set- 
tled permanently in Washington with 
his mother. He obtained the clerkship 
in the Treasury in 1920. At night he 
attended George Washington Univer- 
sity. In the schools in his old home 
town of Palestine, Texas, he had not 
been known as a prodigy, or as a par- 
ticularly brilliant student. Neither did 
he lead his classes in George Wash- 
ington, but in the natural course of 
events he obtained an A. B. degree. 

About this time he took stock. He 
had had no sharply defined ideas about 
a career. He had once entertained 
vague notions about politics, but now 
he was in voteless Washington. He 
decided. to study law. He went to 
night school again. 

Opportunities opened for him in the 
Treasury. Most important of all, 
Andrew W. Mellon came to the Treas- 
ury looking for bright young men. 
Mr. Mellon has always surrounded 
himself with ambitious, capable young 
officials. Gregg specialized in income 
tax regulations. Income taxes were 
dear to the heart of Mr. Mellon. 
Gregg’s work attracted the attention 
of Commissioner Blair. He was ap- 
pointed, in 1922, as chairman of the 
special Committee on Appeals and 


Review. This required tedious study, 
He plunged into it and wrote opinions 
and decided hundreds of appeal and 
protest cases. This work made him 
a marked man. Mr. Mellon soon knew 
about him. A year later, he was made 
special assistant to the Secretary in 
charge of tax matters. He became 
“one of Mr. Mellon’s young men.” 

Subsequently, Gregg secured his 
law degree. He was admitted to the 
Texas bar. Things now moved rapidly 
for him. He was appointed Solicitor 
of Internal Revenue. 

The appointment encountered some 
opposition at the Senate. Here Mr. 
Mellon intervened. He created for 
Gregg the position of General Counsel 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. It 
carried an increase in salary from 
$6,000 to $10,000 annually. The same 
salary is paid to congressmen. This 
appointment was confirmed the same 
afternoon it was sent to the Senate. 

Gregg has had numerous ‘attractive 
offers to enter private business. He has 
spurned them all to.remain with Mr. 
Mellon. Once he even left Mr. Mel- 
lon’s employ. Shortly after his ap. 
pointment as Solicitor, Gregg resigned 
to accept a position in the Mellon Na- 
tional bank in Pittsburgh. He left 
Washington on Sunday. On Wednes. 
day Mr. Mellon asked him to go to 
England to study the British tax 
statutes with a view to finding sug. 
gestions to simplify American tax 
laws. Gregg called on the long dis. 
tance telephone to withdraw his resig. 
nation and reenter the government 
service. 

It is likely that Gregg will leave the 
Treasury when Mr. Mellon goes out of 
office. He isn’t sure, however, whether 
he'll return to the Mellon bank. 

“If I did I’d have to give up my law 
and that I don’t believe I want to do,” 
he explained. 

“Are you planning then to estab- 
lish an office in Washington?” 

“No,” he replied emphatically, 
“there are too many ‘lame ducks’ in 
Washington already.” 


Reviewing the Sport of Motoring 


(Continued from page 81) 


The lines are almost perfect. The 
simplicity of the stream-lining attains 
distinction and dignity, and there are 
no abnormal or unnecessary lines 
round the rear of the car, which are 
all too common and tend _ towards 
vulgarity. The body is panelled in solid 
nickel including the bonnet, wings, 
valances and wheel-disks. There is one 
weak spot which might call for criti- 
cism, and that is that there is only 
one door, but it is obvious that four 
doors could be incorporated in the 
design with the greatest of ease with- 
out in the least detracting from the 
smart appearance. A four-panel V.- 
type screen is fitted. whilst double 
triplex glasses of both white and blue 
are fitted all round. When not re- 
quired these fall into the body-work, 
becoming quite invisible. The blue 
glass in this particular case is for the 
purpose of concealing the occupants 


as well as keeping out the glare of 
the sun; there must be times when 
everybody would enjoy the luxury of 
travelling incognito. 

The Italians are giving a great deal 
of attention to open cars, and they 
are not only fine makers of engines, 
but their body-work is very often far 
in advance of the general average of 
other countries. The Isotta Fraschini 
illustrated is a model of elegance and 
grace. The dip in the waist-line at the 
driver’s seat is a feature which is 
being adopted on many English models. 
The slanting line of the doors suggests 
speed, and is eminently suitable for 
an open tourer. These slanting lines 
have been incorporated in the latest 
type of saloon, but the effect is gem 
erally hideous as the short lines, which 
in an open car indicate speed, are 
necessarily too long when extended to 
the length necessary in a saloon body. 
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eA word about Palm Beach Sutts 


We make Palm Beach cloth—good clothing 
makers tailor the suits... Some build them for 
the chap who runs a Rolls—and some for the 
man who owns a Ford. Same great fabric, just 
different tailoring. Different tailoring means 


different prices. But, no matter what you 
pay, the value’s there! So’s the Coolness — 
so’s the Style! 

And speaking of Style—see those corking 
new patterns, in suits and knickers, light 


shades and dark. At your clothier's! If you can't 
find what you want, just tell us. We'll direct you 


THE PALM BEACH MILLS 


Goodall Worsted Company, Sanford, Mais 
Selling Agent: A. Rohaut, 229 Fourth Avenue, N. } 
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O for “His “Birthday or Graduation. 


There is something about Krementz Evening Jewelry and Krementz Cuff Links that 
never fails to win a man’s appreciation. Perhaps it is because the links are so excep- 
tionally good looking; or because he wears the evening jewelry only on those occa- 
sions when he is at his best—and every detail must be correct. Men know Krementz 
Jewelry for its distinctiveness, the variety of designs offered, and its high quality. They 
know how easily the sure-holding bodkin-clutch back (on all Krementz studs and 
vest buttons) slips into a dress shirt. 


Krementz Jewelry is guaranteed to wear a lifetime—and it does! 


Complete assortment can be seen at most of the better shops. 
Illustrations of new designs and name of nearest dealer on request. 


KREMENTZ & CO. ~ ~ NEWARK, N. J. 


No. 2108 Cuff Links. Krementz 





Quality rolled white gold plate, 





forMen 








Quality rolled white gold 

F plate rims. Pair links, 4 vest 

buttons, one stud . . $8.75 

y q - 

hand engine turned design. In = a 
gift case $4.50 pair Z 1g LD ? } U 


No. 1488 Full Dress Set. 
White Mother-of-Pearl cen- 
ters Krementz Quality rolled = 
white gold plate rims. Pair re The 
links, 4 vest i 3 studs. 
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No. 2424 Tuxedo Set, single . 
stud. Smoked Mother-of- 
Pearl centers. Krementz 


Bodkin~ 
Clutch 


es in like 
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Appointment Appointment 
to H. M. King to H. R. H. 
George V. the Prince 
of Wales 

















Tropical Clothes 
for 
Tropical Weather 


VERY wardrobe needs at 

least one suit of extremely 
light weight material, per- 
fectly tailored, for summer days 
in town. We suggest that you 
consult us: 


—for that impeccable finish by 
which you may wear lighter 
fabrics and cooler linings at no 
sacrifice of smartness and wear- 
ing qualities. 





—for those fabrics especially 
adapted to summer, of which 
we offer an unusual selection 
in fine English weaves. 


If unable to call, a portfolio of exclusive 
styles will be mailed on request 








O the most minute detail of 

line, texture, color and con- 
struction, Whitehouse & Hardy 
shoes have an indefinable, yet al- 
ways evident refinement which 
marks them as Distinctive, Smart, 
Substantial. 


The Pen-Lyn, illustrated, is 
one of acomplete line of plain 
and leather-trimmed white 
Buckskin oxfords—which in- 
cludes several of our more 
popular oxford lasts. A sum- 
mer wardrobe requirement. 
Our customers may order by mail as we have 


sizes on record. When ordering, state top line 
of numbers in your Whitehouse & Hardy Shoes 


Lasts and Patterns exclusively our own design 




















Civil and Sporting Tailor 
557 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Only establishment in America of Bernard Weatherill Ltd. of London, Royal Warrant Holders 
































WHITEHOUSE & HARDY 


BROADWAY at 40™ STREET 


METROPOLITAN Opera House BLipo. 


—S$PHILADELPHIA-1511 CHESTNUT STREET 











"44 WEST 42"° STREET 
KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING 


84 BROADWAY-AT WALL STREET 
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Tuars 


what Wilbur 

C.Whitehead, 
famous bridge 
authority, says 

of the new “Ever Ready” bridge pad. 


And it isn’t just because the pencil. is 
attached to it with a red cord. 


It’s because it is the most complete and 
convenient innovation in bridge pads on 
the market. An ideal gift or bridge prize. 


Dull brass frame plate embossed in black 
and gold ... red cloth-covered 


base . .. make the “Ever Ready” 
extremely attractive in appearance. 










Only one dollar at stationers, de- 
partment stores and gift shops, or if 
they do not stock it mail the dollar 
to us. Refills cost but 40cents. The 
“Ever Ready” may also be obtained 
with solid brass base at $3.00. 


TYPO TRADING COMPANY 


541 Pearl Street, New York City 
Makers of the “Ever Ready’? Desk Calendars 
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Enjoyment in Sport 


(Continued from page 66) 


himself, so is the leading man at an 
electrocution. 

I recall one particular game, which 
meant a pennant if it was won. For a 
few innings the Yankees were leading. 
Then the pitcher went bad, and the 
score was tied. There was a low moan 
of anguish. Colonel Ruppert dashed 
out of his box and fled beneath the 
stands. He stood there for a minute 
until he heard the crack of a bat. Then 
he dashed into the clubhouse and 
locked himself in his private office. 

Half an hour later he heard the 
tumult and the shouting. He opened 
the door of his office fearfully, and 
asked of one of the attendants, “Who 
won?” A little while later the Colonel, 
receiving congratulations on the first 
Yankee pennant, remarked, “Lord, 
how I enjoyed that baseball game.” 
There are circumstances it seems, 
under which it is not necessary to see 
a baseball game in order to enjoy it. 

There are few prizefighters eloquent 
enough to describe their real emo- 
tions in the ring, and if they could, 
they would not tell them for trade 
reasons. It is my notion that Jack 
Dempsey enjoys fighting, and that he 
has the instinct and the urge of the 
game too strongly for it to be checked 
by the knowledge that it is highly 
lucrative work. 

On the other hand, it seems that the 


game goes entirely against the finer 
-grain of his conqueror, Gene Tunney, 
the young man with the face of a 
zealous young Irish priest and the 
gentle voice and manner. And yet | 
wonder. When the fighting time comes 
there is not a more self-possessed or 
more serenely confident gladiator than 
this same soft-spoken Gene Tunney. 

To return to football for a moment: 
In spite of Mr. George Owen, Jr., | 
am certain that the average college 
football player enjoys his game, and 
in spite of the seriousness with which 
the old grads have surrounded it, 
There was an incident in‘the older 
and rougher day where an opposing 
Harvard and Princeton line man used 
what is called “unnecessary rough. 
ness” all through the game. It was 
done by mutual agreement and the 
referee was intentionally blind. At the 
end of the ‘game the pair, limping and 
with their faces terribly battered, walked 
off the field with their arms around 
one another’s necks. They had enjoyed 
themselves thoroughly, or so it seemed. 

Some of the enjoyment of sport, 
perhaps, is based on the psychology 
evolved by the half witted boy who, 
when he was remonstrated with for 
hitting himself on the head for long 
periods with a hammer, explained, 
“T am doing it because it feels so good 
when I stop.” 


If You Please, a Little Faster 


(Continued from page 44) 


tial quarrel between the realists and 
the romantics. A national literature 
proceeds most happily when life is 
being stalked from all quarters. The 
chance of capture is best if the am- 
bush happens to be complete. The 
only danger lies in the chance that 
some of the hunters may overshoot the 
mark and catch one of their own force 
in the eye. This would be less tragic 
in the case of realists. Their vision is 
too good already. 

There used to be a story about two 
boys who went for a walk upon a 
Sunday morning. One of them was 
asked to report what befell him and 
his account was very meagre. All he 
could say was that the sky had been 
blue, the river high and, he rather 
thought, that some green trees had 
been passed in the journey. 

And thereupon the second boy be- 
gan. He had observed twenty-nine 
different varieties of wild flowers. Un- 
doubtedly he named them all and 
most likely he described their habits. 
Of birds he’d identified four dozen. 
The names of the trees he knew and 
naturally he gave them. Nor was he 
silent upon much of the insect life 
which it had been his good fortune to 


encounter. The first lad hung his head 
in shame and was abashed. He had 
the eyes to see and saw not. Why 
couldn’t he be like the second boy 
who saw so much and remembered? 

By now the moral is quite lost upon 
me. Had I been the parent or guardian 
of these youngsters I would have fled 
for my life if ever I saw the second 
one headed in my direction. I’m not 
denying his prowess and powers and 
possibly he grew up to write another 
Main Street. And still again he may 
have done no more than edit a seed 
catalogue. 

For my own part, quite selfishly, I 
wish that books were shorter since I 
have to read so many. Other things 
being equal I generally find that the 
shorter books are better. They repre- 
sent a certain snobbish attitude toward 
life which seems to me essential for 
the artist. He should be one to say, 
“Oh, yes, that’s true. It is most in- 
dubitably a fact, but I’m a choosey 
fellow and not ready to associate with 
any stray fact that happens upon the 
way. I’'ll-have none of it.” 

And for an engaging and _ useful 
motto to the authors of 1927 may ! 
suggest—‘“Fewer facts and better.” 
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VANITY FAIR 


Americans Prefer Europe 


(Continued from page 53) 


the theatre. The “Tuesdays” at the 
Frangais are nests for provincials who 
have read of such things in the novels 
of Bourget; as to the “loggia-between- 
columns” of the Opéra, no one is ever 
seen there except eligible daughters. 

CiLorinpa: And I got married to go 
to the theatre! What are things like 
at Cécile Sorel’s? 

Jean: High windows look out on 
those pleasant quais of the Seine, the 
the right bank of which was once oc- 
cupied by kings and the left bank is 
now occupied by Americans. There is 
a positive deluge of marble and Coro- 
mandel lacquer. Panther skins are 
more plentiful than among hunters in 
Africa. The dining-room table, of 
white marble, would suit me perfectly 
as a mortuary slab. But the most im- 
portant piece of furniture, the feature 
of the house, is the bed. 

Ciorinpa (weeping): So that is 
where you live! 

Jean: Wait, my dear; calm yourself. 
All Paris knows Cécile Sorel’s bed. 
The magazines have photographed it, 
people file past it the way they do at 
Versailles, Cook’s organizes daily tours 
there, it is almost-a national property. 
Liberty, equality, fraternity. It has 
ceased to be furniture, it has become a 
general idea. It served as catafalque 
for the funeral of Victor Hugo, this 
monument streaming with gold, 
damask, and ostrich plumes, as_ba- 
rogue as the Cathedral of Mexico. 
Powdered valets, black ministers, ex- 
cellent suppers, pink champagne. 
Why, Sorel is the last of the French 
tradition: diadems, balls at the opera, 
splendid attire in the weighing en- 


closure, the “pesage,” of the steeple- 


chase at Auteuil. 

CiorinpA: I imagine it is like the 
Roman decadence set to music by 
Offenbach? 

Jean: Yes, with a slight official 
touch as well, like a reception at the 
Elysée. 

CrLorinpa: Are there other Cécile 
Sorels? 


Jean: The person who resembles 


her most (aside from Louis XIV.) is 
the Marquis de Piedmignon. Blond, 
discoloured, curly-haired, with white 
spats, quite fleshy, his legs stretched 
out in checker-board trousers, this 
nobleman still organizes pageants and 
cotillons. His rooms are lighted wholly 
by candle-light—there is no electricity, 
Each piece of furniture has a signa. 
ture, in the wainscoting there are 
faded pastels by La Tour. They play 
revisions of old music, on instruments 
of the past, the viola d’amore or the 
spinet. 

CLorinpa: Tell me, dear: are you 
quite sure that these salons, this world, 
have not lost their character since the 
war? 

Jean: I do not think so. The exqui- 
site has always been rare. Read the 
newspapers and you will see that Paris 
is just as brilliant, as... 

CrLorinpa: But what makes you be. 
lieve that these are the same people, 
and the same pleasures, as you have 
known? The foreigners, it is said... 

Jean: Only the foreigners of good 
society. Yes, the embassies and some 
very “left bank” Americans. Oh yes,— 
one place where I want to take you is 
the home of my friend Mrs. W. Handy. 
toast, of Boston. She lives in a remark- 
able chdteau near Dinard—and at 
Paris, Place des Vosges, she occupies 
the old Brinvilliers mansion (brick 
and stone). She gives charming comé- 
dies de salon. It is the pleasant and 
cultured women from abroad who add 
a charming and exotic touch to Pari- 
sian society. 

CLorInDA: Just as in the novels of 
Edith Wharton, then? 

Jean: Absolutely. Within three days, 
my dear, we shall be at Cherbourg. 
The curtain will rise upon the scene 
which I have described to you. There 
will be one more new and charming 
French girl. 

Ciorinpa (after reflection, and a bit 
hesitantly): And if all that has 
changed? 

JEAN (with assurance): In France 
nothing has ever changed! 

(Continued in the July issue) 


The Portrait of a Tenor 


(Continued from page 68) 


Reporter (while writing): I wish 
I were able to. 

TENOR (desperately): Have you 
anything else to ask? 

Reporter (closes his note-book): 
No, that will do. Thank you. Don’t 
feel depressed, maestro. Believe me, 
my method serves your interests as 
well as it does mine. No one is anxious 
to hear a tenor who is normal and un- 
interesting, no matter how beautifully 
he may sing. But a picturesque beast, 
even if he sings miserably, makes 
loads of money. 

Tenor: But I am not a beast! 

Reporter: Well, if you aren’t now, 
you'll be one, rest assured. Just finish 
your tour. And when you will have 
appeared in New York, London, Paris, 
Milan, Berlin, Vienna, Budapest, Bel- 
grade, and Athens, read your press 
clippings and you'll see what a beast 
you are. And what an interesting man! 
Believe me, nobody knows his own 


self. A man is never what he is in 
reality. He is like the portrait Public 
Opinion paints of him. And Public 
Opinion paints such a portrait as it 
wants to see of him. 

TENOR (melancholy): You are quite 
right. 

Reporter (tekes his notebook and 
writes something). 

Tenor: What are you writing this 
time? 

Reporter: Just what you've said: 
“Famous tenor would like to appeal 
before the world as a beast because 
he thinks it is necessary in order to 
make money and achieve glory.” Good 
bye. 

(Reporter hurriedly leaves the room. 
The Tenor remains alone; wipes away 
a tear, and then calls his Secretary). 

Tenor: Call up my manager I! 
mediately and tell him to double the 
price of the tickets for my appearance 
at once. 
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SPONSORED 


HARGRAFT 





In continental cities 

no end of trouble faces 

the touring smoker who 

must seek a match 

emporium. “It is 

to laugh,” say Doug- 
lass owners 





This 
Matchless 
Age 








On the Continent 


InParis, over by Hotel des Invalides, 
there’s a small shop that sells 
matches, as curios. And every 
once in a while some diligent son 
of Uncle Sam hits upon the place 
and buys out the whole stock. 
So you can’t be sure of getting 
matches there. 

The French, in the main, have 
given up matches. They have 
their iene des cigarettes— 
and, by Gallic nature, the man- 
ual dexterity to operate them. 


Press the trigger--there's your light 

















Look for name Douglass on” bottom of lighter 
Use Douglass Lighter Fluid; just the right 
grade 


An interesting chased design (pr -~--nwee 
distinguishes this Douglass in 5 avd 
triple silver plate at $10, insim- *—~* ais, 
ilar gold plate at $15. A new : - 
model in burnished metal, the 

Black Douglass sells for $5. 

Other Douglasses are leather ] 
covered; and for the ultra fastid- 4 
ious there are cases of precious ; 
metals—sterling and solid gold 

—at $25 to $150 — 
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The Douglass Lighter | 


But pity the poor American 
who finds himself promenading 
on Champs-Elysées with naught 
save Cigarettes and a desire for a 
light. A very ordinary Parisian 
can positively snub him even 
with a lighter that doesn’t work. 

If you plan to go abroad, then, 
it is important that you secure a 
dependable lighter and a pass- 
port. Until recently lepnadiblc 
lighters were the harder prob- 
lem. But Douglass has solved 
that with a perfected lighter, 
combining precision and sim- 
plicity. The Douglass is entirely 
automatic; it has no gadgets to 
lift, no sooty wheels to thumb— 
it lights at the mere press of a 
trigger! 

Or, if you are not going to 
Europe, give one to an embark- 
ing friend and you can follow 
his trail by his picture post 
cards—while with your own 
Douglass you blithely travel in 
smart circles here. 

Most all good tobacconists 
and jewelers display a wide se- 
lection of Douglass models; and 
Hargraft & Sons, Wrigley Build- 
ing, Chicago—if you write them 
—will gladly direct you to the 
handiest shop. The Douglass Co. 











VANITY FAIR 


The Birth of a Popular Song 


(Continued from page 41) 


call a song, Hello, Ostrich! 

Adopting Herman’s mass-production 
method, Jet us choose a title for our 
song. By taking the last word in the 
second line and coupling it with the 
first word in the first line, we have 
“Any State—Moon.” We now must 
honour one of these United States at 
the risk of offending the other forty- 
seven. We need a four-syllable name 
of two trochaic feet. Massachusetts, 
North Dakota, Arizona, or Mississippi 
might do; but not while Carolina re- 
mains in the Union! We are rewarded 
then, with Carolina Moon. This we 
augment to Underneath the Carolina 
Moon, the rhythm of which just 
matches the rhythm of our refrain 
melody, and we have our title. 

We proceed at last to the “words.” 
What we write about really doesn’t 
matter. The Girl I Left Behind Me is 
always a good theme; “’tis not so 
deep as a well, nor so wide as a church- 
door; but ’tis enough; ‘twill serve”. In 
this instance the singer has left her 
underneath the Carolina Moon and 
feels pretty much broken up about it. 
He is, however, confident that she is 
still where he left her. (The simple 
faith of song-writers! ) 

Keeping this tender tale in mind, 
we will write the lines. And, as we 
write, we will strive to be as senti- 
mental as possible, to use very few 
thymes, and to ignore completely the 
laws of versification; for then we can't 
go wrong. Behold the finished product: 


Ive been away from home 
For a long, long time; 

But. there’s someone ever 
In this heart of mine! 


REFRAIN 


Underneath the Carolina Moon 
1 know she’s waiting alone. 
Where the cotton blossems are in 
bloom 
She is calling, 
home!” 
How I yearn 
To return; 
For I know, yes, | know, 
been true. 
So underneath the Carolina Moon 
Pll whisper, “Dear, I love you!” 


“Come 


back 


she’s 


It is but the work of a minute to 
write the words into the score; and 
the song is complete. Try it over on 
your piano, ukelele, glockenspiel, or 


kazoo. How do you like it? Say any. 
thing you please about the words, and 
we will take it as a compliment. But 
if you ever hint that the melody js 
bad, remember that you will be insult. 
ing eight or ten very good composers, 

“Just a moment,” I seem to hear 
you say. “Do you mean to tell me that 
this is the way such songs as Remem. 
ber, Dardanella and They Didn't Be. 
lieve Me were written?” 

No, reader, I do not. Very few of 
the songs that have swept the nation 
were written in the way we have just 
written Underneath 'the Carolina Moon, 
The big song hits comprise about two 
percent of all the songs published in 
any given year; and no one can tell 
you exactly how they were conceived, 
Nor can any writer explain to you why 
one of his songs sold two million copies 
while another, apparently equally 
popular, sold only two hundred. All 
songs seem great (to their. writers) 
after they have become hits. When a 
writer has collected a fat royalty check 
on a given song, he may account for 
its success by saying, “No wonder it 
was a hit; it had a great title;” or, 
“The melody was based on the scale: 
how could it miss?” Nevertheless, the 
same writer’s next “great title” and 
melody “based on the scale” may be 
given a very indifferent reception in 
the music stores. 

The Great American Bore, however, 
is still with us. He is-insatiable for 
professional gossip. In addition to our 
old friend, “Which do you write first?” 
he is primed with a catechism of four 
questions: 

“Does a song-writer have to be a 
pianist ?” 

No. Every musical instrument, ex- 
cept only the bass drum, has been used 
to compose a jazz melody. One writer 
of several hits could only whistle his 
melodies, which were taken down by 
a paid musical arranger. 

“Must the writer of ‘the words’ he 
a poet?” 

On the contrary. The less he knows 
about poetry, the more likely he is to 
write hits. 

“What kind of song is usually the 
biggest seller?” 

The ballad, Till We Meet Again, by 
Whiting and Egan, sold nearly five 
million copies. 

“What kind af song would be a hit 
at the moment?” 


God! If I only knew! 


A Moving Day in Literature 


(Continued from page 67) 


in place of “ice cream soda and 
females”. 

If any author has occasion to enter- 
tain his characters in a club,—a real 
club, such as no longer exists in the 
United States,—I invite him, as a per- 
sonal matter,—to put them into the 
University Club, 183 Mansfield Street, 
where they will find everything needed 
for the best class of fiction. 

They will then be able toreinsert into 
theirstoriessuch little lost touches as:— 

“It was the habit of Sir John to drop 
into his club for a glass of sherry and 
bitters before driving home to dinner.” 

There is so much more class in that 
than in saying that he generally 


stopped at a fountain for a lemonade. 

If the plan which I have outlined 
is carried through, the first train-load 
of American authors will probably be 
shipped in within a month. Scene lay- 
ing will begin at once. And next sea- 
son’s crop of novels will begin:— 

“The sun was slowly setting on bot 
sides of the St. Lawrence illuminating 
with its dying beams the windows of 
the hotels and clubs of Montreal in 
one of which, licensed to sell wine and 
beer up till midnight, a man and a 
woman,—” 

And the story is off to a good start 
and literature comes into its own 
again. 
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Gentlemen.’ 


A convenient.pleasant 
place to buythe finest 
clothes and furnishings 











Fine specimen of old “‘Cigar Store 
Indian”’ which now stands in front 


of Six East Forty-fifth Street. 


A New Service 








-* those who find it inconvenient 
to visit our establishment we have 

prepared, and will send upon re- 
& quest, a beautiful booklet printed 
in several colors, featuring the 
products of our own impor- 
tation. 


















In addition to illustrating 
sixty-six styles and prices 
of Blue Bar Pipes, we fea 
ture cigarettes, cigars, 
tobaccos, Rolls Razor, 
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specialties. 
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BAR 


PIPE 


What a differ- 
ence in flavour 
such a fine pipe 
makes. Blue Bar 
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safety razor with 
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blade actually guaranteed by the manu- 
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with its superior comfort—$12—a real 
economy as you’ve no more blades to 
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esting book in colors will be forwarded. 
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A typically spacious fitting room in the 
Browning- King Fifth Avenue Store. 
(Corner of 45th Street) 


ERE you may leisurely dally over 
the selection of a tie—or swiftly 
satisfactorily complete the pur- 


chase of an entire wardrobe. Here you 


can 


buy the smartest thing of its kind, 


secure in the knowledge that it is also 


the 


best of its kind. § A unique 


advantage in buying ready - tailored 
clothes here is this: You may select 
the suit itself as usual, or, if you wish, 
simply select your fabric in the piece 


and 


the 


you are then shown this fabric in 
finished suit. { Browning - King 


clothes are made only in our own 
shops, sold only through our own 
stores. Accordingly, they carry unusu- 


ally 


advantageous prices. 
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pictures—that catch 
and re-create every de- 
tail of the big thrills—are 
taken with the beautiful 
Filmo Camera shown 
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here. Easier than taking 


snapshots. No special skill required. 


Simply look through Filmo’s spy-glass 
viewfinder, press a button, and “what you 
see you get,” automatically. No focusing for 
distance. No cranking. No tripod required. 
Although made by the world’s largest pro- 
ducers of professional movie cameras and 
equipment, Filmo is the original automatic 
motion picture camera for the amateur. 
Thousands now own them, and find their 
use easy. 


Eastman Safety Film (16 mm.)—in the 
yellow box—used in Filmo Camera is ob- 
tained at practically all stores handling cam- 
eras and supplies. Original film cost covers 
developing and return postage to your door. 


Then show your movies on wall or screen 
at home with the remarkably simple Filmo 
Automatic Projector. Brilliant, flickerless pic- 
tures of theatre quality result. For variety of 
entertainment, choose from Filmo Library 
—hundreds of subjects at little more cost 
than raw film. 


Mail coupon for complete information and 
nearest dealer’s name. 
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Try a new 
sensation in 
underwear comfort 


Does your underwear ever grip you across 
the back when you stoop to putt? Have you 
ruined drives at crucial moments because 
you couldn’t get the ease and freedom so 
essential to golf? 

Then, join thousands of other golfers. 
Discover new freedom in a Lewis Golf Suit. 
It’s light as a feather. Gives with every 
motion of your body—absorbs perspiration 
as no other fabric can, and thus relieves 
chafing. Fits every figure perfectly—no 
more uncomfortable, “balloon” sizes. 

If you want underwear that you'll be 
proud to wear, with comfort you've never 


had before, here it is! 


As fine for office or street as on 
the fairway. All better stores sell 


The New 
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i iain 


Certainly! Underwear must be 
as free as your swing. Look 
forthe Lewis labelandthe little 
picture of a golfer on every 
genuine Lewis Golf Suit. 
. . « 
If youcannotsecure the Lewis 
Golf Suit from yourjocal mer- 
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ment from top of shoulder, 
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height and weight, and we 
will send you postpaid two 
suits, no sleeves, knee length 
for $5.00; or two suits, no 
sleeves, 34 length for $6.00. 
Lewis Knitting Co.,120Main 
Street, Janesville, Wisconsin 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Hanging of Hicks the Pirate 


(Continued from page 55) 


flowers and singing birds; the young 
man and the just budding woman; 
the fond wife and the doting hus- 
band, all fell beneath my murderous 
hand; or were made the shrieking vic- 
tims of my unholy passion first, and 
then slaughtered like cattle.” 

And so on ad infinitum. He ranged 
up and down North and South America 
and Europe, like Huck Finn, the Red 
Handed, and Tom Sawyer, the Black 
Avenger of the Spanish Main,—both 
of whom, I suspect, were then working 
for some New York newspaper. Finally, 
in his confessions Hicks described the 
undoubted crimes on the oyster-sloop. 


| His plans for burning her, after the 


murders, went to pieces when she 
collided with the other vessel, and he 
was terrified into making his escape in 
boat. He landed first at 


New York, and his breakfast. 

Friday, July 13th, 1860, was the day 
appointed for the hanging of Hicks, 
the Pirate. The place was Bedloe’s 
Island, now Liberty Island. It is not 
probable that any pirate has had the 
sentence of death executed upon him 
in New York Harbour since that date, 
—certainly not in the presence of such 
a “vast concourse”. As the vast con- 
course included ten thousand persons, 
some of them must be living today. 
Many a respectable citizen slipped 
away from home that morning, and 
came back at night expressing disgust 
that so many people had such morbid 
curiosity, but silent as to his presence 
on the island or on the waters nearby. 
To us of today, such a curiosity is 
horrible, but in 1860 a hanging was no 
worse spectacle to the average citi- 
zen than a prize-fight is in 1927. 

Hicks received the consolations of 
religion from Father Duranquet, and 
afterwards partook of a cup of tea and 
“some slight refreshments.” Then he 
proceeded to array himself in his 
hanging costume, which was remark- 
able as an example of what the well- 
dressed pirate wore in 1860. It was “a 
suit of blue cottonade, got up for the 
occasion. His coat was rather fancy, 


| being ornamented with two rows of 


gilt navy buttons, and a couple of an- 
chors in needlework. A white shirt, 
a pair of blue pants, a pair of 


light pumps, and the old Kossuth 
hat he wore when arrested, was his 
attire.” 

A procession of four carriages left 
the Tombs before nine o’clock in the 
morning. The prisoner was in the first 
carriage, with the priest, the marshal, 
and two assistants. At the foot of 
Canal Street they all boarded the 
steamboat Red Jacket. The scene 
there, as all the reporters agreed, 
“baffled description.” There were 1500 
persons on board. 

The famous steamship Great East. 
ern was in the river at this time, lying 
off Hammond (now West Eleventh) 
Street. As many of the passengers in 
the Red Jacket wished to see the great 
ship, Marshal Rvnders approached 
Hicks, and asked if it would be an in. 
convenience to have the hanging post- 
poned for an hour or two. The prisoner 
expressed himself as quite at the dis. 
posal of the gentlemen on the Red 
Jacket and added that no number of 
postponements would annoy him in the 
slightest degree. So the steamboat 
made a turn up the river and gratified 
the curiosity of the passengers. Then 
the Red Jacket was put about for 
Bedloe’s Island. 

Following the example of Thack. 
eray at the execution of Courvoisier, 
we will turn away from the gallows, 
and look at the harbour. Steamboats, 
barges, oyster sloops, yachts and row- 
boats covered the water within view of 
the scaffold. They had come from 
many places, but especially from Con- 
necticut and from Long Island, where 
the brothers Watts were known. There 
were barges with awnings spread, 
under which thirsty passengers drank 
lager beer. There were row-boats, with 
ladies,—no, says a shocked reporter, 
with “females of some sort” in them. 
They gazed from under the fringes of 
their parasols, as the final penalty was 
exacted. Newly painted, and anchored 
within three hundred feet of the gal- 
lows, was the sloop E. A. Johnson, on 
which the murders were committed. 
A huge burgee, with her name in red 
letters, flew up from her topmast. Her 
deck was crowded, her masts and 
spars covered with sight-seers. She 
was the most conspicuous sight to the 
eyes of the dying man. 


Mighty Practisers 


(Continued from page 72) 


the club by pure natural genius. Yet I 
doubt if anyone works harder than he 
does in preparation for some big event. 
When he was at Muirfield last spring 
for our Amateur Championship, he 
retired to a neighboring course whole 
afternoons together, while George 
Duncan endeavoured to doctor him for 
some malady of the iron clubs. Judg- 
ing by subsequent events the prescrip- 
tion must have been an effective one. 

These last are examples from high 
life, but some of the most soul-stirring 
instances of practise come from hum- 
ble life. Two of the most inveterate 
practisers I ever knew were two de- 
voted brothers who lived together and 
played all their golf together. They 
played what were, I suppose, nomi- 


nally matches, but nobody ever knew 
who won them and I doubt if the 
players knew themselves. Each round 
was only a means to an end, that of 
trying some new device. Occasionally 
each was selfish enough to try a de- 
vice of his very own, but as a tule 
they tested them together and ur 
doubtedly came into the clubhouse one 
day remarking, “We have been trying 
to use our wrists more”. We, who 
watched them, had a suspicion that 
one of the two was less fanatical than 
the other, that he would occasionally 
have liked a real match and a little 
less thinking about his arms and legs. 
But he was much too faithful and 
devoted ever to drop a hint of such 
a thing. 
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Confession 
De Luxe 





SECRETA: You are a jolly good 
mixer. 


REPLETA: Naturally. I use 
Martini & Rossi non alco- 
holic Vermouth. 


S Encore said to Bra- 
A... “I do the same 
thing you do but with 
greater nicety”. Martini & 
Rossi non alcoholic Ver- 
mouth is the choice of the 
sophisticated palate. It is 
chosen for the same reason 
that the finest of all things 
are selected. Many who 
mix Martini & Rossi are 
regarded as experts in the 
art of the apéritif—yet 
this is the simple secret. 
They use as they choose 
—the dry Italian or the 


Extra Dry. The first is 
snappy. The second a 


whisper more so. 


NEW EDITION 
“Confessions of a 
Good Mixer’ 


How to use that 
dainty dryness be- 
fore dinner. How to 
enjoy that stomachic 
zest after dinner. 
How one can be a 
“host”. Appetizing 
suggestions. 
Send for the new 
edition—even if 
you have had 
previous ones. 









C onfusingly 

enough, anything 

but our “non 

alcoholic” is not 

genuine. These 

words, on the fa- 

mous Martini & 

Rossi label, are 

your protection. 
W.A. Taytor& Co. 


Sole Importers 


94 Pine Street 
New York City 


MARTINI & ROSSI 


(NON ALCOHOLIC) 


VERMOUTH 


At the Better Grocery and Delicatessen 
Stores Everywhere 
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DHERE is a 
STRONG-HEWAT 
VirginWool FABRIC 


for every man. 


Always, among Strong- 
Hewat Virgin Wool 
Fabrics, you will find 
the type of cloth that. 
you prefer. The beauti- | 
ful colors and novel 





weaves which distin-| 


in finishes! 


available | 


from smooth, soft sax- 
ony to rugged Tweed. 


Strong-Hewat colorful 
fabrics are not sports 
wear fabrics only— 
there are many prac- 
tical weaves and pat- 
terns for business wear. 
Thedistinguishing char- 
acteristic of all Strong- 
Hewat fabrics is the 
rich color . . . a rich 
ness made possible only 
by the use of new lus- 
trous virgin wool. 


- 
Strong, Hewat & Co. Inc., | 
25 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. | 


Gentlemen: Please send me your | 
Color Harmony Chart for [J Light | 
Hair (1 Dark Hair (1) Auburn Hair 
O] Gray (Including Black) Hair. 
(Be sure to place check mark in 
square before chart you desire.) 


| 
HIE oa ostconsoceavsaceNcdsegcnnemdinsesass> ; | 
| 





Address .... 
I usually buy my clothes at 


and my favorite brand is 


joocorere ee ee 





Py 


PRESIDENT 


opera HEWAT 
Virgin Wool FABRICS 





Stronc, Hewat & Co. Inc. 25 Madison Ave, NEw YORK 








S till fishing 
guish these fabrics wa ui OY th € rig h t 


tobacco? 


Or havé you caught on to 


CRAVEN 


Sorrow over the “‘big one 
that got away’’ won't last 
long if you seek and find 
consolation in a pipeful of 
Craven Mixture—imported 
from London. 


And at the end of a day— 
when the triumphs and hard 
luck stories are told and re- 
told—what solid, whole- 
souled pleasure there is in 
every ‘‘puff’’ from the pipe 
lucky enough to be laden 
with fragrant Craven! 


Here is truly a ‘‘tobacco 
to live for’’, as Sir James 
Barrie said. A tobacco which 
has remained unchanged for 
the sixty years since it was 
blended at the express com- 
mand of the Third Earl of 
Craven in 1867. 


Craven Mixture—the most 
popular and highly praised 
quality tobacco in the world 
—can now be bought at your 
own tobacconist anywhere in 
the United States or Canada. 





i 

' Carreras, Ltd., 220 Fifth Avenue 

| New York Ci ity. 

I enclose 10c stamns. Send liberal ; 
sample tin ie c RAVEN MIXTU RE, 


Special * 
Offer 








MIXTURE? 


ee eee ee Se 


‘ Imported from London 
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Better 
Shave” 


for the 
hard-to-shave 








WO TYPES of men are quickest to adopt “the bet- 

ter shave”. One is the hard-to-shave man. The other 
type quite naturally seeks out the better things in life 
and is fussy about his face. 


both of these men. Others like its soothing, beard- 
softening lather, its pleasing, masculine odor of Royal 
Fern and its kind treatment of a tender face. 


If you are hard-to-shave, get a tube of Fougére Royale 
today from your druggist. 


Fougere Royale AFTER-SHAVING Lotion is a boon 
to tender faces, soothing and restoring moisture to 
the skin, It is new but most good druggists have it. 

——9 es 


Sougere oyale 


Shaving Cream 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 


| . : 
Fougére Royale Shaving Cream was made to satisfy 










Shaving Cream, 50c: 
After-Shaving 
otion, 75¢; 
Shaving Stick, 75c; 
Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 
Facial Soap, 50c. 






Houbigant, Inc., 539 W. 45th St., New York 
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All One Need Know About China 


(Centinued from page 39) 


the group in a general sor of way- 
In this lies at least one explanation 
of the fact that the Chinese who have 
invented so many things have de- 
veloped so few of them. They invented 
the mariner’s compass, but never at- 
tained any distinction as navigators; 
they invented printing from movable 
blocks, but popular education or even 
the ability to read is as remote as it 
was before the invention of printing; 
they invented gunpowder and cannon 
but have never made much use of 
them. Most of the Chinese people to- 
day are doing what most of the Chinese 
did centuries ago: working hard in an 
ineffectual and irregular way, to sus- 
tain a meager existence. There are 
many reasons why this is so, but an 
important one is the Chinese unwilling- 
ness to recognize a leader of the herd. 
If this trait of indifference to leader- 
ship is typical of the Chinese. as my ob- 
servations persuade me that it is, the im- 
plications are very serious. The general 
way of living and thinking of a whole 
people is a difficult thing to change. 
Many books about China were 
written twenty-five years ago. All an- 
ticipated profound and_ sweeping 
changes in China. Yet the change to 
a republican form of government has 
had no more—indeed, less—effect on 
the people as a whole than the change 
from the Ming to the Ching (Manchu 
dynasty) in 1644, or the change from 
the Yuan (Mongol) to the Ming 
dynasty in 1360. China has not awak- 
ened; it has not been transformed; it 
is no more convulsed now than it has 
been many times before, and may 
reasonably be expected to be again. 
The world today seems to regard what 
is happening in China as something 
quite abnormal. Yet no one can read 
the history of China for the period 
1850-1865 and maintain any great ex- 
citement over the conditions existing 
in 1927. About the only thing that 
seems changed is that international 
public opinion today would probably 
not sanction imposing indemnities on 
China to compensate for foreign lives 
and property damage; but, on the 
other hand, the Chinese, having learned 
by experience that taking the lives of 
foreigners and wrecking their property 
is decidedly unprofitable, both individ- 
ually and collectively, are not likely to 
stage a repetition of 1900 or even of 1870, 
unless the “World Revolution” wing 
of the Southern group get into control. 
To one who asks how China can 
manage without a responsible govern- 
ment, the answer is that it will continue 
to manage as it has always managed. 
A well-organized effective govern- 
ment has been the exceptional thing 
in China’s history; what has been 
going on in the past sixteen years is 
not far from an average condition. It 
is mainly dearth of front-page material 
for the newspapers here that makes it 
loom so large at the present time. If 
the Chinese rural population realized 
the world’s interest in its affairs, they 
would be genuinely astonished. 
Profound transformations in China 
have been expected hefore and have 
failed to materialize. The reason is that 
the people are not disposed to follow 
popular leaders except under the in- 
fluence of some wave of national feel- 
ing. Mechanical means of awakening 
popular emotion are absent in China; 


superstitions, such as those which were 
so effective in 1900, liave greatly de. 
clined; and everyone must admit that 
unequal treaties must be rated pretty 
low as stimulants of public opinion, 
But antagonism to the alien is a time. 
tried method of stirring up popular 
excitement; it is generally the basis of 
riots in American cities. The difficulty 
is that its use is so dangerous. If jt 
should now go to the lengths it did in 
1900, the endpoint would conceivably 
be an international protectorate for 
China. The leaders of the armed 
groups in China understand this quite 
clearly and it is not likely to happen, 

What does all this really matter to 
the American people, some one will 
ask. It really matters a good deal, 
China represents approximately one. 
fourth the people in the whole world, 
yet our whole trade with them, im. 
ports and exports together, amounts 
to less than the domestic business done 
by one American corporation, General 
Motors. Kerosene and other manu 
factured products form the bulk of 
their purchases but even at that they 
have been a considerate market for 
American-grown cotton and rice. They 
need a stable government before they 
can rise to a standard of living that 
will give them a consuming status 
much above the present mere margin 
of existence. The Chinese are nearly 
all kept busy now in raising enough 
food to live on. Eventually they will 
discover how to barter their products 
in other lines of activity for more 
food than they could themselves raise 
in the same time. China will then have 
to provide more food for her people 
(the people are not now sufficiently 
well-fed to make good workmen) and 
produce it without much increase of 
area under cultivation and with a 
much less extravagant use of human 
labour. The result will be an enormous 
increase in the consuming power of 
approximately one-fourth of _ the 
population of the world. 

In the beginning, at least, and per- 
haps always, the industrial rise of 
China will initiate a corresponding in- 
crease in her trade along what may be 
called the frontiers of her contact 
with the rest of the world. It seems 
probable that American industry can 
advantageously compete with the do- 
mestic industries of China in meeting 
that demand. But if the demand is to 
develop, industry must develop, and 
before industry can develop there 
must be a stable government. 

The sound interest of our own and 
other governments is to avoid aligning 
ourselves with a faction that seems to 
be on top at the moment, because next 
month or year that faction may be 
underneath. Also it is never profitable, 
in the long run, to meddle in the in- 
ternal affairs of other nations. 

There is an earnest group of foreign- 
educated Chinese, mostly young men, 
who sincerely believe that China, 
which has been over four thousand 
years making itself what it is, can be 
remade overnight by an acceptance of 
a revolutionary philosophy. For this 
over-articulate minority the men with 
power, the Chinese politicians, have 
only contempt. These latter are merely 
and gladly exploiting in the Chinese 
the innate hostility to the foreigner 
which is latent in every people. 
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How TO BE 


WELL-DRESSED 
—UNDRESSED 


Be Guided by the Youngish Men 
Who Set This Underwear Style 


LOT of misguided men who 
look smart enough on the 
Avenue cut mighty sorry figures 
in the locker-room, because they 
haven't learned that underwear can 
be comfortable, cool and stylish. 
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To retain your dignity and to bg 


keep that well-dressed look on all 
occasions step into Reis Jimshires*| 4 
and Jimpants*. It’s the underwear 
now being worn by active men. 


Generous in the size of arm-| Z 


holes and comfortable, Reis Jim- 
shirts are knit in the latest pull- 
over style. 


And Jimpants, cut like track 
pants, are snug at the waist and 
smartly flaring over the hips. They| Z 
won't climb with the thermometer 
or cling when it’s sticky hot. 


Plain whites and colored pat- 
terns. Priced from 75c per gar- 
ment—$1.50 a suit, and up. 

If you cannot get Reis Jimshirts| Z 
and Jimpants from your dealer, 
write 
ROBERT REIS & CO. 
889 Broadway, New York city| GY 


to 






#Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


JIMSHIRTS & JIMPANTS 
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CORRECT ACCESSORIES 


Many new designs in exclusive Hosiery have 
recently arrived from France and Great Britain 


The drop stitch Striped Hose comes in all color 
combinations at $4.00 the pair 


The Golf Stockings in combinations of grey and 
brown at $10.00 the pair 


DUDLEY G. ELDRIDGE. 


SHIRTMAKERS HABERDASHERS 


5 EAST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK 


FOUNDED 1905 
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The original marma- 
a 

lade and still the most 

popular. You can buy 


no better than 


KEILLERS 


+ DUNDEE 


MARMALADE 


ZA 


OA 
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Play the 


SILVER 
KING 














OME men pick up a 
four leaf clover and 
shoot the next four holes 
in par! But of all great talis- 
mansthat a golfercancarry 
none is as consistently 
good as a Silver King. For 
it does make a big psycho- 
logical difference to play 
the best ball. 


Most golfers find they get 
15 to 25 yards longer flight 
when they play this best 
of all good golf balls. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 









PHILADELPHIA 
LOS ANGELES 


BOSTON 
MEMPHIS 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 
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Removing film on teeth is accorded high importance by the modern dentist. 


So Pzpsodent is chosen for its unique therapeutic and prophylactic qualities. 


Keep Film Off Your Teet 


Thus the price of teeth like pearls, is 
regular film removal in this way 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube Free 


EETH and gums are imperiled, 
say many authorities, by a film 
that forms on teeth. 


Ordinary brushing having failed to 
combat it effectively, a new way in 
tooth cleansing is being advised. A way 
that differs in formula and effect from 
previous methods. These are embodied 
in the special film-removing dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. 


Now an effective film combatant 


For years dental science sought ways 
to fight film. Clear teeth and healthy 
gums come only when film is con- 
stantly combated—removed every day 
from the teeth. 





The charm of smiles depends on sparkling teeth, and 
for those Pepsodent can be counted on invariably. 


Film was found to cling to teeth; to 
get into crevices and stay; to hold in 
contact with teeth food substances 
which fermented and fostered the acids 
of decay. Germs by the millions breed 
in it. And they, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea and most gum 
disorders. 


Thus there was a universal call for 
an effective film-removing method. Or- 
dinary brushing was found ineffective. 
Now two effective combatants have 
been found, approved by high dental 
authority and embodied in a _ tooth 
paste called Pepsodent. Pepsodent acts 
first to curdle the film. Then it thor- 
oughly removes the film in gentle 
safety to enamel. 


At the same time, it acts to firm the 
gums—Pepsodent provides, for this 
purpose, the most recent dental findings 
in gum protection science knows today. 
Pepsodent also multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva. And thus aids in neutral- 
izing mouth acids as they form. 


It multiplies the starch digestant of 
the saliva. Thus combats starch de- 
posits which might ferment and form 
acids. 


No other method known to present- 
day science embodies protective agents 
like those in Pepsodent. 


Please accept Pepsodent test 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. 
Brush teeth this way for 10 days. Note 
how thoroughly film is removed. The 
teeth gradually lighten as film coats go. 


At the end of that time, we believe 
you will agree, that next to regular 
dental care, Pepsodent, the quality 
dentifrice, provides the utmost science 
has discovered for better tooth and 
gum protection. 





FREE—10-DAY TUBE 





Mail coupon to 
The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 1065, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Name..... 
Address..... 
1 Se ‘ 


Canadian Office: The Pepsodent Co., 
191 George St., Toronto 2, Ont., Canada. 


Only onetubetoafamily 2509 














PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 
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ITH the issue of Vanity, Fair 

now in the reader’s hands it will 
be noted that the magazine appears in 
a totally new dress. 

The present type, here used for the 
first time in any periodical, is a varia- 
tion, exclusively designed for the 
Condé Nast Publications, of a 9-on-10 
point Bodoni. It has been adopted at 
the end of a prolonged research and 
analysis of all available types. The 
type selected is pre-eminently the 
letter-form par excellence for Vanity 
Fair. It had seemed at first impossible 
that a type could be found, at once 
supremely legible and decorative. Yet 
the new type scores 95% in legibility 
and has obviously considerable aesthetic 
distinction. 

It is a twentieth century reproduc- 
tion of the famous type of Giambattista 
Bodoni, the daring Italian innovator 
who brought about the revolution in 
typographic taste at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. As types go, 
it is a modern letter, variants of it 
having been used continuously since 
Bodoni’s day to the present hour, to 
print the great bulk of the world’s 
literature. 

Bodoni’s Italian type was never 
accepted whole-heartedly by the Eng- 
lish. They were forced, however, to 
meet the new taste after 1800 and 
compromised with a model upon which 
nearly all so-called English and Ameri- 
can “modern” types are based. The 
average American newspaper type of 
today is a survival of this English form. 
The French, on the contrary, accepted 
the Bodoni with alacrity and helped to 
popularize it the world over. French 
variants of the Bodoni model have for 
us today considerable novelty and in- 
terest. 

Style and clarity have determined 
the new type for Vanity Fair. In re- 
lation to the number of words on a 
page and the luxurious white space 
between the lines, the type has a 
maximum of legibility. At the same 
time it is the most interesting and 
unhackneyed type available for maga- 
zine composition. 


Walter Lippmann, Chairman of the 
editorial board of the New York 
World and observer-in-chief of the 
American political scene, has written 
for the July issue of Vanity Fair a 
consideration of the presently decreas- 
ing importance of religion in politics. 
In the past the unwritten prerequisite 
for Presidential eligibility has been pro- 
fessing Protestantism. Now Alfred E. 
Smith, Governor of New York State 
and a devout Catholic, is being 
seriously considered for the Democratic 
nomination for President in 1928. By 
the simple fact of his religious con- 
victions, he challenges the most hal- 
lowed prejudice of the American 
people. In reply to an article in the 
Atlantic Monthly formulating this 
challenge, Governor Smith has defined 
his views on religion and politics and 
reconciled the breach between the 
two. Mr. Lippmann’s article will take 
the form of a criticism of Governor 


Smith’s reply. Mr. Lippmann is almost 
unique among American political 
writers for the unvarying sanity and 
balance of his pronouncements, hoy. 
ever explosive the issues of contro. 
versy may happen to be. 


NEWS OF OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


***Heywood Broun plans to take 
ship shortly for Europe. 

***Sherwood Anderson recently re. 
turned from Europe and is now living 
in Virginia. His brother, Karl Ander. 
son, has had an exhibition of paintings 
in New York. Among the canvases 
shown was one of his brother, Sher. 
wood. 

***Carl Van Vechten, who has just 
arrived in New York from Hollywood, 
threatens momentarily to return to 
Hollywood. He has publicly requested 
that he be hereafter called “the Holly. 
wood boy.” 

***Corey Ford has now returned to 
these shores after a nine-months’ trip 
around the world. He claims to have 
been the first white man to see several 
things. Among his exploits was a 
crocodile-hunt in Java. 

***David Gray, Jo Davidson, and 
Arnold Bennett are among those on an 
expedition to engage in archaeological 
research in Greece. 

***Hugh Walpole is now touring the 
United States, disseminating culture. 

*** Aldous Huxley has returned to 
the Liguria on the Italian Mediter- 
ranean coast, having concluded his trip 
around the world. Among his-neigh- 
bours on the Italian Riviera are Max 
Beerbohm, Gordon Craig and Granville 
Barker. 

***Gilbert Gabriel will take a house 
in the town of Garmisch in the Bava- 
rian Tyrol this summer. Garmisch is a 
suburb of Munich where Richard 
Strauss lives. Mr. Gabriel plans to write 
a novel. His last, published several 
years ago, was Brownstone Fronts. 

***Ralph Barton has bought an 
hotel in the Faubourg St. Germain, 
Paris, France. His intention is to live 
permanently in Paris. His next-door 
neighbor will be Boutet de Monvel. 
His wife is Germaine Tailleferre, a 
French modernist composer. Mr. Bar- 
ton has been so active as an ardent 
Francophile that his election to the 
Légion d’honneur seems probable. He 
has also been active of late as the 
sponsor of Mr. Charles Spencer Chap- 
lin as a caricaturist of talent. 

***Miguel Covarrubias has arrived 
in France on his maiden visit to 
Europe. He has recently had an ex 
hibition of drawings in colour. 

‘***Deems Taylor is engaged in 
writing a new opera. His page of munv- 
grams in Vanity Fair brought a great 
many requests from people whom he 
did not know, to execute their mono 
grams. He accepted this unsolicited 
trade in those cases where the letters 
of request were amusing. One gentle: 
man sent two five-dollar bills from 
Peru, in return for which Mr. Taylor 
gladly did his monogram. He has now, 
however, gone out of the monogram 
business. 
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| Your Legs Will Thank You ! 


Summerweights 
that lighten and 
cool your feet 











PLONELRY 
WIDE BE.TS 








Your waist aill thank you o! E N Your shoulders will thank: you 


PrONEERY 
SUSPENDERS 




















Who Appreciate Comfort 


‘TREAT your legs and waist and shoulders right. Treat them to Pioneer- 
Brighton Garters, a Pioneer Belt, Pioneer Suspenders. Let them know 

what perfect comfort is. 

“‘Man’s Comfort”’ was the ideal upon which the Pioneer-Brighton business 

was founded in 1877. ‘‘Man’s Comfort” is the outstanding reason for 

Pioneer-Brighton popularity after 50 years of service to men. 

There is no substitute for ‘“‘Pioneer-Brighton”’ comfort. Nothing takes the 

place of Pioneer-Brighton Garters, Pioneer Belts, or Pioneer Suspenders. In- 

sist upon them at the men’s wear counter. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
315 £0323 North Twelfth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| yp JQ[PIONEERIOWe 


upernatural’ Going 
Stron 
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HE MAN WHO CARES 


ane 
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Genuine 


panemas 





TELL US 


7" The age of the child 
to be placed in school 


2. The location you 
prefer 


2. lhe subjects of study 
to be stressed 


e 


4 The approximate 


tuition fee. “Ah! I see you are now wearing a 


‘Supernatural’ Panama.” 
“That’s right. How did you recognize it?” 
“Why, by the beautiful color, style and 
soft appearance, they are so entirely re 
ifferent anybody can distinguish them.” 

Made exclusively by 


1932 Graybar Bldg., Lexington at 43d, ECUADORIAN PANAMA HAT CO. 
New York City 297-303 Mercer Street New York, N. Y. 


“VE Ly | 
Vogue Vanity Fair House & Garden Sold by foremost dealers xtreme Mild 







We will mail you 
at once a list of 
suitable schools 


CONDE NAST 
: EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
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‘We're snobs, 










Like you, we prefer 
the best of every- 
thing—even when it is 
the most expensive. 
Fortunately for us, 
we're big enough to 
buy the best—leathers, 
workmanship, style 
and everything. 


Fortunately for you, 
we are big enough to 
give the best to you in 
John Wards. At $7 to 
$11 they are the most 
expensive to make, the 
least expensive to buy. 





A matter of pride 
with us —this matter 
of price to you. 


ohn Ward 


en's Shoes 


INCORPORATED— REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


42nd Street 
between Madison and 
Fifth Avenues 
Broadway, just below 38th 


Other convenient shops in 
New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia and Newark 

















MURAD 


THE WORLD’S BEST CIGARETTE 


For the man da 
who feels entitled / 

to life's és 

better | 








VANITY FAIR 











Keep your system 


running 
with ~ 


hee. 


THE TONIC APPETIZER 
will do it ~ 


For busy men and women— 
Abbott’s Bitters, a delightful 
tonic and invigorator—sam- 
ple by mail, 25 cts. C. W. 
Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


smoothly 





























The Cradle Type Telephones of the Continent are admired the 
world over. They are serviceable ornaments of exquisite beauty, 
appreciated in the fine home and office. A most unusual gift. 
Nickel and Black finish ...$30.00 Statuary Bronze finish........ $36.00 
Satin Brass finish ..... 36.00 Gold or Silver Plate............. . 60.00 
All finishes with dial, extra....$20.00 
Order By Mail 


Le Continental Co. Inc. P. O. Box 255 South Orange, N. J. 
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Statement of the ownership, management, ete., re 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 191 
of Vanity Fair, published monthly at Greenwich, 
Conn., for April 1, 1927. State of Connecticut, 
County of Fairfield: Before me, a notary public 
in and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared Condé Nast, who having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Publisher of Vanity Fair, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed o 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 1—That_ the 
names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Condé Nast, Greenwich, Conn. ; Editor, 
Frank Crowninshield, Greenwich, Conn.; Man 
aging Editor, Donald Freeman, Greenwich, Conn.; 
Business Manager and General Manager, F. L. 
Wurzburg, Greenwich, Conn. 2—That the owners 
are: Owner, The Condé Nast Publications, Inc. 
Greenwich, Conn. Stockholders: Condé _Nast, 
1040 Park Ave., New York, N. Y.;_F. L 
Wurzburg, Kimball <Ave., Bronxville, N. Y5 
Sara Birchall, Riverview Manor, Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y.; Edna Woolman Newton, 12 East 86th St., 
New York, N. Y.;+Heyworth Campbell, 45 Tieman 
Place, New York, N. Y.; Frank Crowninshield, 
1040 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Macdonald 
DeWitt, 375 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y.; 
Macdonald DeWitt, Trustee, 375 Riverside Drive, 
New York, N. ¥.; Mrs, E. H. Stimson, Central 
Union Trust Co., New York, N. Y.; Frank Soule, 
628 Central St., Evanston, Illinois; Richardson 
Wright, 447 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.j 
Wm. T. Hamilton, 1 Mayflower Road, Tuckahoe, 
N. Y.; Estelle Moore, 156 Hast 37th Street., New 
York, N. Y. 3—That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total amounts of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: Amerl- 
can Bond & Mortgage Co., 345 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. .Y. That the two paragraphs 
next above, giving the names of owners, stock 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders, and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company, 
hut also in cases where the stockholder 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary fh 
lation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; als) 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the condition under which stockholders an¢ 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock an’ 
securities in a capacity other than that of a ion 
fide owner, and this affiant has no reason 
believe that any other person, association © 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds or other securities than 
as so stated by him, Condé Nast, Publisher 
Sworn to-and subscribed before me this 18th day 
of March, 1927. 

(Seal) E. C. MacGowan, Notary Public, 
Commission expires February 1, 1930. 
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The'Hats Of Unexampled Smartness2 
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~ MALLORY 
STRAWS 

Fave Exclusive Features: 

Flevelnt. Headband.Or 


‘Cravenette-Processed, 














GOLF SUITS 


THAT ADD TO THE ZEST 


OF THE GAME 


(From London and Our Own Workrooms) 
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FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET sill MALLORY STRAWS ARE HAND-MADE Jj? 
GOLF SUITS—SIXTH FLOOR 


































































































VANITY FAIR 
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a It is plain to all that certain automobiles lead | 

their respective groups in sales, and in beauty and 

in value. The manufacturer of each of these out- 

standing leaders regards as a vital asset the fact 

that his product is equipped with Body by Fisher 
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RENOWNEO 
QUALITY 





PROPORTIONED WITH EXTRAORDINARY GRACE, 
AND HANDSOMELY RIBBONED. EXECUTED 
IN A BRAID OF DISTINGUISHED CHARACTER 
FAVOURED BY NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


FOUR DOLLARS 


AND MORE 








NOW SECURABLE AT ONE FINE MEN’S SHOPIN EACH CITY. 


DEALER INQUIRIES SHOULD BE SENT TO FINCHLEY. FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
































Toasting bri ngs out the hidden 
flavor of the world’s finest 
Turkish and domestic tobaccos 


LUCKY STRIKE 


“ITS TOASTED” 


Your Throat Protection 




















